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CORRECTION.—In the May Bulletin, page 77, table 4, the figures for the level percentage increase in 
cost of plan without death and disability benefits (column 6) should be prefaced by minus signs, i. e., —7 for 
the estimate based on original assumptions and —16 for the estimate based on probable maximum cost 
assumptions. Furthermore, for the estimates for the plan with death and disability benefits the low and 
high estimates (columns 7-12) differ only as to assumptions with respect to the cost of disability benefits. 
The assumptions for the other types of benefits are the same in both the low and the high estimates. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Arter holding executive sessions over a period of 6 
weeks, following the conclusion of public hearings 
on proposed amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, on June 2, 1939, sub- 
mitted its report and recommendations on “Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1939” (76th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, House of Representatives, 
Report No. 728). The Committee’s report, a 
document of 121 pages, describes the legislative 
history of the Social Security Act and presents a 
summary outline and detailed explanation of the 
changes recommended by the Committee, together 
with the complete text of the bill (H. R. 6635) 
embodying the proposed amendments. A brief 
statement of minority views is included. 

The comprehensive character of the Committee’s 
report, to which this section of the Bulletin is 
devoted in its entirety this month, is indicated by 
the following excerpts: 


“General Purpose and Scope of Amendments 


“The present bill aims to strengthen and extend 
the principles and objectives of the Social Security 
Act. The foundations of a permanent program 
have been laid and it seems wise to build upon the 
present structure. 

“Old-age insurance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and public assistance are now accepted as 
permanent in our fabric of social services. The 
present bill is designed to widen the scope and to 
improve the adequacy and the administration of 
these programs without altering their essential 
features. Benefits will continue to be payable as 
& matter of right to workers covered by the in- 
surance programs; aid will continue to be related 
to need under the assistance programs. 


“Federal Old-Age and Survivor Insurance 
Benefits 


“The number of aged persons in our population 
is steadily growing. In 1900 there were only 
3,080,000 persons 65 and over, representing 4.1 
percent of the population. This figure reached 
6,634,000, or 5.4 percent, in 1930, and it is esti- 
mated there are about 8,200,000, or 6.3 percent, 
at the present time. Recent estimates indicate 
that by 1980 we may have over 22,000,000 persons 
aged 65 and over, representing 14 to 16 percent of 
the total population. Recognizing these facts, it 
is possible to foresee that we shall have a growing 
number of aged persons for whom some provision 
must be made. This has been the experience of 
all industrial countries. 

“In the course of its study of the problem, the 
committee has become increasingly impressed by 
the need to revise the existing old-age insurance 
program in the direction of fitting the structure of 
benefits more closely to the basic needs of our 
people, now and in the future. With limited funds 
available for this type of insurance protection in- 
dividual savings and other resources must con- 
tinue to be the chief reliance for security. As a 
means of affording basic protection, however, the 
existing system can be much improved. With the 
advantage of more than 3 years of study and 
experience since the passage of the act, and with 
a greatly enhanced public understanding of the 
method of social insurance, the time seems ripe for 
the revision of the program to afford more adequate 
protection to more of our people. Under the 
present old-age insurance system monthly bene- 
fits would not begin until 1942; for a considerable 
number of years thereafter benefits would remain 
small and would in many cases have to be supple- 
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mented by old-age assistance. Such assistance, 
based on individual need, is also necessary for 
those already old, and will continue to be neces- 
sary for groups outside the insurance system. 
For insured groups, however, it is both desirable 
and possible to provide immediately more ade- 
quate protection within the framework of the 
contributory system. 

“Old-age insurance is designed to prevent 
future old-age dependency; old-age assistance is 
designed to relieve existing needs. A contribu- 
tory system of old-age insurance keeps the cost 
of old-age assistance from becoming excessive and 
assures support for the aged as an earned right. 
If the contributory system is strengthened and 
liberalized, the cost of old-age assistance for un- 
covered groups will not increase so rapidly in 
future years when the proportion of aged in the 
population will be much higher than at present. 

“Tt is essential then that the contributory basis 
of our old-age insurance system be strengthened 
and not weakened. Contributory insurance is the 
best-known method of preventing dependency in 
old age by enabling wage earners to provide dur- 
ing their working years for their support after 
their retirement. By relating benefits to contri- 
butions or earnings, contributory old-age insurance 
preserves individual thrift and incentive; by 
granting benefits as a matter of right it preserves 
individual dignity. Contributory insurance there- 
fore strengthens democratic principles and avoids 
paternalistic methods of providing old-age secu- 
rity. Moreover, a contributory basis facilitates 
the financing of a social-insurance scheme and is a 
safeguard against excessive liberalization of bene- 
fits as well as a protection against reduction of 
benefits. 

“The contributory method in social insurance is 
no innovation. It had its beginning several 
hundred years ago in several countries when small 
groups of workmen banded together in mutual- 
benefit societies to build up group protection 
against unforeseen contingencies. These early 
friendly societies developed the insurance method 
of protection which, by a gradual process of 
evolution, led to modern social insurance with the 
Government entering to strengthen cooperative 
thrift and mutual protection. The contributory 
method of social insurance has stood the test of 
time and experience. Proof of this is the fact 
that no country which has once adopted a system 





of contributory social insurance has ever abap- 
doned it. Many foreign countries, as does the 
United States, supplement their contributory 
scheme with a noncontributory pension scheme 
based on individual need, but no country has eyer 
given up the former system in favor of the latter. 

“Under the present old-age insurance system 
only taxes have been payable since 1937, while 
monthly benefits are not payable until January 1, 
1942. So long as only taxes are payable and 
monthly benefits are postponed, the general pub- 
lic is under a misapprehension as to the financial 
operations of the plan and lacks a concrete dem- 
onstration of the effectiveness of the plan in pro- 
viding protection. The recommendations of this 
committee with respect to the old-age insurance 
plan, it is hoped, will help to improve the under- 
standing of the aims of a contributory social- 
insurance plan .. . 


“Unemployment Compensation 


“The unemployment compensation and public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
constitute the most comprehensive attempt yet 
made to utilize a system of Federal-State coopera- 
tion for the solution of national problems. To 
promote State action in unemployment compen- 


sation, the Federal law establishes a uniform tax 
payable by employers regardless of whether the 
State in which they operate has an unemploy- 


ment-compensation law; it then permits employers 
to offset (up to 90 percent of their Federal tax) 
contributions paid by them under a State unem- 
ployment-compensation law. The act also pro- 
vides that the Federal Government shall make 
grants to the States to cover the entire necessary 
cost of proper administration of their unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws. 

“The recommendations of the committee rela- 
tive to unemployment compensation deal with 
certain changes which in no way alter the funda- 
mental Federal-State pattern now set forth in the 
Federal law . . . 

“Though the adjustment of Federal-State rela- 
tions is at best a difficult and delicate task, par- 
ticularly in the field of social legislation, experience 
so far in unemployment compensation indicates 
a large measure of success. The present provi- 
sions of the Federal law have proved completely 
effective in facilitating the enactment of State 
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unemployment compensation laws. These laws 
and the character of their administration have 
on the whole been reasonably satisfactory. The 
inevitable administrative difficulties involved in 
the inauguration of any large-scale undertaking 
were accentuated by the fact that in 22 jurisdic- 
tions unemployment compensation first became 
payable in January 1938, at a time of unexpectedly 
heavy unemployment. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that a considerable backlog of undisposed 
claims accumulated during the early months of 
benefit payments. In spite of these difficulties the 
31 jurisdictions that had begun paying benefits 
by the end of 1938 had paid out about $400,000,000 
in benefits to approximately 3,500,000 unem- 
ployed workers. 

“The most pressing problem in unemployment 
compensation during 1938 was the improvement 
and simplification of the State laws. Some 30 
States have already passed extensive amendments 
at this year’s legislative sessions and about 13 
other States are still considering substantial 
changes—all designed to simplify and improve 
administration for the benefit of the employer, 
the worker, and the Government. Further en- 
couragement is given by the fact that the latest 
figures for 1939 show that practically all States 
are now currently disposing of all claims received 
and have eliminated their backlog of undisposed 
claims accumulated during 1938 .. . 

“Economic resources and unemployment are 
not of equal magnitude in all the States. Differ- 
ent problems and varying standards are, there- 
fore, to be expected in the various State unem- 
ployment compensation systems. While benefit 
standards in all States are still not fully adequate 
to meet the problem of unemployment, those in 
some States are more inadequate than in others. 
At the same time, some States have accumulated 
considerable reserves and there is demand from 
these States for a reduction in the unemployment- 
compensation contributions. Caution must be 
exercised, however, in attempting to remedy these 
inadequacies and inequalities before sufficient 
experience is acquired. The Federal-State pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation is the only 
existing permanent Federal program aimed at 
meeting part of the unemployment problem. 
Consequently, it must not be viewed as temporary 
legislation. Proposed changes in the unemploy- 
ment-compensation program must be tested in 
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terms of both present need and future justification. 
“In considering the provisions and the experi- 
ence of the State laws the committee’s objective 
was to make such changes as will best help to 
relieve industry of any unnecessary burdens and 
to provide the unemployed with more adequate 
benefits. Moreover, the committee earnestly 
sought to keep any suggested changes within the 
framework of the present Federal-State system. 
This the committee has done by developing a plan, 
after very careful study, whereby the present 
taxes for unemployment compensation may be 
reduced in those States which can afferd to main- 
tain a certain benefit standard. No drastic 
change in the basic pattern of the State laws is 
required and each State may decide for itself 
whether it will take advantage of the plan . 


“Public Assistance 


“The committee has included in the bill several 
amendments designed to liberalize and clarify 
existing Federal provisions concerning public 
assistance and to simplify the administration of 
the State plans. No fundamental change in 
Federal-State relations is proposed. 

“Increase in grants for old-age assistance.—Under 
the present law the Federal Government reim- 
burses the States for 50 percent of their assistance 
payments to the needy aged up to a maximum of 
$30 a month for each person aided. This means 
that the Federal Government does not pay more 
than $15 toward the assistance provided any aged 
person in any month. The bill increases the $30 
limit to $40 so that the maximum Federal grant 
per aged person is increased from $15 to $20 per 
month. This amendment will allow the States to 
liberalize their grants to needy aged persons if 
they so desire. It is estimated that the cost of 
this change to the Federal Government will be 
about $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 per year depend- 
ing upon the extent to which the States take 
advantage of the new proposal. 

“Tiberalization of aid to dependent children.—At 
the present time the Federal Government con- 
tributes only one-third of the payments made by 
the States to dependent children as against one- 
half in the case of the aged and the blind. As a 
result, there are still eight States in addition to 
Alaska which are not participating in this pro- 
gram, and in many of the States that are partici- 
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pating, the level of assistance for dependent chil- 
dren is lower than that for the aged and the blind. 
The eight States are Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, South Dakota, 
and Texas. The average amount of aid per 
dependent child is about $13.50 per month com- 
pared with $19.50 for old-age assistance and 
$23.25 for blind persons. 

“The rapid expansion of the program for aid 
to dependent children in the country as a whole 
since 1935 stands in marked contrast to the rela- 
tively stable picture of mothers’ aid in the pre- 
ceding 4-year period from 1932 through 1935. 
The extension of the program during the last 
3 years is due to Federal contributions which 
encouraged the matching of State and local 
funds. Furthermore, many States have liberal- 
ized their Jaws by adopting a broader definition of 
the term ‘dependent child,’ by liberalizing the 
amounts that may be granted to needy cases, 
and by relaxing requirements relating to residence. 
At the close of 1935, aid was received by 117,000 
families in behalf of 286,000 children. In May 
1939 payment for aid to dependent children was 
being made to about 695,000 children in 287,000 
families under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board. During the calendar year 1938 
nearly $95,000,000 was spent by the Federal, 
State, and local governments for aid to dependent 
children under plans approved by the Board. 
The number of old people now being aided through 
Federal grants is nearly tbree times as large as the 
number of dependent children being aided. But 
the actual number of dependent children in need 
of assistance is probably fully as large as the 
number of needy aged now receiving assistance. 

“The bill makes two changes, effective January 
1, 1940, designed to expand aid to dependent 
children. They are as follows: 

“1. The Federal matching is increased from one- 
third to one-half. This will enable the States to 
give aid to many additional needy children. 
There are at the present time about 165,000 chil- 
dren in 71,000 families who have filed applications 
in the States for aid and many more who will be 
eligible for aid when these additional funds be- 
come available. 

“2. The age limit for Federal grants is raised 
from 16 to 18 if the State agency finds that the 
child is regularly attending school. This will en- 
able most children to finish high school. Six 
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States already provide aid to children up to the 
age of 18 and six additional States have the neces. 
sary legislation to take advantage of this amend. 
ment immediately. It is estimated that about 
100,000 additional children may obtain aid by 
virtue of this change, provided all States amend 
their laws accordingly. 

“Tt is estimated that the present State programs, 
when amended in accordance with the provisions 
of this bill will enable the States to provide 
monthly benefits for at least 1,000,000 dependent 
children or over 300,000 more children than are 
being aided at the present time. 

“The additional cost to the Federal Government 
of these two amendments is difficult to estimate 
due to the fact that the amendments are effective 
only at such time and to the extent that the States 
match the Federal funds. The additional costs 
of these amendments for assistance to children is 
estimated at about $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 per 
year. Some of this cost will be offset in future 
years because of the widows’ and orphans’ benefits 
provided under the insurance plan. In any case, 
our obligation to provide care for the children of 
today who will be the parents of the next genera- 
tion is one which must be met. The amendments 
recommended to both the insurance and the assist- 
ance titles are part of a common program to pro- 
mote the security of the family and the home. 

“‘Administrative amendments.—The bill alters 
the method by which the Federal Government 
shall settle with the States whose laws provide 
for a recovery from recipients or the estates of 
recipients of old-age assistance. At present these 
States must actually draw a check to reimburse 
the Federal Government for its share of any 
amount so recovered. The new plan provides 
adjustment in the amount of the Federal grant, 
on account of the Federal pro rata share of any 
amount so recovered by the State. Any amount 
which the State spends on funeral expenses (in 
the case of aged or blind recipients) is considered 
in making the adjustment. The new plan of 
Federal-State settlement is applicable in all 
three assistance programs, whereas existing law 
affects only old-age assistance. 

“The purpose of all three assistance programs 
is further clarified by inserting the word ‘needy’ 
in the definitions of those who may receive old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, or aid to depend- 
ent children. A closely related clarifying amend- 
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ment is applied to all three assistance titles and 
provides that the States, in determining need, 
must consider any other income and resources of 
individuals claiming assistance. 

“The only other important amendment affecting 
the public-assistance titles is one which requires 
that the States, in order to receive Federal grants, 
must provide safeguards to restrict the use or dis- 
closure of information concerning applicants and 
recipients to purposes directly connected with the 
administration of the plan. All three assistance 
titles would be thus amended, the obvious purpose 
being to insure efficient administration and to pro- 
tect recipients from humiliation and exploitation. 


**Vocational Rehabilitation 


“The basic act providing for the vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise was passed by the Congress in 1920. 
The purpose of this act is to assist physically 
disabled persons, through guidance, medical and 
surgical treatment, artificial appliances, retraining, 
placement, and other essential services, in entering 
or returning to suitable employment in order 
that they may support themselves and their 
dependents. 

“For carrying out its purposes the basic Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act authorized the appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 annually to be allotted to 
the States on the basis of their population with 
the stipulation that, to receive its allotment, a 
State must accept the provisions of the Federal 
act and match its expenditures from Federal funds 
dollar for dollar with State funds. 

“The basic act was not a permanent and con- 
tinuing one but was extended from time to time 
by the Congress until 1935, when the vocational 
rehabilitation program was incorporated as a part 
of the social security program. Under the Social 
Security Act the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
was made permanent, and the authorization for 
appropriations was increased to $1,938,000 annu- 
ally, which when matched by State funds, makes 
available for rehabilitation purposes approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 annually. 

“Few people are aware of the size of the problem 
of the physically disabled and its social and eco- 
nomic significance. Recent surveys by the United 
States Public Health Service and by a number of 
State rehabilitation departments show that at any 
one time at least 30 persons in each 1,000 of the 
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general population are physically disabled. On 
this basis there are in this country nearly 4,000,000 
physically disabled persons. 

“Each year in the United States at least 800,000 
persons become physically disabled through in- 
dustrial, home, automobile, and other accidents, 
and diseases, such as arthritis, tuberculosis, and 
heart trouble. The experiences of the State re- 
habilitation departments show that not all of 
these persons are disabled to the extent that they 
are unable after convalescence to enter or return 
to employment. About 67 percent are able to 
make their own employment adjustment. The 
remaining 33 percent require rehabilitation service 
to aid them to engage in remunerative employ- 
ment... 

“The cost of maintaining a dependent person 
in idleness averages about $500 per year. The 
maintenance of 47,500 disabled persons (of the 
60,000 who could and should be rehabilitated to 
complete self-support in competitive employment) 
is now costing someone—relatives, communities, 
or the State and Federal Governments—$23,750,- 
000 per year. The expenditure by the Federal 
and State Governments of $300 each for their 
rehabilitation would not only obviate the enor- 
mous annual cost of maintaining these persons in 
idleness, but would on the basis of 20 years’ ex- 
perience in rehabilitating the disabled, increase 
the economic income to the Nation by some 
$47,500,000 per year. 

“Obviously it would not be wise to appropriate 
at once funds sufficient to meet the whole voca- 
tional rehabilitation problem. It would appear, 
however, that a substantial increase over the 
present amount could be efficiently absorbed and 
would be a wise investment of public funds. The 
machinery for rehabilitating the disabled is already 
in existence. Hence, any additional funds pro- 
vided could be used entirely for services to those 
who at present cannot be served. 

“The committee has recommended, therefore, 
an increase of $1,000,000 in the authorization for 
vocational rehabilitation. The various States are 
now raising nearly $600,000 per year in excess of 
the amount matched by the Federal Government. 
Consequently, the additional authorization will 
permit the matching of these amounts and allow 
for additional funds to be matched by the States 
so that the total amounts available for rehabilita- 
tion purposes will be about $6,000,000 per year... 
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**Aid to Puerto Rico 


“At the present time the act does not extend to 
Puerto Rico. The bill extends coverage to Puerto 
Rico for the purposes of titles V and VI of the 
Social Security Act (grants to States for maternal 
and child welfare, vocational rehabilitation, and 
public health work) . . .” 

The principal contents of the bill recommended 
by the Committee are outlined in the report as 
follows: 

**Taxes 


“1. The old-age insurance tax has been frozen 
at 1 percent on the worker and 1 percent on the 
employer for the 3 years 1940, 1941, and 1942 
as against the 1\-percent rates on each under 
the present act. This will save employers and 
workers about $275,000,000 in 1940, or a total 
of $825,000,000 in the 3 years. 

“2. Provision is made so that the States may 
reduce their unemployment-insurance contribu- 
tions if a certain reserve fund has been attained 
and minimum benefit standards have been pro- 
vided. All except about five States will be able 
to take advantage of this change during 1940. 
This may save employers from $200,000,000 to 
$250,000,000 during 1940 if the States reduce 
their contribution rates from an average of 2.7 
to 2 percent. 

“3. Only the first $3,000 an employer pays 
an employee for a year is taxed under the unem- 
ployment-compensation provisions. This is al- 
ready the case in old-age insurance. This will 
save employers about $65,000,000 a year. 

“4. Provision is made for refunds and abate- 
ments to employers who paid their 1936, 1937, 
and 1938 unemployment-compensation contribu- 
tions late to the States. This will save employers 
about $15,000,000. 

“5. Thus the savings above mentioned, through 
1940, may aggregate some $580,000,000. In addi- 
tion, such savings for the ensuing 2 years may 
amount to approximately $1,130,000,000. This 
represents total savings of approximately $1,710,- 
000,000. 

“Benefits 


“The old-age insurance benefits have been 
liberalized, benefits provided for aged wives, and 
for widows, children, and aged dependent parents, 
and the date for beginning monthly benefit pay- 
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ments has been advanced to January 1, 19409. 
About $1,755,000,000 in benefits is estimated to 
be disbursed during 1940-44, or about $1,200,- 
000,000 above what it is estimated would be spent 
under existing law during these 5 years. 

“The total cost of these benefits over the next 
45 years will be about the same as the cost of the 
present benefits would be during that period of 
time. Of course, the cost in the early years 
will be more but the cost in the later years will 
be less. 

“Coverage 


“1. Certain services, including services for agri- 
cultural and horticultural associations, voluntary 
employees’ beneficiary associations, local or ritu- 
alistic services for fraternal beneficiary societies, 
and services of employees earning nominal 
amounts (less than $45 per quarter) of nonprofit 
institutions exempt from income tax, are ex- 
empted from old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment compensation in order to eliminate the 
nuisance cases of inconsequential tax payments. 

“2. The term ‘agricultural labor’ is defined so 
as to clarify its meaning and to extend the exemp- 
tion to certain types of service which, although not 
at present exempt, are an integral part of farm- 
ing activities. 

“3. About 1,100,000 additional persons (sea- 
men, bank employees, and employed persons age 
65 and over) are brought under the old-age in- 
surance system and about 200,000 under unem- 
ployment insurance (chiefly bank employees). 


**Vocational Rehabilitation 


“Provision is made for a $1,000,000-per-year in- 
crease in the authorization for Federal grants to 
the States for vocational rehabilitation work. 
This will increase the present Federal authoriza- 
tion from $1,938,000 to $2,938,000. 


** Administration 


“1. A Federal old-age and survivor insurance 
trust fund is created for safeguarding the insurance 
benefit funds. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Chairman of the 
Social Security Board are made trustees of this 
fund. 

“2. Provision is made to restrict the use of in- 
formation concerning recipients of State old-age 
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assistance (particularly their names and addresses) 
to purposes directly connected with the adminis- 
tration of old-age assistance. This is designed 
to prevent the use of such information for political 
and commercial purposes. 

“3 Other amendments are recommended to 
simplify and clarify administration of thelaw . . . 


“Financing 


“Certain amendments are proposed [in addition 
to those listed under the heading “‘taxes’’] which 
affect the financial framework of the old-age in- 
surance system. First, the old-age reserve ac- 
count is changed to a Federal old-age and survivor 
insurance trust fund with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, all ex officio, 
acting as a board of trustees. The board of trus- 
tees will supervise the fund and will report to 
Congress annually and whenever the trust fund 
becomes unduly small or exceeds three times the 
highest annual expenditure anticipated in the 
ensuing 5-fiscal-year period. The Secretary of 
the Treasury will serve as managing trustee of 
the fund. All assets credited to the reserve ac- 
count as of January 1, 1940, are transferred to 
the trust fund when the reserve account is abol- 
ished on that date. It is further proposed that 
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an amount equal to the full amount of the old- 
age insurance taxes collected in the future be 
permanently appropriated to the trust fund. 
Provision is made for the administrative costs of 
the plan to be met from the trust fund. 

“The method of investing that portion of the 
trust fund not needed for current claims or ad- 
ministrative purposes will be like that now pro- 
vided in the case of the unemployment trust 
fund... [The bill] directs the managing trus- 
tee of the trust fund to invest the surplus of the 
trust fund in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United States. 
Special obligations bearing interest at a rate 
equal to the average rate of interest on the public 
debt, computed as of the end of the calendar 
month next preceding the date when the special 
obligations are issued, may be issued to the trust 
fund. However, the bill contains a provision that 
such special obligations shall be issued only if the 
managing trustee determines that the purchase of 
obligations in which the trust fund is permitted 
to invest on original issue or at the market price 
is not in the public interest... [It also] 
authorizes the managing trustee to sell regular 
obligations acquired by the trust fund at the mar- 
ket price and to redeem the special obligations 
at par plus accrued interest . . .” 











AGE AND SEX DIFFERENTIALS IN TAXABLE WAGES 
REPORTED FOR 1937 


Max J. WASSERMAN AND KATHERINE D. Wood* 


INFORMATION on the age and sex distribution of 
workers in employment covered by old-age insur- 
ance in 1937 and on the differences in their earn- 
ings is significant not only from the standpoint of 
future old-age benefits but also as a partial reflec- 
tion of conditions in the labor market. Many 
assumptions are made as to the differences in 
employment opportunities and in earnings of men 
as compared with women, and as to similar differ- 
ences for workers of different ages. The wage 
records kept by the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance 
will, as time goes on, provide a statistical check 
of some of these assumptions. 

Two factors, however, limit the usefulness of 
the present data for such purposes: The number 
of weeks or months during which the taxable 
wages were earned is not known nor is the extent 
to which the reported wages represent total earn- 
ings of these individuals for the year. Informa- 
tion on the length of the period of employment 
which the earnings represent is necessary to differ- 
entiate between earnings from full-time employ- 
ment and those from short-time, part-time, and 
intermittent employment. Information on earn- 
ings from other than covered employment is a 
prerequisite to a determination of the actual total 
annual earnings of workers who participate in the 
old-age insurance system, a fact of great import- 
ance in relation to the standard of living which 
they and their families can maintain. It should 
also be remembered that the earnings reported 
are those of individual wage earners and that many 
families include more than one wage earner. 

The 1937 wage reports provide data on the 
number of persons of each sex and age group who 
had some employment covered by old-age insur- 
ance in 1937 and the total taxable earnings in 
that year reported for each individual. In con- 
sidering some of the differences in reported earn- 
ings of persons in various age and sex categories, 
it should be kept in mind that opportunities for 
noncovered employment differ as between men 
and women and as between older and younger 


*Bureau of yy Insurance, Analysis Division. This article is the 
third in a series on the 1937 wage reports. 


workers. Such differences are reflected, for ex- 
ample, in the concentration of older workers ordi- 
narily found among the self-employed and in the 
concentration of older women in domestic service 
in private homes." 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution ' by sex and color of 
employees with reported taxable wages, 1937,) of 
applicants for account numbers, 1937, of gainful 
workers enumerated in the 1930 census, and of per- 
sons employed or available for employment, 19374 





| 



































| | 
Employees | Applicants Employed 
with for | Gainful or avail- 
Sex and color reported account | workers, | able for 
taxable numbers, 1939 | employ- 
wages, 1037 1937 ment, 1937 
Total number_.....| 29, 707,770 3, 497, S41 | 46, 187, 534 52, 611, §21 
Percentage distribution 
ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
A ee 72.5 | 72.3 77.6 72.8 
i indkeddcanhomte 27.5 27.7 2 27.2 
- = | Se = =D 
Pe kicaetieninens 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 () 
RE aE 92.5 | 91.8 87.3 (8) 
| | eee 6.6 | 7.6 11.1 (8) 
EA | 9 | 6 1.6 () 





1 Based on persons aged 15-4. 
3 Compilation based on wage ane peies by July 9, 1938, relating to 9% 
percent of total taxable wages reported for 1937 and 96 percent of estimated 


total number of employees receiving such wages in 1937. These reports 
comprised $26.9 billion in taxable wages paid to 30.5 million employees. 
Of these numbers there are here excluded further 77,632 employees holding 
railroad retirement account numbers, 267,086 employees whose sex or race is 
unknown, 114,107 persons aged 65 and over, 46,797 persons under 15, and 
285,350 whose age was unknown. Data corrected to Apr. 10, 1939. 

4 Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938 

4 Based on number estimated to be employed or available for employment 
in the Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment and Occupations, 


1937. 
5 Not available. 


The reports for 1937 also provide data on the 
race or color of covered workers and on the State 
in which the covered employment occurred. These 
factors will be considered in a subsequent article. 
Workers other than white represent less than 
8 percent of the total number of persons for whom 
reports were made, and their wages comprise less 
than 4 percent of the reported total. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that while their earnings were 
lower, on the average, than those of white workers, 

! Among workers aged less than 65 in 1930, approximately 48 percent of 
the women in domestic service in private families were over 34 whereas only 
36 percent of all women gainfu! workers exceeded that age. See Needleman, 


Rae, “Domestic Workers in Private Homes,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 14 (table 2). 
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their proportion in the total is too small to affect 
significantly the analysis of sex and age factors 
in relation to wages here given on the basis of the 
reports for all workers.’ 


Distribution of Workers by Sex and Age 


Without some basis for comparison, statistics 
on the number of men and women of different 
ages in covered employment in 1937 are of limited 
yalue in the general field of economic statistics, 
though they are essential for charting the course 
of future benefits. As data from wage records 
become available for a series of years, year-to-year 
comparisons will undoubtedly increase their value 
and lessen the necessity of making comparison 
with other series. At the present time, however, 
interpretation of the 1937 reports can be made 
only by comparison with material from other 
sources. Since the individuals in covered employ- 
ment represent selected occupational groups, a 
comparison with persons in noncovered employ- 


§ The earnings of persons under 15 and over 65 years of age are omitted in 


this analysis because the employment for both of these age groups is likely to 
represent less than a year, since one group was just entering the labor market 
and the other leaving covered employment during the year 1937. 


ment should be helpful. In the absence of statis- 
tics for noncovered workers, however, the census 
of population of 1930 and the unemployment 
census of 1937 are used to show the differences in 
the age and sex distribution of covered workers 
and the entire labor force. 

Distributions by sex and race of employees 
with reported taxable wages are rather different 
from those of all gainful workers in 1930. The 
proportion of women is higher among the former 
and the proportion of Negroes and persons of 
other races is lower. (See table 1.) It should 
not be assumed, however, that the proportion of 
women in the total working population increased 
from 1930 to 1937 to the extent indicated by the 
percentages shown in table 1, since the difference 
may be due partly to the rate of turn-over among 
women in the labor market. A relatively high 
turn-over among women workers would tend to 
increase slightly the proportion of women shown 
in a cumulative total for a year as compared with 
their proportion for any given day or week, since 
the women who had dropped out of the labor 
market or had just come into it might not be re- 
ported as working or seeking work on the date of 


Chart I.—Applicants for account numbers ' and employees with reported taxable wages, for each sex by single 
year of age, 1937 
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1 Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution, for each sex, of employees with reported taxable wages, 1937, of gainful workers 
enumerated in the 1930 census, of persons employed or available for employment, 1937,' and of unemployed 


workers, 1937, by age group 












































Male Female 
im —_—_—_——_——— 
Age group (years) ae Employed | Unemployed =a | Employed or | Unemployed 
ported tax- Gainful work-| or available | and emer- rted taz- Gainful work-| available for | and emer. 
aie wente ers, 1930 for employ- | gency work- role an ers, 1930 employment, | gency work- 
1937. ment, 1937 ers, 1937 1937. 1937 | ers, 1937 
I i scsssinaicncaccenchileseniieiptaapinin 100.0 100. 0 00.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 
shen ae 7.7 7.7 7.1 15.2 13.3 14.9 | 13.5 | m8 
ES a ae 16.8 13.4 13.6 17.3 25. 2 22.7 21.6 21.2 
Rach aid hichilachaitidimaingtanecealnmndebeinn 16.0 13.1 13. 5 11.6 18.8 14.8 16.1 126 
Ph jicdekenascccenscesnsmacsenachoons 14.0 12.4 12.5 9.3 13.1 10.8 | 12.2 9.6 
Sl hidiahictegdedscasacenecsnseneisenuns 12.0 12.7 11.4 8.9 9.9 10.1 | 10.0 9.4 
ene eee 10.3 11.3 10.9 8.9 7.5 8.2 | 8.5 7.9 
Sdiedilbtakibabiinnmensstesedcapehs 8.9 10.0 10. 2 8.7 5.5 | 6.8 6.9 64 
ih tints ennnanhintiecnaibee 6.7 8.4 8.7 8.1 3.5 5.4) 5.2 43 
SU EAb st hthaddisknkdnsiebenaninained 4.7 6.3 7.1 6.7 2.1} 3.7 | 3.7 2.3 
Fin detatitadttcnccscqessececosecerens 29) 4.7 5.0 5.3 1.1 2.6 2.3 20 
' Based on number of persons estimated to be employed or available for 4 Based on persons registered as totally unemployed or emergency workers 
—. me Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment and oe Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment and Occupations, 
pations, 1937. 937. 


census enumeration even though they had work 
at some time during the year. 

In the unemployment census of 1937 women 
constituted 27 percent of the total number of per- 
sons employed or available for employment, but 
this group includes new workers, a group not 
included in the 1930 census definition of gainful 
workers. Whether this figure represents a real 
increase in the proportion of women among the 
total working force of the country remains to be 
seen. The fact that the wage records of 1937 show 
a percentage of women similar to the unemploy- 
ment census may reflect such a change, or it may 
reflect the occupational exceptions. Many wom- 
en are excluded from coverage by such excep- 
tions as domestic service in private homes and 
certain types of employment in nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and, in view of the proportion of women in 
the total group of covered workers, it would seem 
that these exceptions are counterbalanced by the 
exception of occupations open chiefly to men— 
for example, agriculture, maritime employment, 
self-employment, and railroad employment, which 
is covered by a separate retirement system. 
Undoubtedly, the occupational exceptions are also 
responsible in large part for the lower percentages 
of persons of Negro and “other’’ races among 
workers in covered employment in 1937, although 
differences in the incidence of unemployment may 
also be an important factor. The distributions 
by sex and race of employees with taxable wages 
in 1937 are similar, in general, to those of applicants 
for account numbers through 1937. 
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Among all workers represented in the 1937 wage 
reports, approximately 25 percent of the men and 
39 percent of the women were under 25 years. 
Women were more heavily concentrated than men 
in each age group under 30. This difference is 
reflected in the median age of 28 years for women 
and of 34 years formen. The differences between 
the men and women are consistent with those 
found in the total working population. (See 
table 2.) 

The age distribution of employees for whom 
taxable earnings were reported in 1937 shows 


Table 3.—Ratio, for each sex, of employees with re- 
ported taxable wages, 1937, to gainful workers, 1930, 
to persons employed or available for employment, 
1937,' and to applicants for account numbers, 1937, 
by age group 





Ratio (percent) of employees with reported taxable 
wages, 1937, to— 





Employed or Applicants for 
available for em- | account numbers, 


Age group (years).| Gainful workers, 
- ployment, 1937 | 1937 























| 
Male | Female Male | Female; Male | Female 

| i 
60.1 | 78.9 56.2 | 57.0 | 85.1 | 4.4 
60.4 70.3 60.8 55.9 82. 2 81.8 
75.3 88.0 69.4 66.4 86. 6 86.0 
73.2 99.0 66. 4 66.5 | 87.7 | 86 8 
67.7 96.4 63.0 61.5 | 88.0 87.0 
56. 2 77.7 59. 3 56.8) 86.7, 7 
55.2 72.2 53.1 50.7 85.7 83.1 
53.5 63.8 48.8 48.7 | 84.2 | 83.3 
48.3 50.2 43.3 37.4 | 80.8 79.2 
45.0 4.9 37.6 32.8 78.6 75.7 
37.3 34.0 32.7 26.9 | 75.4 72.3 














1 Based on number estimated to be employed or available for employment 
in the Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment and Occupations, 
1 


937. 
1 Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. 
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Table 4.—Cumulative percentage distribution,' for 
each sex, of employees with reported taxable wages, 
1937, by wage interval 


[Data corrected te Apr. 10, 1939] 























ee 
Cumulative percent 
of employees 
Wage interval 
Male Female 
Rh a: sinincsniccsdintcnsinnsinaciiaaonpiigmuahneeiiia 11.5 19.9 
La SE EEO NT EP EI REL I 17.9 30.3 
Wander S000... ence ccccccnsnccccccccoccceeccces 23.0 38.7 
Og 27.5 46.6 
Under $500 ica 31.8 54.0 
EL <nagecnascssuacecssensscsnsaseseossasnshest 36. 1 61.3 
oT ‘ination 40. 4 68. 6 
TE TALL A ER RSET AEE I 44.8 75.7 
SN i555 icidadinnéaceuscapentbhandduameemniiaiad 49.1 81.4 
Under $1,000_._._.- siowsisaidialie besnicialeesied stceddelaag aaa 53. 5 86. 1 
Under $1,100_..._. nin iotisinidiaiesgimelchiiuielaliaaa saan 57.9 89.6 
TT 5s ccdicnsnabecoccisecocuencuadieensamiiand 62. 1 92.0 
Under $1,300 66.4 94.0 
TE BED cc cncccccccccccoscccnccasesocessssseccece 70.4 05.5 
BEE Bt oc cc ncccnccencccceccceconescesesescosesess 74.0 06. 5 
Is « cccesacccccccscccceccccssacossasenseeste 77.5 07.4 
CC 80.4 97.9 
Under $1,800... Ee ee 83.0 08.3 
Th «. .seqnesesesossaccceccedacusssantmantin 85.4 98.7 
tn s.sscondousesetceséansstuqudsesesesenta 87.4 98.9 
Under $2,100... . _— 7 neoasenesnsunsentasttat 89.0 99.1 
Under $2,200. . . Senainn EE Lee Se 90.4 99.3 
Under $2,300... . ike 91.5 99.4 
Under $2,400. . . a 92.4 99.5 
Under $2,500. ........-. 93.3 99. 5 
Under $2,600 94.0 99. 6 
Under $2,700. - - 94.6 99.6 
Under $2,800. . . 95.1 | 99.7 
Under $2,900. . . 95.6 | 99.7 
Under $3,000. _ - PRES MOREEDE NBO PEO oa 96.0 | 09.7 
I 0, winnncagendidanannccnainditanialdiidiidd 99. 1 99.9 
dnt cikeonmnane 100.0 | 100.0 
| 





1 Based on persons aged 15-4. 


rather marked differences from the age distribu- 
tions of gainful workers in 1930 or of persons 
employed or available for employment as shown 
by the 1937 unemployment census. Both the 
men and the women represented in the wage 
records were more heavily concentrated in the 
age groups from 20-34 years than was the case for 
all workers in 1930 or for those employed or seeking 
work in 1937. The wage records showed corre- 
spondingly smaller proportions of men and women 
in the age groups above 34 years. 

If the number of men and of women with taxable 
earnings in 1937 is taken as a percentage of each 
age group of total gainful workers in 1930 or of 
total persons employed or available for employ- 
ment in 1937, this ratio declines markedly for the 
men after 20-24 years of age and for the women 
after 25-29 years of age. 

In considering these comparisons it should be 
remembered, perhaps, that the 1937 unemploy- 
ment census figures include new workers, whereas 
the 1930 census did not. Their inclusion probably 
increases the number of men in the younger age 
groups, but since new workers are more widely 
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distributed among the various age groups of 
women, their inclusion probably influences the 
age distribution of the women much less. 

In the light of these differences in the age char- 
acteristics of workers who received taxable wages 
in 1937 as compared with gainful workers in 1930 
and persons employed or available for employ- 
ment in 1937, it may be questioned whether the 
wage reports of 1937 show evidence of discrimina- 
tion against older workers in covered employ- 
ment. At first glance the answer might be thought 
to be affirmative, but on closer analysis the quali- 
fications to such a conclusion become clear. In 
the first place the factor of the occupational excep- 
tions must be considered. In many excepted occu- 
pations workers’ ages are relatively high; for 
example, those of proprietors, railroad workers, 
craftsmen working on their own account, and do- 
mestic workers in private homes.® 

In the second place, discrimination should be 
measured not only by the number of persons em- 
ployed at a given date but by the length of the 
period of employment. Many yourlg workers 
obtain or stay on jobs for a short period, creating 
a large turn-over in employment, whereas there is 
less turn-over among older workers and they prob- 
ably have more steady employment. The high 


Table 5.—Median and mean reported taxable wages, 
1937, for each sex, and ratio of medians and means for 
females to those for males 

(Data corrected to Apr. 10, 1939] 























Median wage Mean wage 
_ | Ratio (per- Ratio (per- 
Age group (years) | Male pd cent) of | Male A... 3 cent) of 
em- | ‘gm. | median for} em- | ‘47. | mean for 
ploy- inv. females to | ploy- ploy- females to 
ees od median for| ees oes mean for 
males males 
Total 15-64...) $920 $446 48.5 }$1,040 $530 61.0 
ia cidctanabass 172 156 90.7 277 242 87.4 
a 596 411 68.8 656 453 69.1 
ES 929 531 57.2 960 575 59.9 
ainda aodninensemel 1, 141 568 49.8 | 1,188 634 53.4 
pte nscsdetasenes , 226 562 45.8 | 1,287 649 50.4 
GF os ccntnnscanns 1, 282 567 44.2 | 1,348 659 48.9 
Gi ncccessisdues 1, 254 558 44.5 | 1,334 653 49.0 
Pe 1, 186 544 45.9 | 1,280 646 50.5 
er 1, 103 533 48.3 | 1,215 634 52.2 
1, 026 521 50.8 | 1,154 618 53.6 














proportion of young persons in the total workers 
receiving taxable wages in 1937 may reflect both 
these factors. Without information on the dura- 
tion of employment covered by the wage reports 
and on differences in wage rates as between 


4 8ee footnote 1. 
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younger and older workers, only indirect evi- 
dence of possible differences in the amount of 
employment for different age groups lies in the 
reported wages, which will be discussed subse- 
quently. 

The question whether or not there is discrimi- 
nation against older workers must be considered 
also in terms of the labor supply, i. e., the relative 
numbers of persons of different ages who are un- 
employed and seeking work. It is therefore in 
point to compare the age distribution of workers 
with taxable wages with that of persons reported 
in the 1937 census of unemployment as totally 
unemployed or engaged on work projects. Again 
the comparison is limited by lack of knowledge as 
to the effect of occupational exceptions and by the 
fact that a census as of a given date (November 16— 
20, 1937) is compared with a cumulative count 
for the year 1937. Both the unemployed men 
and the unemployed women are more heavily con- 
centrated in the first age group, 15-19 years, than 
are the men and women in covered employment 
in 1937; unemployed men are also more concen- 
trated in each age group above 49 years, and un- 
employed women in each age group above 39 
years. Thus, by comparison with the unemployed 





there appear to be relatively large numbers of 
workers in covered employment in the middle age 
groups. The inference from these data would 
seem to be that both very young workers and older 
workers have difficulty in obtaining covered 
employment. In considering the factor of age in 
relation to employment it should be remembered 
that opportunities for employment are influenced 
not by age alone but by age in conjunction with 


race and sex as well as with occupation, length of 
experience, and the available employment op- 
portunities. 


A comparison may also be made of the age dis- 
tribution of workers who had some covered em- 
ployment in 1937 and that of persons who had 
obtained account numbers by the end of 1937, 
These two distributions are shown for men and 
women by single years of age in chart I. This 
chart shows for the first time the extent to which, 
in 1937, account numbers had been obtained, at 
different ages, by persons who failed to enter coy- 
ered employment. On the whole there is no 
marked difference for any year of age in the 
number of persons for whom accounts were opened 
and the number of those who received taxable 
wages in 1937. A comparison of the ratios, by 


Chart Il.—Percentage distribution of male employees and their reported taxable wages, by age group, 1937 
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groups, of persons in covered employment to 
account holders (table 3) shows a gradual rise for 
each group up to the years 30-34 for both men 
and women, and a steady decline thereafter. 

It is not surprising that for the age group 15-19 
the ratio of persons in covered employment to 
account holders is relatively low, since many of 
these young persons were just entering the labor 
market and had probably not yet found their 
first jobs. For other age groups there may be 
several explanations of the differences. Many 
persons who were engaged on work projects or 
were unemployed obtained account numbers, pos- 
sibly with the expectation that they would be of 
assistance in obtaining jobs. Account numbers 
are used in connection with the administration of 
State unemployment compensation laws for some 
persons who are not covered by old-age insurance. 
Among older persons there may have been a 
greater consciousness of need for old-age insur- 
ance and consequently greater interest in obtain- 
ing an account number even when the chance of 
covered employment was relatively slight. It is 
also possible that some persons may have obtained 
account numbers in the belief that they were nec- 
essary for old-age assistance. Whatever the rea- 


sons, it is clear that at the end of 1937 proportion- 
ately more persons over 50 than under that age 
held account numbers without having been in 
covered employment in that year. 

Comparisons of the ages of account holders and 
of persons in covered employment in a later year 
may be expected to show greater differences be- 
cause of the fact that persons who have once 
obtained account numbers continue to hold them, 
whether or not they are currently in covered 
employment. At the same time the differences 
between the age distributions for men and for 
women who hold account numbers should di- 
minish, since more women than men withdraw 
from the labor market but continue to be potential 
claimants to benefits. 


Reported Wages of Men and of Women 


That the 1937 reports showed lower taxable 
earnings for women than for men was indicated in 
earlier articles in the Bulletin. Although women 
comprised 27.4 percent of all persons for whom 
wage reports were made, they received only 16.2 
percent of the total reported wages.‘ A cumula- 


4 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 3-9; Vol. 2, 
No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 3-8. 


Chart IIIl.—Percentage distribution of female employees and their reported taxable wages, by age group, 1937 
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Table 6.—Distribution of male employees with reported taxable wages, 1937, by wage interval within each age group 
[Data corrected to Apr. 10, 1939] 






















































































Number of male employees within each age group 
Wage interval 

All ages Under 15} 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 

years years years years years years years years years years years 
os 21, 580,153 | 41,817 |1, 661,915 |3, 613, 609 |3, 448, 604 |3, 017, 522 |2, 569, 101 |2, 227,150 |1, 909,817 |1, 445, 996 |1, 016, 192 628, 430 

— Fe ‘Reta st - 
OS 2,518,523 | 37,500 | 618,166 | 529,880 893 | 232,727 | 199,302 | 166,546 | 144,840 | 115,678 | 87,540 | 57,361 
RE 1, 370, 317 3,438 | 294,484 | 314,100 | 191,476 | 135,156 | 110,249 | 91,828 | 80,073 | 65,450 | 50,852 | 33°91 
1, 096, 260 478 | 188,384 | 270, 106 ,013 | 115,643} 93,105| 76,070| 66,511 54,063 | 41,141 | 27° 746 
982, 405 143 | 132,200 | 264,014] 157,129) 111,137] 87,227] 71,307 | 62,959} 50,539 39,211 | 29, 440 
927, 977 59 | 101,495 | 231,442 | 156,174 | 100,787] 86,114/| 69,792| 61,024/| 49, 698 | 37,396 | 24.996 
916. 713 39} 82,362] 225,805 | 160,444 | 113,159} 87,438 71,546 62,411 49,943 | 38,061 | 25, sos 
933, 086 27 | 66,165 | 224,098 | 167,449) 119,756) 92,891 | 75,7 66,708 | 53,399 | 40,102] 2% 712 
953, 761 21 | 55,071 | 230,752 | 174,440 | 125,817 | 95,806 | 78,262] 68.378 | 55,439 41,781 | 27 904 
919, 054 14] 40,985 | 222,083 172,508} 122,755 | 94,192 76,852 | 67,825 | 84,487 | 40,553 | 26 800 
949, 798 14| 28,622| 215,531 | 184,171 | 130,844 | 100,602 | $2,426 | 74,475 | 59,272| 44.377 | 20 464 
4, 404, 658 31 48,936 | 703,762 | 890,640 | 693,748 | 835,205 | 457,887 | 309,026 | 312,967 | 223,765 | 138, 601 
2. 883, 035 15 4,326 | 170,952 | 486,317] 551,350 | 464,374 587 | 333,484 | 234, 792 150,477 | 84,361 
1, 282, 709 8 387 | 23,424] 143,797 695 | 245,947 | 218,455 | 174,065 | 116, 681 71,315 | 37.935 
378 8 95 4,455 | 43,070 | 103,908} 119,515] 112,071 | 89, 571 58,958 | 35, 753 | 18. 974 
855, 479 22 138 3,205 | 29,083 | 101,040 175,742 | 158,467 | 114, 630 73, 868 | 42, 330 
Percentage distribution 
i icttiniddetsttccesse ——— 
100.0} 100.0/ 100.0] 100.0] 1000] 1000] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
le 11.7 89.7 37.2 14.7 9.5 7.7 7.8 7.5 7.6 8.0 | eh ame 
a 6.3 8.2 17.7 8.7 5.6 4.5 4.3 4.1 4.2 4.5 5.0 | 5.3 
ieee 6.1 1.2 11.3 7.5 4.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.7 | 41} 44 
ESS RET 4.6 3 8.0 6.8 4.6 3.7 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.5 | 3.9 4.2 
ccna 4.3 oa 6.1 6.4 4.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.7 | 4.0 
i nie aninnntion 4.2 1 5.0 6.2 4.7 3.8 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.5 | 3.7 | 41 
$000-$000..................... 4.3 1 4.0 6.2 4.9 4.0 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.7 | 3.9 | 42 
AEE EE SL 4.4 -1 3.3 6.4 6.1 4.2 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 | 4.1] “5 
 —-_—i “ss ESSEC REE 43 (3) 2.5 6.1 5.0 4.1 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.8 | 4.0 | 4.3 
REET RRR 4.4 (?) 1.7 6.0 5.3 4.3 3.9 3.7 3.9 41 44 47 
$1,000-$1,499.... 2. 20.4 J 2.9 19.5 25.8 23.0 20.8 20. 6 20.9 21.7) 220) 224 
$1,500-$1,999 13.4 (1) an 4.7 14.1 18.3 18.1 18.1 17.4 16.2 | 14.8 | 13.4 
5.9 () () 6 4.2 8.3 9.6 9.8 9.1 8.1 | 7.0 | 6.0 
2.7 () (‘) a 1.2 3.4 4.7 5.0 4.7 4.1 | 3.5 | 3.0 
$3,000 and over 4.0 1 (') « 8 3.3 6.1 7.9 8.3 7.9 | 7.3 | 6.7 
| 
































1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


tive percentage distribution (table 4) shows that 
86 percent of the women in covered employment 
earned less than $1,000 in taxable wages in 1937, 
as compared with 54 percent of themen. Seventy- 
four percent of the men and 97 percent of the 
women had less than $1,500 in reported taxable 
wages. The proportion of men or of women with 
reported earnings of $3,000 or more was exceed- 
ingly small—4 percent and .3 percent, respectively. 

Several factors are doubtless responsible for the 
fact that women’s reported wages were lower than 
those of men: Women may have had more part- 
time or seasonal employment than men, which 
means that their earnings in covered employ- 
ment were for less than full employment; a large 
proportion of the women probably worked in 
occupations and industries where the wage scales 
are relatively low; in some instances women may 
have received lower pay than men for the same 
type of work. No measurement of the relative 
importance of each of these factors is possible 
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from the present data, since employers are not 
now required to report the number of weeks of 
work represented by the wages reported or the 
occupation in which the person was engaged. 
Both the occupational status and the earnings 
of women are influenced in some lines of work 
by the brief duration or intermittency of their 
participation in the labor market. 


The Relation of Age to Reported Earnings 


The percentage distribution, by age groups, of 
employees and of their reported taxable wages is 
shown for men in chart II and for women in 
chart III. Though the women in covered employ- 
ment are more heavily concentrated in the age 
group under 30 years than are the men—857.3 
percent as compared to 40.5 percent (see table 2)— 
the average earnings for both men and women are 
nevertheless heavily weighted with earnings for 
the younger age groups. That earnings for both 
men and women increase with age may be seen 
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Table 7.—Distribution of female employees with reported taxable wages, 1937, by wage interval within each age group 
[Data corrected to Apr. 10, 1939] 
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Wage interval | q 
Allages |Under15} 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-30 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-50 | 60-64 
™ years years years years years years years years years years years 

~—-_-—_oo - a anes 

Total....- ..| 8,174,414 | 4,980 |1, 085, 245 |2, 066, 768 |1, 526,475 |1,073,112 | 813,596 | 600,985 | 450,968 | 280,881 | 172,158 | 90,246 
$1-$00....----- 1,632,147 | 4,438 | 443,538 | 404,349 | 242,008 | 164,611 | 127,872 | 91,202| 68,187| 44,564 | 27,213] 14,485 
$100-$i99 844, 487 337 | 175,623 | 226,753 | 130,385 | 92,214] 71,230 | 51,808] 38,556] 24,653| 15,550] 8270 
$200-$209.....- 686, 711 76 | 117,083 | 193,845 | 118,636 : 50,651 | 44,752} 32,909] 21,190] 13,127| 6,000 
$300- 646, 726 33 | 91,476 | 180,672 | 115,231 | 76,246 | 57,547| 43,520| 32,663 | 20,314/ 13,040] 6,975 
SE cinccnenenesanné 606, 482 | 22| 72,003 | 175,497 | 113,273| 74,017| 55,767| 42,889] 32,897| 20, 12,771 | 6,861 

| 
$500-$509...- 594, 900 | 11} 58,900 | 169,630 | 112,043 | 75,206} 57,105] 45,442| 934,787] 21,245| 13,300] 7,231 
$600-$600........ 598, 397 | 12} 80,165 | 168,217| 115,071] 77,131 | 59, 666 ,302 | 36, 456 585 | 14,197| 7,505 
$700-$799....... 578, 020 | 5| 38,129] 176,056 | 115,261 | 76,410| 656,728 | 45,562 : 21,204 | 13,404] 7,301 
$300-$899... 469, 540 | 6 | 19,944 | 137,685 | 102,967] 66,050 | 47,218] 36,741 | 27,127| 16,457| 10,142| 5,208 
$900-$009...--. 381, 496 | 5} 10,836 | 100,056} 91,942| 58,876| 41,422| 30,681| 22,148/ 13,383) 8116] 4,031 
$1,000-$1,499....---..---..-..| 849, 759 | 12} 7,145 | 124,533 | 224,086 | 175,002| 120,544 | 981,513| 55,532] 32,782] 18,463] 9,207 
$1,500-$1,999... sdantiiad | 198, 162 3 201 | 5,341 | 30,045 | 45,735 | 41,817] 30,911| 21,489| 12,605|/ 6,901| 3,114 
$2,000-$2,499.- . RT 49, 255 |........ a 52 | 617| 3,677| 8,497| 10,622] 9,745 4,631 | 2,774| 1,282 
$2,600-§2,900....-.-.----.-...- 17, 327 3 11 | 218 911} 2364| 3,389) 3,533| 2948) 2000] 1,224 627 
$3,000 and over 20, 996 17 | 49 | 209 49 / 2,310; 3,518| 4,195) 3,861| 2824) 1,918| 1,056 
Percentage distribution 

Total | 100.0] 100.0 | 190.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0/ 100.0] 100.0/ 100.6] 100.0] 100.0] 1000 
20.0| 801] 40.9 19.6 15.9 15.3 15.7 15.0 15.1 15.9 15.8} 160 
$100-$199......... novel 10.3 6.8 16. 2 11.0 9.1 8.6 8.8 8.5 8.6 8.8 9.1 9.2 

$299. a 8.4 | 1.5 10.8 9.4 7.8 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.5 7.6 7.8 
$300-$399 7.9 | 7 8.4 9.2 7.6 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.2 7.2 7.6 7.7 
$400-$499 7.4 | 5 6.7 8.5 7.4 6.9 6.9 7.0 7.3 7.3 7.4 7.6 
$500-$509 7.3 | 2 5.4 8.2 7.3 7.0 7.0 7.4 7.7 7.6 7.7 8.0 
$600-$690 7.3 2 4.6 8.1 7.5 7.2 7.3 7.8 8.1 8.0 8.3 8.4 
$700-$799.- = 7.1 a 3.5 8.2 7.6 7.1 7.0 7.5 7.5 7.5 7.8 8.1 
$800-899. 5.7 1 1.8 6.7 6.7 6.2 5.8 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.9 5.8 
$900-$999. 4.7 | 1 1.0 4.8 6.0 5.5 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.5 

| 
$1,000-$1,499... 10.4 | .2 7 6.0 14.7 16.3 14.8 13.4 12.3 11.7 10.7} 10.2 
$1,500-$1,900__- 2.4 1 | (!) 3 2.0 4.3 6.1 8.1 4.8 4.5 4.0 3.4 
$2,000-$2,499__- K } Sree (| @ 2 8 1.3 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 L4 
$2,500-$2,900._ 2 ai} @ | @ 1 ‘2 4 6 7 7 7 ‘7 
$3,000 and over 3 3) @ | @ 1 a 4 7 9 1.0 L1 1.2 
| | 





























1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


from the median and mean earnings shown in 
table 5. The rate of increase in earnings for the 
women is, however, much less than for the men. 
For the age group 15-19, as is shown in chart IV, 
the earnings of both sexes are almost equal as indi- 
cated by the medians of $172 and $156, respec- 
tively. For this age group the median earnings 
of the women are 90.7 percent of the median for 
the men. The medians of both sexes increase in 
general with the increase in age up to the 40-44 
year group, but the proportionately smaller 
increase in the earnings of women is clearly indi- 
cated by the decline in the ratio of women’s to 
men’s median earnings with the increase in age. 
After 40-44 years the median earnings of both 
men and women decline slightly up to 60-64 years 
of age, but the ratio of women’s earnings shows a 
slight increase. Although the mean earnings for 
each age group are slightly higher than the median, 
in general the same age differentials are indicated 
as well as a similar relationship between the earn- 
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ings of women as compared with men of different 
ages. m 
When measured by the mean, the highest per 
capita taxable earnings for total wage earners are 
for persons in the age group 45-49. The averages 
for men and women considered separately, how- 
ever, show both the highest mean and the highest 
median earnings for the age group 40-44. This 
difference arises from differences in the relative 
number of women in each age group and from 
the proportionate weight of their earnings. The 
higher earnings are of greater weight in influencing 
the mean than the median. 

The variations in the earnings of wage earners 
of different age groups may be seen in greater 
detail in tables 6 and 7, which give the percentage 
distribution of the earnings of men and women 
separately for each age group. For the men, the 
percentages with low earnings, under $500 for 
example, decline markedly with the increase in 
age. The percentages of men with higher earn- 
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ings increase correspondingly with age. For the 
women, changes for the various age groups in the 
relative number with low earnings are much 
smaller than for the men. 

It may be observed both from the averages and 
from the percentage distribution that the average 
taxable wages of men were higher than those of 
women for each age group. To some extent these 
variations reflect occupational differences. This 
factor is probably less important for young than 
for older workers. If it were possible to determine 
the extent to which the women in each age group 
were actually available for and seeking full-time 
employment and the extent to which they did or 
did not obtain such employment, it would then be 
possible to draw some conclusions as to relative 
earning capacity of men and women of different 
ages in terms of taxable wages. The fact that, as 
age advances, women’s earnings fail to show an 
increase proportionate to that of men may reflect 
their briefer participation in the labor market, 
terminated or limited by family responsibilities 
and resulting in little if any advancement on the 





score of continued service, less regular full-time 
employment, or lower wage rates in women’s 
occupations in general. As in all evaluation of 
data concerning the economic position of women, 
it is necessary to take account of two factors which 
represent a constant interplay in their effect upon 
women’s employment: (1) conditions in the labor 
market in terms of type of jobs available to women 
and the wage rates of those jobs; and (2) the effect 
of personal factors upon the work history of 
individual women. 

In considering the relation of age, per se, to 
taxable wages, the data for men are the more 
useful, since it may be considered that most men 
will have been in the labor market more contin- 
uously than is the case with women. 

The low earnings of boys aged 15-19 probably 
arise from the fact that many have had part-time 
employment while in school or have but recently 
obtained first jobs—i. e., irregular employment 
and only brief experience undoubtedly are im- 
portant factors. Beginning with the age group 
20-24, earnings should be more representative of 


Chart 1V.—Median reported taxable wages for each sex, by age group, 1937 
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those individuals who seek work for the entire 
year though it must not be assumed that all 
persons of these or other ages were in covered 
employment throughout the year. The median 
wage reported for this age group of men (20-24 
years) is a little less than $600. The median 
for the next group, 25-29, shows a substantial 
increase to $929. There is a proportionately 
smaller increase in the median for each age group 
up to ages 40-44, when the highest median, 
$1,282, is reached. For the succeeding age 
groups the median declines slightly until it reaches 
$1,026 for men 60-64 years of age. Thus the 
maximum earnings as indicated by the medians 
were for the group 40-44 years of age, the age 
at which opportunities for employment are 
probably best not only in terms of regularity of 
employment but also in terms of wage rates. 
Above this age, earnings, as measured by the 
median, appear to decline gradually to the ages 
60-64. These age differentials remain the same 
whether measured by the mean or the median, 
It should be remembered that even for men the 
total taxable conceal the important 
factor of the period during which such wages are 
earned, which, in turn, is affected by both age 
and occupation. The occupational factor in 
itself is of great weight in relation to the earn- 
ings of persons of different ages. Obviously, 
the proportion of skilled workers whose wages 
are relatively high and whose employment is 


earnings 
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likely to be more steady will be low among the 
younger age groups. On the other hand, loss 
of earnings from illness may be increasingly 
important for the age groups over 44. 


Data on the taxable earnings of workers cov- 
ered by old-age insurance in 1937 show a rather 
high concentration of individuals in the lower 
earning classes. Misinterpretation of the extent 
of low taxable earnings for an entire year is pos- 
sible unless account is taken of the fact that both 
part-time and short-time employment are in- 
cluded as well as full-time employment. No 
wage rates can be calculated on the basis of the 
reported earnings. It must be emphasized also 
that a worker’s reported wages from covered 
employment do not necessarily represent his total 
earnings for that year, though it is probable that, 
for the majority of these covered workers, re- 
ported wages constituted total annual earnings. 
Even in these cases it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that such earnings were not necessarily the 
total earnings of a family. Although the tabula- 
tions by age and by sex leave many questions 
unanswered, they are of great assistance in anal- 
ysis of these wage data, in that they show the 
extent to which the lower amounts of reported 
earnings are associated with groups in which 
employment during a year may be of relatively 
brief duration or intermittent, i. e., young 
persons of both sexes and women at all ages. 
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THE USE OF A STAMP SYSTEM FOR SOCIAL 
INSURANCE IN FRANCE 


MICHAEL FOONER* 


FRANCE HAS experimented to a considerable degree 
with the use of a stamp method for the collection 
of social insurance contributions. Her experience 
with this method of collection stretches over a 
period of almost 30 years and is particularly useful 
to students of social insurance problems because 
of the variety of techniques which have been tried. 
She has had experience with special social in- 
surance stamps and ordinary postage stamps; with 
separate stamps to represent contributions to 
cover different risks and with single stamps to 
cover each insured person’s total contribution for 
all risks; she has tried a stamp system with op- 
tional payment by cash or check; and she has per- 
mitted autonomous mutual-benefit societies to 
act as intermediaries for effecting the operations 
involved in the payment of contributions. At 
present a pay-roll reporting system is in general 
use, while stamps are used to meet specific condi- 
tions. Other elements in the procedure of collect- 
ing and recording social insurance contributions are 
carry-overs from previously established systems. 

For an analysis of France’s experience, as well 
as an understanding of the operation of the con- 
tribution collection procedures, it is necessary to 
refer to some aspects of the development of the 
French social insurance program. 


Features of the Program 


The French social insurance program, as at 
present constituted for the general employee 
population, makes provision against the risks of 
sickness, maternity, invalidity (temporary and 
permanent), old age, and death. It covers prac- 
tically all employees in agriculture as well as in 
industry and commerce but excludes high-salaried 
workers in the latter categories who earn more 
than 30,000 francs annually. Workers in certain 
employments which are covered by special legisla- 
tion are also excluded, such as employees of the 
Government, of railroads, mines, the merchant 
marine, public utilities, and all workers in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The general program is administered under two 


*Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Analysis Division. 
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separate sets of provisions, one for commerce 
and industry, the other for agriculture. As of 
December 31, 1936, under the general program 
about 10.5 million persons in industry and com- 
merce, and about 1.25 million in agriculture 
were effectively registered. The number of 
actual contributors was much smaller, since these 
figures include multiple registrations, and persons 
registered but not contributing for various reasons, 

Contributions are paid by employer and em- 
ployee in equal amounts. In industry and com- 
merce a form of pay-roll reporting is used, and the 
combined contribution rate is 8 percent of wages 
or salary. No contribution is required on earn- 
ings in excess of 18,000 francs per year. In agri- 
culture similar reporting forms are used, but a 
flat rate is assessed, divided equally between 
employer and employee and based upon classifica- 
tion within one of four contribution classes: 
children under 16, women, men, and adults earn- 
ing 12,000 francs and over. 

Under the normal procedure the employer col- 
lects the wage earner’s contribution by deducting 
it from his pay and forwards it, together with his 
own contribution, at the end of every quarter. 
Most contributions are paid in cash, by check, or 
by voucher upon a postal account opened for this 
purpose. Payment by means of stamps is allowed 
under certain conditions. 

To understand the development of the French 
stamp system, it is necessary to review its history 
which dates from the year 1910. 


Original Stamp System 


The Workers’ and Peasants’ Pension Act of 
April 5, 1910, which introduced into France 
general compulsory old-age insurance, established 
the stamp system for collecting contributions. 
The act provided for a very low employee con- 
tribution rate of 9 francs? per year for men, 

1 Ministére du Travail, “Rapport sur l’Application de la Législation des 


Assurances Sociales,’ Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, Dec. 2, 


1938, p. 1531. 

1 The variation in value of the franc in terms of doliars throughout the 
period under discussion must be bornein mind. In 1910 the average exchange 
rate of the franc was approximately 20 cents; between 1929 and 1939 it ranged 
from 3.9 to 6.6 cents; the 1938 average was 2.8 cents. 
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6 francs for women, and 4.5 franes for children 
under 18. The employer’s contribution in each 
case was at the same rate. Special social insur- 
ance stamps were issued in three varieties: in- 
sured persons’ stamps, employers’ stamps, mixed 
stamps (for the combined contributions). One 
contribution card was valid for an entire year. 
The low contribution rate apparently was a 
basic factor in the determination to adopt the 
stamp system as the least costly, the most practi- 
cal, and the most expeditious method of collecting 
contributions. Because of the low value of the 
stamps, fraudulent practices in connection with 
their use were not to be feared. The use of one 
contribution card for each worker and the flat rate 
of contribution led to the belief that employers 
would find it simple to affix the proper stamps. 
After being in operation for a short time, the 


1910 law was undermined by a decision of the 
highest court holding that employers were not 
compelled to deduct the workers’ contributions or 


forward them to the agency in charge of adminis- 
tering the act. The economic strain caused by 
the World War contributed to the further weak- 
ening of the law. 


The Stamp System Under the 1928-30 Program 


Between 1920 and 1930, considerable study was 
given to a revised and broadened program. The 
new law, set in operation in July 1930, provided 
insurance against the risks of sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, and death, as well as against old age. 
The flat rate of contribution was abandoned, and 
five wage classes were established. In industry 
and commerce the double contribution of the 
employer and employee for complete insurance 
varied from 0.50 to 3.50 frances per day, from 12 to 
80 francs per month, and from 144 to 960 francs 
per year. In agriculture the contribution was 
divided into two parts. For old-age insurance 
the same wage classifications were used, but the 
rates of contribution were set at one-fourth of 
those in the schedule for industry and commerce, 
the worker and employer paying equal shares. 
The contribution rate to cover the risks of sick- 
ness, maternity, invalidity, and death was set for 
its own members by each organization insuring 
agricultural workers for these risks, but the 
monthly minimum had to be 5 francs each from 
employer and worker. 

Certain features of the old 1910 law were re- 
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tained, namely, the use of social insurance stamps 
for collecting contributions and the use of an 
annual card for the part of the contribution appli- 
cable to old-age insurance. The sickness insurance 
contributions were entered on a quarterly card. 
The employer was made liable for the double 
contribution and given legal power to collect the 
worker’s share. 

It is clear, however, that the original basic fac- 
tors for using a stamp system—low contribution 
amounts and flat rates—no longer remained. The 
risk of theft and fraud was introduced by the 
higher rates of contribution. For example, an 
annual old-age insurance card in the highest wage 
class might carry 480 francs at the end of a year. 
Moreover, employers with large staffs had to buy 
and handle stamps representing considerable sums. 

But more important difficulties were introduced 
by the use of annual cards for old-age insurance 
contributions and quarterly cards for sickness 
contributions. The annual cards did not offer the 
administrative control that a more frequent 
reporting period makes possible. Furthermore, 
experience showed there was a high degree of error 
in placing proper stamps on proper cards. 

To remove this cause of error, the amending act 
of July 28, 1931, introduced a stamp in two parts, 
one surcharged “V” (vieillesse) for the old-age 
card, the other part was surcharged ‘‘M” (ma- 
ladie) for the sickness insurance card. These 
stamps were used from January 1, 1932, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, for payment of social insurance con- 
tributions except for those insured persons in the 
following categories: agricultural and forestry 
occupations; commercial and industrial workers 
earning from 15,000 francs (or 18,000 francs, de- 
pending on certain circumstances) to 25,000 francs; 
those insured against old age only; and those 
covered by certain special financial systems. For 
these excepted categories the single type of stamp 
without surcharging continued to be used. The 
new stamps only increased the difficulties by 
multiplying the number of categories and of 
stamps to be used. Sometimes even ordinary 
postage stamps or revenue stamps were affixed to 
the contribution cards. 

The 1928-30 act had provided for the possi- 
bility of paying contributions by a method other 
than stamps. A decree dated July 11, 1930, pro- 
vided that employers permanently employing in 
the same establishment not less than 50 workers 
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might pay contributions in cash or by check. 
A decree of August 27, 1931, extended the same 
privilege to employers of 10 or more workers. In 
addition to these two options, employers were also 
permitted, under special circumstances, to use 
stamp machines or a special imprint called 
“vignettes.” With these choices available, an 
increasing preference for payment by check or 
cash became evident, accompanied by a decreas- 
ing use of stamps. The following tabulation ? 
shows the percentage distribution of social insur- 
ance contributions according to method of pay- 
ment during the years 1930-35: 

















Year Stamps | Machines Gee Vignettes 
ES Se ee 90.1 0.1 9.3 0.5 
eR 86. 6 .6 12.3 5 
SEE ROI 78.9 22 18.4 5 
RRA RET 73.8 2.8 22.9 .5 
(EN RinSin he ger? 70. 6 2.9 26.1 .4 
SaaS | 67.5 2.9 29.2 4 





However, it must be borne in mind that the use 
of stamps brought in a considerable amount of 
contribution revenue. In 1935 stamps accounted 
for over 2 billion francs of contributions. 

By the decree law of October 1935, stamps were 
abolished as the normal method of paying contri- 
butions. Wage classes were also abolished. 


The Stamp System Under the Present Program 


The decree of October 1935, which went into 
effect on January 1, 1936, revised many features 
of the social insurance program, including the 
contribution formula and the payment method. 
The contribution rates were set at a percentage of 
wages in industry and commerce, but no contribu- 
tion was due on wages in excess of 1,000 franes 
monthly. (This maximum was raised to 1,250 in 
1936 and to 1,500 in 1938.) In agriculture the 
rates were set according to three classifications— 
men, women, and children—without regard to 
wages. (The amending decree law of June 15, 
1938, established one additional classification for 
agriculture—adults earning more than 12,000 
francs annually.) Pay-roll reporting was substi- 
tuted for the stamp system, except within certain 
special situations. 

Within the first 10 days following the close of 
the previous quarter, pay-roll reports are filed by 


1 France, Ministére du Travail, Rapport sur t’ Application de la Loi des 
Assurances Sociales . . . par. M. Jean Lebas. 1937, p. 43. 
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each employer in commerce and industry, in the 
form of an individual quarterly reporting leaflet 
(feuillet trimestriel de cotisations) for each insured 
wage earner employed during the quarter, plus a 
summary sheet (bordereau) for the entire group. 
The employer accompanies these reports with the 
total contribution payment, in cash or by postal- 
account draft or check. The employer with more 
than 10 employees must send his pay-roll report, 
accompanied by check or draft, to the regional 
service of the locality in which the establishment 
is found. The employer of 10 or fewer employees 
may use the same procedure if he has a postal- 
checking account, or he must present his pay-roll 
report to the local post office accompanied by a 
payment incash. An employer with a permanent 
staff of 100 or more workers within a single 
administrative region must post bond with the 
regional service, or make a guarantee deposit 
equal to one-tenth of the total contributions paid 
by him and his employees in the previous year, or 
he must pay on a monthly basis. 

The bordereau lists the name, registration num- 
ber, and total contribution amount of each 
worker employed by the employer, and has a 
detachable portion for a receipt to the employer. 

The procedure in agriculture is similar to that 
in industry, except that certain alternative pro- 
cedures are permitted. Most important of these 
alternatives is the opportunity allowed agricultural 
employers to file reports and pay contributions 
through an approved mutual-benefit society or 
organization. 


Stamp Procedure 


Stamps for the payment of social insurance 
contributions are used chiefly for temporary, 
casual, occasional, and home workers, and for 
persons (other than traveling and commercial 
salesmen) who work for several employers at the 
same time and are paid on a piece-work, job, 


commission, or profit-sharing basis. In addition 
to the required use of stamps for such workers, 
both in agriculture and in commerce and industry, 


agricultural employers are permitted an optional 
use of stamps. 

Ordinary postage stamps are used. ‘They are 
affixed by the employer and canceled by writing 
the date over them in ink or with a rubber stamp. 
Stamps are affixed to single-sheet leaflets, which 
differ for agriculture and for industry. 


Social Security 
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Industry and Commerce.—In industry and com- 
merce the stamp leaflets (feuillets intercalaires 
nominatifs) are obtained by the worker, upon 
request, from the regional service. These are, 
in effect, supplementary forms to the quarterly 
reporting leaflets (fewillets trimestriels de cotisa- 
tions) which each registered worker receives 
through the mail. Both leaflets measure 6x8\% 
inches. The stamp leaflet has spaces for 70 
stamps. ‘The quarterly reporting leaflet is printed 
in two parts, each calling for the worker’s name, 
address, registration number, employer’s name 
and address, and the total amount of wages and 
contribution paid for the quarter. The lower half 
of this leaflet is the receipt (attestation) portion 
which, when the quarterly reports are turned in, 
is detached by the post office or regional service 
and returned to the wage earner, either directly 
or via the employer. 

A worker in industry and commerce using stamp 
leaflets may use a single one, taking it around to 
each employer for the affixing and cancelation of 
the stamps each time wages are paid, or he may 
obtain one for each employer to hold and use for 
the duration of the entire quarter. If the worker 
retains his leaflet, he himself deposits it, together 
with his quarterly reporting leaflet, at the post 
office at the end of the quarter. The clerk adds up 
the amounts of the stamps, writes the total on the 
face of the leaflet, and inserts the same total on 
the attestation of the quarterly reporting leaflet, 
which is handed to the worker asa receipt. If the 
employer has been holding the stamp leaflet, he 
deposits it at the post office and receives in return 
the attestation, which he transmits to the worker. 

The attestation performs the functions of receipt 
for the contribution, record of wages, proof of 
right to benefits, and as a self-policing feature of 
the system. The worker usually has to present 
attestations for the past two fiscal quarters in order 
to obtain medical benefits. In case of dispute 
concerning his pension, he may present attestations 
covering his employment career. Self-policing is 
effected because, when the worker receives no 
attestation or if he receives one with an incorrect 
wage and contribution amount recorded, he is 
able to take the matter up immediately with his 
employer or the administration in order to get the 
record corrected. 

Agriculture —In agriculture there is much 
greater flexibility in the general payment of con- 
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tributions and in the use of stamps. There is 
no special stamp leaflet, since the regular leaflet 
is a combined quarterly reporting and stamp form. 
In size, it has the same width as the leaflet used in 
industry and commerce, but is twice as long 
(6x16% inches). Insured wage earners receive the 
leaflets through the mail from the regional service 
or from the mutual-benefit associations with 
which they are affiliated. 

As in the case of industrial and commercial 
workers, the insured agricultural worker who 


Quarterly reporting leaflet for workers in industry and 
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works for several employers may retain his own 
leaflet, taking it around to each employer for 
affixing and canceling stamps each time wages 
are paid. He also turns his own leaflet in at the 
post office and receives the attestation. 

If the employer chooses to use stamps for his 
regular employees, he retains the leaflets and 
deposits them at the end of the quarter, at the 
post office, which in turn sends him the attestations 
to give to his employees. 

There is a general provision whereby an em- 
ployer in agriculture may arrange with an ap- 
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proved agricultural mutual-benefit society to fill 
out in his behalf the quarterly pay-roll reports and 
to file them with the post office. The employer 
who uses stamps may also arrange with such a 
society to do all the necessary work in his behalf. 
In this case he transmits to the society the leaflets 
of his employees, with an indication of the dura- 
tion of employment of each worker. The or- 
ganization affixes stamps on each leaflet, cancels 
them, and charges them to the account which 
the employer maintains with the society. It also 


Stamp leaflet for workers in industry and commerce 
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deposits the leaflets at the post office, accompanied 
by a bordereau for each employer. The post office 
delivers the receipts to the organization which, in 
turn, passes them to the employer, who keeps 
his own receipt and gives his employees their 
attestations. 

General Provisions——An employer who pastes 
stamps on an employee’s leaflet may, if the 
employee retains the leaflet, request a receipt for 
their value from him. 

Only one payment procedure may be used in 
connection with a single leaflet during any quarter. 





For example, if an employer has five workers for 
whom he pays contributions in cash and during 
the course of the quarter hires a worker who has 
been receiving stamps, the employer must con- 
tinue the use of stamps for this worker until the 
end of the quarter. When the new quarter 
begins, he may adopt for the new worker the 
contribution method he uses habitually. 


Observations 


From its beginning as a simple pension system 
in 1910, France has developed a broad social 
insurance program covering a large proportion of 
the population. In the development of adminis. 
trative organization and methods, significant reyi- 
sions have frequently been adopted, based upon 
experience with the program’s operation. Al- 
though strenuous efforts have been made toward 
administrative simplicity, special group interests 
and established traditions have delayed or hindered 
this process. 

In these terms are to be explained much of the 
development of the collection and recording pro- 
cedures for insured persons’ contributions. The 
stamp system was brought into the 1928-30 social 
insurance program largely as a carry-over of the 
method previously used for the 1910 pension 
system. As a result of its loss of favor, especially 
in commerce and industry, alternative procedures 
were developed until, in the 1935 program, the 
stamp system was relegated to a minor role in 
favor of a pay-roll reporting system. The stamp 
system, generally speaking, now finds its chief 
usefulness in agriculture and in circumstances 
where the employer-employee relationship is tem- 
porary, unstable, vague, or complicated and where 
the contribution amounts involved are small. 

The special procedures which allow autono- 
mous agricultural mutual-benefit societies to act as 
agents for employers in the payment of contribu- 
tions and to participate in administrative matters, 
and which allow an optional use of stamps for 
insured persons in agriculture, may have intro- 
duced complications. However, in order to gain 
the cooperation and support of the agricultural 
population, it was found desirable to provide for 
such flexibility and autonomy. For the same 
reason, the social insurance program for agricul- 
ture carries lower contribution rates and heavy 


State subsidies. 
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RACE, NATIVITY, CITIZENSHIP, AGE, AND RESIDENCE 
OF 1,000,000 RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE” 


From AN analysis of the data’ on more than 1 
million persons accepted for old-age assistance by 
States? in selected periods of 1936-37 and in 
1937-38, it is possible to present a picture of this 
group in terms of race, nativity, citizenship, age, 
and residence, and to place these findings in per- 
spective by relating them to similar characteristics 
of the general aged population in the United 
States as shown by the 1930 census. All compar- 
isons with census data must, of course, be con- 
sidered approximate because of the lapse of time 
since the last enumeration and the lack of exact 
information on changes which have occurred since 
1930. The salient findings for this group of aged 
recipients are shown in chart I. 


Race 


The representation of major racial groups 
among recipients of old-age assistance does not 
correspond closely to the proportions these groups 
comprised of the total population 65 years of age 
and over in 1930. Among recipients accepted in 
both 1936-37 and 1937-38, the proportion of 
Negroes was large in relation to the total number 
of Negroes 65 and over, as shown in table 1. Of 
the 586,000 aged persons accepted for assistance 
in 1937-38, 78,900 or 14 percent were Negro, 
whereas that racial group accounted for only 
about 5 percent of the total population aged 65 
and over in 1930. On the other hand, the 502,800 
white persons approved for old-age assistance in 
1937-38 represented somewhat less than 86 percent 
of the total number accepted, although white 
persons comprised almost 94 percent of the total 


aged group. 
Although the proportion of Negro recipients 


appears large in relation to the proportion in 


*Prepared in the Social Data Section of the Division of Public Assistance 
Research, Bureau of Research and Statistics. The previous articles in the 
series, of which this is the fifth and last, were published in the Bulletin in 
November and December 1938 and February and March 1939. 

! From annual reports made to the Social Security Board by States admin- 
istering old-age assistance programs under plans approved by the Board. 
In 1936-37, 43 States administered old-age assistance programs under plans 
spproved by the Social Security Board, but only 42 States reported informa- 
tion on this subject. For the period covered in the different States see 
Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 1937, p. 142. In 1937-38, 
& States administered approved plans. 

1The term “State” is used to include the District of Columbia and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
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the aged population, it must not be inferred that 
the incidence of old-age assistance for this group 
is high in relation to need. Negroes as a group 
constitute a less privileged portion of the popula- 
tion, and it is extremely unlikely that the number 


Chart I.—Old-age assistance: Characteristics of recipi- 
ents accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 in all States ! 
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1 Exclusive of Virginia which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38; 
age distribution does not show recipients 60-64 years of age, 0.5 percent of 
total; residence distribution is exclusive of New England States, where 
definitions of urban and rural are not applicable. 


aided is disproportionate to the number of aged 
Negroes requiring public assistance to maintain 
a minimum standard of living. 

As shown in table 1, the proportion of Negroes 
accepted was more than 2 percent higher in 1937- 
38 than in 1936-37. This rise is attributable 
primarily to the inauguration of old-age assistance 
programs in 1937-38 in several States with large 
Negro populations—Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. Table 2 shows 
the percentage of Negroes among recipients in 
the 20 States in which Negroes constitute 2 per- 
cent or more of the total population 65 years and 
over. In these 20 States Negroes comprised 
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Table 1.—Old-age assistance: Race of recipients ac- 
cepted during selected periods of the fiscal year 
1936-37 and during the fiscal year 1937-38, and of the 
population 65 years and over in 1930, in all States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 


























Total recipients accepted —— 
years an 
Race over (1930 
1936-37 1937-38 census) 
Number 
OE e 477, 132 585, 877 6, 527, 700 
a 418, 720 502, 798 6, 124, 806 
Rh ktininGnictemnainaindinnant 53, 357 78, 891 347, 215 
SRA ES 1 5, 055 14,188 55, 589 
Percent 
0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
0 87.7 85.8 93.8 
aie iibihieeinbininkinmainasenninih 11.2 13.5 5.3 
SEE a ae 1.1 o¥ .9 














1Includes 132 recipients for whom information concerning race was 


nown. 
1 Includes 26 recipients for whom information concerning race was 
unknown. 


25 percent of the persons approved in 1937-38 
as compared with 20 percent in 1936-37. Negroes 
comprised about 12 percent of the total aged 
population in this group of States in 1930. It is 
unlikely that a marked shift in the racial distri- 
bution of the aged population in the country as 
a whole has occurred since 1930, but for particular 
States migration during the past decade may 
have altered considerably the racial distribution, 
even though younger persons have probably 
accounted for a large share of the migration. 
For this reason, comparisons with the census 
have not been made for individual States. 

Persons of races other than white and Negro 
who were granted old-age assistance in 1937-38 
numbered only 4,200 or 0.7 percent, whereas 1.1 
percent fell within this classification in the pre- 
vious year. These figures are not strictly com- 
parable to the 1930 census inasmuch as Mexican 
recipients are included with the white group in 
the social data whereas the census includes Mexi- 
cans with other races. 

Over three-fourths of the recipients of other 
races were Indians, one-eighth were Chinese, and 
the remaining eighth included Japanese, Hawaiians, 
Koreans, Filipinos, Hindus, Malayans, Siamese, 
and Samoans. The proportion of other races 
varied considerably among the individual States, 
inasmuch as Indians, who constitute the majority 
group, are concentrated in certain States. Any 
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person of mixed white and Indian blood has been 
considered Indian unless the percentage of Indian 
blood is very small! or unless he is regarded as 
white person in the community in which he lives, 

In Hawaii, Alaska, Nevada, Montana, and 
South Dakota the proportions of other races to 
the total recipients accepted during the year were 
93, 48, 19, 14, and 7 percent, respectively. As 
shown in table 3, in all of the 11 States, except 
Hawaii, approving more than 100 recipients of 
other races, the great majority were Indians. In 
Washington and California more than 5 percent 
were Chinese and in Hawaii 49 percent were 
Chinese, 20 percent Japanese, 12 percent Hawaiian, 
and 11 percent Korean 


Nativity and Citizenship 


Of the 6.5 million persons aged 65 or over who 
resided in the United States in 1930, 1.7 million, 
or about one-fourth, had been born in foreign 
countries. Among recipients approved for old-age 
assistance in 1936-37 and 1937-38, however, 
foreign-born persons were under-represented in 
relation to their proportion ia the population 
aged 65 and over in 1930. In 1936-37, 16 percent 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Percent of Negroes 
among recipients accepted during selected periods 
of the fiscal year 1936-37 and during the fiscal year 
1937-38, in all States and in States in which Negroes 
constituted 2 percent or more of the population 65 
years and over in 1930 
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1 No approved plan for old-age assistance In 1936-37. 
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Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Race of recipients, other 
than white or Negro, accepted during the fiscal year 
1937-38, in all States' and in States with more than 
100 recipients of “‘other races” 














| Recipients, other | Percent of recipients, other 
Total | than white or than white or Negro, of 
recipi- Negro specified race 
State ents ac- a a a 
cepted | 
Number! Percent | Indian | Chinese Other 
—— | ——| | - — 
All States - 585,877 | 24,162 0.7 75.5 12.5 12.0 
Alaska... ..--- | 554 268 48.4 0 | eS aa 
Arizona. . . . - | 6, 540 159 2.4 90. 6 | 3.8 | 5.6 
California... 47,954 | 845 7] 92.4 | 64) 1.2 
Hawaii... - 945 | 880 93.1 |... wal 48.9 *651.1 
Michigan....---- 41, 323 113 3 100.0 | seamen ‘ 
Montana.. | 3,216 | 434 13.5 99.3 6 iS 
North Carolina | 33,060 133 .4 | eee ee 
Nevada... . 2, 145 | 409 19. 1 99.8 | | Se 
Oklahoma 7, 432 | 152 2.0 Og SR KARR 
South Dakota 8, O88 62 7.0 99.8 | co 
Washington - 9, 858 142 1.4 80.3} 19.0 7 








1 Exclusive of Virginia, which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 
‘Includes 499 recipients in 30 States where number was too small for sig- 


nificant percentage distribution; 9 other States had no recipients other than 
white or Negro. 
tIncludes Japanese, 20.0 percent; Hawaiian, 11.7 percent; Korean, 10.8 


percent; other, 8.6 percent. 


of the persons approved were born in foreign 
countries. As shown in table 4, the same pro- 
portion of the recipients accepted in 1937-38 were 
of foreign birth, while 25 percent of the aged 
population were foreign-born.’ It is a matter of 
conjecture as to whether the proportion of foreign- 
born in the population 65 or over has declined 
since 1930. The total foreign-born population is 
probably smaller than in 1930. There has been 
practically no immigration in recent years to offset 
deaths in this portion of the population. This 
group, however, is much older, on the average, 
than the native population. In 1930 more than 
14 percent of the total foreign-born population 
were between 55 and 64 years of age, whereas only 
6 percent of the native population were persons 
who, if they survived, would attain age 65 within 
the present decade. Even though the proportion 
of foreign-born in the aged population may be 
substantially the same as in 1930, the movement 
of the population in the past decade may have 
altered significantly this proportion in particular 
States. 

The requirement by a majority of the States of 
citizenship as a condition of eligibility limits the 
number of foreign-born persons accepted for old- 
age assistance, but the fact that under-representa- 
tion is found in most States which do not require 
citizenship, as well as in all States having such a 


ee: 

* Percentages based on number of white persons of foreign birth. For the 
age group 65 years and over, the census does not contain data on nativity 
of other than white persons. The number of such persons is very small, 
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requirement, indicates that other limiting influ- 
ences, such as the difficulty of proving age or 
residence, may also be operative. In table 5 the 
States with approved plans in 1937-38 have been 
grouped according to citizenship requirement as 
a condition of eligibility. In 27 of the 28 States 
requiring citizenship, 15 percent of the recipients 
approved were of foreign birth as compared with 
26 percent of the population aged 65 and over. 
On the other hand, in 19 of the 20 States not re- 
quiring citizenship, 17 percent of the persons ac- 
cepted for old-age assistance were foreign-born, 
whereas 23 percent of the aged population in these 
States were of foreign birth. In general, there- 
fore, the extent of under-representation is sub- 
stantially larger in States requiring citizenship. 
The proportion of foreign-born recipients ac- 
cepted during 1937-38 was smaller than their pro- 
portion in the population 65 years and over in all 
States except Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Washington. The over-representation of foreign- 
born persons approved in 1937-38 in Pennsylvania 
and Washington probably resulted from the re- 


Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Nativity of recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 and of the 
population 65 years and over in 1930, in all States ' 


| Population 65 years 

















Recipients accepted | and over (1930 
Nativity census) 
Number Percent | Number Percent 
i 
I ceciitgcencisntsieiiaansel 2 584, 378 100.0 | 6, 517, 127 100.0 
| ES eee eee = 491, 403 | 84.1 | 4,862,821 74.6 
Foreign-born #............... 92, 823 | 15.9 | 1,654,306 25. 4 





1 Exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii, and of Virginia, which had no plan for 
old-age assistance in 1937-38. 

+ Includes 152 recipients for whom information concerning nativity was 
unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 

3 Includes foreign-born of Negro and other races. For the age group 65 
years and over, census data on nativity are available only for white persons. 

4 Foreign-born white only. 


moval of the citizenship requirements in these 
States in July 1937 and June 1937, respectively. 
In Rhode Island, which has a very high proportion 
of foreign-born in the aged population, 20 years 
continuous residence in the United States is per- 
mitted in lieu of citizenship. 
The range in the proportion which persons of 
foreign birth comprised of the total number of 
¢ Comparisons with census data cannot be made for Alaska and Hawaii 
because the territorial census does not include data on nativity for persons 
65 years and over. Iowa and South Dakota are listed separately. Iowa 
grants assistance to any person otherwise eligible who has resided in the 


United States 25 years and believes himself to be a citizen, while South Dakota 
approves grants to applicants who have taken out their first papers. 
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recipients approved during 1937-38 was wide. In 
North Dakota 57 percent of the persons approved 
were born in foreign countries, and in Rhode 
Island, Minnesota, Massachusetts, and Washing- 


Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Foreign-born white 
among recipients accepted during the fiscal year 
1937-38 and in the population 65 years and over in 
1930, according to citizenship requirement in each 
State ' 
























































| Foreign-born | Percent 
white of foreign- 
Total | bite t 
ota white in 
States eee recipients | popula- 
accepted | wom. | tion 65 
” ber Percent | years and 
| over (1930 
census) 
| 
| 
CS OO 584,378 | 92,823 | 15.9 25.4 
Not requiring citizenship ?___..._. 259,484 | 42,867) 16.5 | 23.3 
I ati cnmnmmedinien 6, 966 | 82 | 1.2 | 3.3 
Re BRN nailer 21, 082 1, 280 | 6.1 | 12.1 
i tidnédpiwabssnaddamede 36, 700 118 3] 1.6 
a Raia 21, 516 1,899 | 8.8 | 17.2 
i a a 8, 479 214 2.5 8.0 
SRI a8 10, 356 1, 655 16.0 18.1 
| AS 41,323 | 14,925 | 36.1 | 38.6 
Minnesota #__..............__. 8,855) 4,286| 48.4) 59.6 
eet itivtiedeiancnadeteunidicele 1, 992 | 6 | 3 | 1.4 
eRe REE 29, 012 1, 922 | 6.6 12.9 
SARIN 3.216; ‘'953| 29.6 37.3 
aint aa 3, 510 | 884} 25.2 36.8 
PE MINN cnccccecuncacnses 1, 002 44 | 4.4 | 6.4 
Pennsylvania................. 20, 266 6, 337 | 31.3 | 23.3 
SNCS RET 2,588 | 1,417 | 54.8 | 46.4 
i “ss TE 24, 647 | 106 4] 2.0 
6 aE: 7, 585 2, 668 35.2 43.9 
IIL, os... nencencesences 9.858 | 3,919) 40.1 38.8 
I i a 531 | 122 23.0 | 26. 5 
Requiring citizenship or first | 
RR a i RE aD | 23, 304 5,314 22.8 | 30.0 
ES ee | 14,316 | 2,158 15.1 | 27.1 
South Dakota. --. 2-2-2222. | 8,988} 3,156] 351) 44.3 
Requiring citizenship *............ | 301, 590 | 44, 642 | 14.8 | 26.3 
Eee | 6,470 | 40 | 6 | 2.6 
wR RS | = 6, 540 | 643 | 9.8 | 11.2 
SRR | 47,954 | 8, 581 17.9 | 29.4 
ES cncntheeescanetinss | 11,833} 1,940 16.4 | 25.6 
Connecticnt.................. 2, 797 | 816 29.2 | 39.0 
Delaware___......... eal 147 11 | 7.5 | 11.1 
District of Golumbia_..._.___. 987 | 21 2.1 | 12.8 
RSE Ae | 1, 546 232 | 15.0 25.2 
NE sciitialicndieneemensonadl 25,133 | 6,493) 25.8 | 35.7 
TAT LIES 166 | 386 4.2 | 9.1 
i i RRR | 5,757 34 6 4.0 
en Ra ae | 4,952 | 268 5.4 13.6 
Massachusetts................ | 19,550! 7,863 49.2 | 41.5 
RR a 2, 145 | 299 14.0 28.7 
New Hampshire... ........... 7| 24) 2.7 26.1 
|. ~ > peseeenentete 928 1, 713 24.7 37.5 
BI in icine nmncainans 23,423) 7.244| 30.9 40.1 
North Carotina..............- 33, 060 37 ae 8 
BE IL, cntnasoecocens 1, 486 R49 57.1 66.4 
a 19,020 | 1,803 9.5 17.6 
aad 7, 432 | 187 2.5 6.3 
eign be cn eadagie 7,169 | 1,014 14.1 26.7 
South Carolina__........._.. 24.415 | 35 a 1.1 
a 16, 934 | 552 3.3 9.0 
ct 2, 052 | 277 13.5 18.0 
West Virginia.............-._- 4. 498 | 60 1.3 4.5 
Wisconsin... 9.209! 3,030! 329 47.9 











1 Exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii, and of Virginia, which had no plan for 
old-age assistance in 1937-38. 

1 Exclusive of Hawaii for which data are not available on percent of foreign- 
born white in population 65 years and over. 

§ Noncitizens must have resided in the United States 25 years. 

4 Noncitizens must have resided in the United States 20 years. 

§ Noncitizens must have resided in the United States 15 years. 

* Grants aid to a person, resident in the United States 25 years, who in 
good faith believes self to be a citizen. 

? Exclusive of Alaska for which data are not available on percent of foreign- 
born white in population 65 years and over. 
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Table 6.—-Old-age assistance: Place of birth of foreign. 
born recipients accepted during selected periods of 
the fiscal year 1936-37 and during the fiscal year 
1937-38, in all States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board 




















| Foreign-born recipients 

a 
Place of birth 1936-37 1937-38 
‘om ———-  - - -— - ————_ 
| 

Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
lh piiticdetencpineganse | 1 76, 699 | 100.0 | 2 94, 243 100.0 
——— c —— —=—=s 
Bi auniptidetnenibasesiennewana | 68,650 89. 6 77, 049 81.8 
Northwestern...._......_.. 31, 189 | 40.7 38, 278 40.6 
EEE | 25, 576 33. 4 25, 219 26.8 
FRE painless 6, 901 9.0 7,419 7.9 
ESSE | 4, 952 6.5 5, 847 6.2 
Oe: 32/ @ 286 ‘3 
————__.-|s >. — 
Pia csccasccsacccss mas tie 652 8 1,092 12 
———— —_—_— = = 
North America. .---- . 7, 042 9.2 15, 596 16.6 
Canada___-..-. sia ated 6, 460 8.4 14, 484 15.4 
Newfoundland ed 62 1 171 2 
Mexico... tz 251 - 382 4 
ly as 50 a 142 2 
| eae 219 a 417 4 
SESE SE TO ee 286 4 405 4 





1 Includes 69 foreign-born recipients for whom information concerning coun- 
try of birth was unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages, 

? Includes 101 foreign-born recipients for whom information concerning 
country of birth was unknown; these cases were omitted in computing 
percentages. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Exclusive of possessions of the United States. 


ton more than 40 percent were foreign-born. In7 
southern States which have very small! foreign- 
born populations—Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee—less than 1 percent of the recipients 
approved in 1937-38 were of foreign birth. Chart 
II shows the percentage of foreign-born among re- 
cipients accepted in 1937-38 and among the popu- 
lation 65 years and over for States in which for- 
eign-born white persons constitute 5 percent or 
more of the aged population. 

Almost 90 percent of those approved in 1936-37 
were born in Europe, and 82 percent of those 
approved in 1937-38. As shown in table 6, 
almost half the European-born accepted in 1937-38 
originated in the northwestern part. Northwest- 
ern Europe is composed of England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, and France; 
central Europe consists of Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Jugo- 
slavia; eastern Europe comprises Russia, Lithu- 
ania, Finland, Rumania, and Turkey in Europe; 
and southern Europe includes Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. 
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Seventeen percent of the foreign-born persons 
approved in 1937-38 were from other North 
American countries, with over 15 percent from 
Canada; in 1936-37 only 9 percent were from 
other North American countries. The small 
proportion from Asia—about 1 percent in 1937- 
38—may be accounted for by the fact that Cali- 
fornia, the State with the greatest number of per- 
sons of Asiatic birth, requires citizenship for 
eligibility and such persons are not eligible for 
citizenship. 

The location of foreign-born recipients parallels 
the geographic distribution of different nationali- 
ties in the total population. Recipients born in 
northwestern and central Europe are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States, while those 
from southern Europe have remained in the north- 
eastern States. Although recipients from Canada 
are found in considerable numbers in many States, 
they have for the most part become residents of 
the northern New England States and of Michigan. 

The distribution by citizenship status of persons 
accepted for old-age assistance is, of course, in- 
fluenced by the requirement in a majority of 
States of citizenship as a condition of eligibility. 
Furthermore, the States requiring citizenship in- 
clude five of the six States with the highest per- 
centage of aliens in the total white foreign-born 


Table 7.—Old-age assistance: Citizenship of all recipi- 
ents and of foreign-born recipients in all States,' 
and of foreign-born recipients in States not requiring 
citizenship, among recipients accepted during the 
fiscal year 1937-38 
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Foreign-born 


























7 ton.| recipients in 
. tis : Total recipi- Total foreign 20 States not 
Citizenship status ents accepted born recipi- requiring 
ents accepted citizenship 
for eligibility 
Number 
Total . 2 585, 877 494, 243 3 43, 990 
Citizen 568, 690 77, 208 27, 518 
With first papers ‘ 3, 394 3, 394 2, 985 
Alien_... ides 2 i 13, 623 13, 623 13, 469 
Percent 
Total ded 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Ee ae oer ees 97.1 81.9 62.6 
With first papers...........- 6 3.6 6.8 
set Lae 2.3 14.5 30. 6 








! Exclusive of Virginia, which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 
* Includes 170 recipients for whom information concerning citizenship was 
unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 
* Includes 18 foreign-born recipients for whom information concerning citi- 
= status was unknown; these cases were omitted in computing per- 
eS. 
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Chart II.—Old-age assistance: Foreign-born white in 


population 65 years and over in 1930 and among recip- 
ients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in 
selected States ' 
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! Includes States in which foreign-born white constitute more than 5 per- 
cent of the population 65 years and over, omitting Alaska and Hawaii. 


population 21 years and over.’ According to the 
1930 census about 50 percent of the aliens in the 
United States aged 21 and over lived in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, and Rhode Island, all of which except 
Rhode Island have citizenship requirements. 

As shown in table 7, over 97 percent, or about 
568,700, of the total number of recipients accepted 
during 1937-38 were citizens; only 2 percent, or 


* The census does not contain data on the number of aliens 65 or more 
years of age. 
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approximately 13,600, were aliens; and less than 
1 percent, or 3,400, had received their first papers. 
Almost 82 percent of the recipients of foreign birth 
had become citizens, 4 percent had taken out their 
first papers, and 15 percent had remained aliens. 

Recipients who had their first papers or who 
were aliens were concentrated in the 20 States not 
requiring citizenship. Even in these States, how- 
ever, the overwhelming majority of the persons 
accepted were citizens. Table 8 shows that almost 
94 percent of the recipients approved in this group 
of States were citizens, 1 percent had their first 
papers, and 5 percent were aliens. Of the foreign- 
born persons accepted in these 20 States, about 
62 percent had become citizens, 7 percent had ob- 
tained their first papers, and 31 percent were aliens. 

As is indicated in table 8, Pennsylvania is the 
only State, with the exception of Hawaii, in which 
aliens and persons who had their first papers com- 
prised more than half the foreign-born recipients 
approved in 1937-38. Aged persons lacking citi- 
zenship first became eligible for old-age assistance 
in Pennsylvania in July 1937. In Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Washington, Maine, and Louisiana 
more than one-third of the foreign-born recipients 





approved in 1937-38 were either persons who had 
obtained their first papers or aliens. Citizenship 

was required in Washington until June 1937, a 
in Michigan this requirement had been eliminated 
in July 1937. 


Age 

Under the Social Security Act Federal funds 
may be used for old-age assistance to persons 65 
or more years of age, although the States are free 
to adopt lower age limits for recipients whose 
payments are met wholly from State or State and 
local funds. Most States have established a 
minimum age requirement of 65 years. Colorado 
is the only State which has set a lower age limit; 
assistance is granted to persons between 60 and 
65 years of age if they have resided continuously 
in the State for 35 years and are otherwise eligible. 
Because a number of the State laws which were in 
effect prior to the passage of the Social Security 
Act specified an age requirement of 70 years, the 
act provided that plans might prescribe a mini- 
mum age of as much as 70 years until January 1, 
1940. After that time Federal grants may be 
made only to States which provide for a minimum 


Table 8.—Old-age assistance: Citizenship of all recipients and of foreign-born recipients accepted during the 
fiscal year 1937-38, in all States ' and in States with no citizenship requirements 
























































Total recipients accepted Foreign-born recipients accepted 
| 
| Percent having specified citi- | Percent having specified citi- 
State | zenship status zenship status 
Number Number ——— — 
| Citizen — Alien | Citizen Lb Alien 
CES EIR Ee EER TE ee Ee 9 585, 877 | 97.1 | 0.6 2.3 | 394,243 81.9 14.5 
6s dinhbnectiacdinidlimnnetbieniiinignids | «200,420; 087, 11| 62| *43,00| o26| 68 ¥0.6 
telah nlieaeiaaiieaians 6, 966 99.9 | 1 | | a a 
REE TID AES EE TAS RCN 21, 082 98.0 | 6 1.4] 1,433 | 71.1 8.8 20. 1 
ae ibe dSenecatansesecedsineseenstheodasseccscnereseasonssesesscors 36, 700 99.9) (5 “a 123 78.9 7 15.4 
initia tndinihninentinhenammebngbinnh aueehdbenmratamstninianne 945 21.7 | 4] 77.9 756 2.1 5 97.4 
BR iciecccccsccoceccesenescccssseseseveesersecscescorseserescossess= | 21, 516 7.8 | 1.0 | 2} 1,902 74.8 11.2 4.0 
II ES SE Se aL ee 8, 479 99.1 | 1 8 220 63. ¢ 11 32.3 
itis nani t dike enematenininendmdehacubineiaeneninds 10, 356 93.7 2 6.1 | 1, 660 60.8 1.2 38.0 
Sl tithiniennnasdensnbnkadhensesssenbieseeonneneuaesestcebenes 41, 323 | 84.4 | 3.4 | 12.2 15, 002 57.1 4 33.5 
Te a a eenihh edie soieeet 8, 855 | 90.6 | 1.9 | 7.5 4, 289 | 80. 5 4.0 15.5 
SINIITD sststncctinccbenteasiehadegdaconsunannnnapedserderestl } ea} 100.0 |...) i = es 
tii Aitsinednwninciipniiasicainnncnnnehpboibneutinimeonnnaibes 29, 012 99.0 | 3 | 7] 1,929 85. 3 4.6 10.1 
a es iieaabSpedensiiomansbactiead 3, 216 95.0 | 2.3 | 2.7 | 978 | 83.4 7.7 8.9 
TE ae eae ene me | 3, 510 95.7 1.9 2.4 | 886 | 83. 0 7.6 9.4 
 cintccnbbckbbnteriatcbednbuagsensanannetoreeniieneesnesen 1,002 98.7 a 1.2 | 65 '1...... seas — 
EE LEE ETT TES ALT aN anne | 20, 266 83.8 1.4 14.8 | 6, 358 48.3 4.5 7.2 
Rhode a 2, 588 75.3 | 2] 23.5 | 1,428 | 55.3 2.1 42.6 
ITs oa 1 a oa ecncgeaturaucancbtakebbceosivves | 24, 647 9.9) (| | 107 | 85.9 | 9 182 
Weshingtoa.-- 2c] as] as] x2] aka] Som] m2] 80 32.8 
| SS A ae ee eee ae 531 93. 1 2.6 4.3 126 | 70. 6 11.1 18.3 








4 Includes 156 recipients whose citizenship status was unknown; these cases 
were omitted in computing percentages. 

§ Less than 0.1 percent. 

* Number too small for significant percentage distribution, 


1 Exclusive of Virginia, which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 

1 Includes 170 recipients whose citizenship status was unknown; these cases 
were omitted in computing percentages 

3 Includes 18 recipients whose citizenship status was unknown; these cases 
were omitted in computing percentages. 
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age requirement of not more than 65 years. In 
1937-38, Indiana, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
and Pennsylvania required a minimum age of 
70 years. 

Chart III.—Old-age assistance: Age, according to sex, 


of recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 
in all States! 
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1 Exclusive of Virginia which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 


Although the majority of all recipients accepted 
during 1937-38 were 70 or more years of age, the 
5-year age group containing the largest number 
of persons was that from 65-69 years. This age 
group represents a larger proportion of the poten- 
tially eligible population than any higher 5-year 
group. As shown in table 9, about 227,200 or, 39 
percent of the 586,000 persons added to the old- 
age assistance rolls in 1937-38 were between 65 
and 69 years of age. Approximately 354,200 or 
60 percent were 70 years of age or over; of these 
31 percent were between 70 and 74, 17 percent 
between 75 and 79, and 12 percent from 80 to 
over 100. The remaining 1 percent consisted of 
persons between 60 and 64 in Colorado and per- 
sons who were at least 65 but whose exact age was 
unknown. The age distribution of the total 
number of recipients accepted in 1937-38 does not 
differ markedly from the distribution for the 
previous year. A somewhat higher proportion 
are between 65 and 69 years of age—39 percent 
as compared with 37 percent in 1936-37. 

Among all recipients approved in 1937-38 the 
age groups beginning at 70 years are weighted 
upward by the distributions in Indiana, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania—States in 
which the minimum age for eligibility was 70 
years. These 4 States accounted for 10 percent 
of the total number of persons accepted during the 
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year. In the 45 States with an age requirement 
of 65 years, more than 43 percent were between 
65 and 69, and about 57 percent were aged 70 or 
more. 

The length of time a State program for old-age 
assistance has been in operation influences directly 
the age distribution of the persons currently ap- 
proved for assistance. After a program is estab- 
lished the persons added will, to a considerable 
extent, be those becoming eligible upon reaching 
the minimum age required. In 31 States in which 
the number of persons accepted during 1937-38 
comprised less than 50 percent of the total case 
load as of June 30, 1938, 51 percent were 65-69 
years of age, while in 8 States which acquired 
their entire case loads in 1937-38 only 31 percent 
were in this age group. 

The age distributions of white and Negro 
recipients approved in 1937-38 differ markedly. 
As shown in table 10, in the 45 States with a 65- 
year age requirement, 45 percent of the white 
persons accepted were between 65 and 69, while 
only 33 percent of the Negroes were in this age 
group. This disparity did not obtain for the total 
aged population in 1930. According to the census 
of that year, 42 percent of the members of eachrace 
who were 65 years and over were in the age group 
65-69. The relatively small proportion of Negro 
recipients aged 65-69 may be explained partly by 


Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Age of recipients ac- 
cepted in selected periods of the fiscal year 1936-37, 
and age and sex of recipients accepted during the 
fiscal year 1937-38, in all States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board 


























Recipients accepted 
1936-37 1937-38 
Age 
Percent 
: Per- |,, 

Number cont Number Pe 

Total | Male male 
, ene 477, 132 | 100.0 585, 877 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
ye a ree 16 (2) 2, 954 7) 4 .6 
EEE 175, 426 36.8 | 227,178 38.8 38. 4 39.2 
ae, eee 154,455 | 32.4 181,700] 31.0] 31.5 30.5 
Pe in. 4 cankngavoan 88, 251 18.5 | 100, 533 17.1 17.3 17.0 
OEE eee 40, 089 8.4 48, 250 8.2 8.3 8.2 
85-89 years...........-.... 14, 074 2.9 | 18,106 3.1 3.0 3.2 
. ». , eee 2, 808 .6 3, 983 ov .6 .8 
OEE 605 me 920 2 ms on 
100 years and over......-- 472 ey 687 oa re | By | 

65 years and over, exact 

age unknown.--.....--- 946 a 1, 566 3 3 -2 




















1 No State had a minimum age of less than 65 years in 1936-37; these cases 


were accepted in error. 
3 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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the fact that most of these Negroes are in southern 
States where it is more difficult to establish age 
since the generally accepted proofs—birth certifi- 
cates and school and other public records are 
often not available. 


Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Age and race of recipi- 
ents accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 in 45 
States with an age requirement of 65 years and over, 
and of the population 65 years and over in 1930 in 
these States 





























Percent of specified age in 45 States having age 
requirement of 65 years and over ! 
Age Total recipients Population 65 years and 
accepted over (1930 census) 
Total | White | Negro | Total | White | Negro 
as 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100.0 
Ee 43.3 45.1 32.8 41.8 41.8 41.6 
0 27.7 27.1 31.7 29.4 29.6 26. 5 
ST 16. 6 16.4 17.0 16.6 16.8 15.8 
80-84 years._...........- &.1 7.9 9.7 8.0 8.0 9.0 
85-89 years 3.1 2.7 5.2 3.1 3.0 4.0 
90-94 years.............. S 5 1.7 .8 on 1.7 
95-99 years.............. -2 1 .6 a ot on 
100 years and over____. of 3 5 ‘a (2) o8 
65 years and over, exact 
age unknown_......_. -2 of a ee 

















1 Exclusive of Colorado, Indiana, Missouri, New Hampshire, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the minimum age is other than 65 years, and also of Virginia, 
which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 

2? Less than 0.1 percent. 


As shown in table 9 and chart III, there are only 
small differences in the age distributions of men 
and women accepted in 1937-38. The proportion 
of women was slightly higher in the age group 
65-69 and in all age groups from 85 to 99 years. 


Residence 


One of the conditions upon which Federal grants 
to the States for old-age assistance are contingent 
is that aid must be made available in all political 
subdivisions. This requirement was intended to 
assure the availability of assistance to needy aged 
persons on a State-wide basis. Experience under 
State laws prior to the passage of the Social Secu- 
rity Act indicated that laws which were optional 
with the political sub .ivisions generally resulted 
in uneven development of the program within 
States. The data on residence of recipients 
accepted in 1936-37 and 1937-38 would seem to 
show that State programs under the Social Secu- 
rity Act have reached the needy aged in rural as 
well as in urban areas. 

The definitions of urban and rural areas em- 
ployed by the Bureau of the Census have been 
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used to record the residence of recipients. Cities 
and other incorporated places of 2,500 or more 
inhabitants are urban areas, and rural areas include 
all incorporated places of less than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants and all unincorporated areas. 

As shown in table 11, in 1936-37 about 52 per- 
cent of the persons approved in all States except 
the six which comprise New England ® lived in 
urban communities and approximately 48 percent 
in rural areas. In 1937-38 these proportions were 
reversed, and a majority of the recipients ac- 

*The New England States are omitted in this discussion because the 
definitions of urban and rural residence are not applicable to those States. 


Chart IV.—Old-age assistance: Residence of recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 in selected 
States '! 
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1 Exclusive of New England States, where definitions of urban and rural 
are not applicable, and of Virginia, which had no plan for old-age assistance 
in 1937-38. 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Residence of recipients 
accepted during selected periods of the fiscal year 
1936-37 and during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all 
States! with plans approved by the Social Security 




















Board 
ea" 
Recipients accepted 
Residence 1936-37 1937-38 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

a —|—_|—_—__|_— 
Total. .... odoin 460, 241 100.0 547, 547 100.0 
Urban....-- 238, 089 | 51.7 | 260, 184 | 47.5 
Rural... % 222, 132 48.3 | 287, 363 52.5 
Farm...- ceoe (3) (2) | 156,064 28. 5 
Nonfarm... : wouces (?) (?) | 131, 299 24.0 
1 Exclusive of New England States, where definitions of urban and rural 


are not applicable. 

1 Date not available 
cepted lived in rural areas. This increase for 
the rural areas is attributable to the initiation of 
programs for old-age assistance under the Social 
Security Act in a number of predominantly rural 
States—Georgia, Kansas, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. In the 
group of 36 States which administered approved 
plans in both 1936-37 and 1937-38, exclusive of 
the New England States, the percentage of recip- 
ients in urban areas increased from 52 to 53 
percent. 

Comparisons of the residence of persons ac- 
cepted for old-age assistance with the 1930 census 
data on residence have not been made because 
it is believed that the extensive shifts in population 
brought about by the readjustments of the depres- 
sion years would seriously limit their validity. 

Somewhat more than half the rural recipients 
accepted during 1937-38 were living on farms. 
The Bureau of the Census defines a farm as any 
tract of land on which agricultural operations are 
carried on if it has three acres or more of land or 
has produced during the year agricultural com- 
modities worth $250. One out of every four recip- 
ients accepted during the year was living on such a 
farm. 

Among the States the proportion of recipients 
who live in rural areas varies greatly. With the 
exception of the District of Columbia, which is 
entirely urban, New York had the lowest per- 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Residence of recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in each State 
with a plan approved by the Social Security Board' 


























Percent of recipients having specified 
residence 
a Total | 
State recipients | 
accepted | Rural 
| Urban 
Total Farm (|Nonfarm 
| 547, 547 47.5 52. 5 28.5 24.0 
Alabama._.........- 6, 470 24.8 75.2 53.2 22.0 
| REE RRR 22.0 |. ) eee 78.0 
_ __. SSeeereeeey’ 6, 540 62.0 38.0 9.4 28. 6 
Arkansas.___-----_-- 6,966 | 226 77.4 52.2 25.2 
California..........- 47, 954 | 72.6 27.4 10.5 16.9 
See 11, 833 57.9 42.1 20.2 21.9 
aes 147 53.1 46.9 6.8 40.1 
District of Columbia 987 | | een ee ae ete 
| ee 21, 082 46.0 54.0 26.7 27.3 
RE 36, 700 27.4 72.6 48. 6 24.0 
ee 945 41.7 58.3 5.6 52.7 
| | Saas 1, 546 37.9 62.1 23.6 38.5 
i j 25, 133 | 70.5 29. 5 11.5 18.0 
Re 9, 166 | 52.9 47.1 22.2 24.9 
8 ESS } 14, 316 | 46. 6 53. 4 17.9 35. 5 
SE: 21, 516 | 46.4 53. 6 16.8 36.8 
po a 5, 757 27.3 72.7 55.9 16.8 
Louisiana. .........-. 8, 479 34.1 | 65.9 | 44.4 21.5 
Maryland_........_. 4, 952 59.8 40.2 | 15.6 24.6 
PR ticcmndcdaad 41, 323 52.7 47.3 | 25. 9 21.4 
| 

Minnesota_........ 8, 855 | 7.0} 653.0] 27.9 25.1 
Mississippi_......... 1, 992 7.2 | 82.8 65. 6 17.2 
are 29, 012 | 37.2 | 62.8 33. 3 29.5 
a ee 3, 216 32.1 | 67.9 29.0 38.9 
Nebraska............ 3, 510 40.3 59.7 20.7 39.0 
, | 2, 145 35. 8 64. 2 | 9.6 54.6 
New Jersey.......... 6, 928 | 73.2 26.8 2.9 23.9 
New Mexico......-. 1, 002 | 30.2 69.8 | 23.9 40.9 
i}. ee 23, 423 74.6 | 25. 4 | 9.5 15.9 
North Carolina__.__. 33, 060 27.3 | 72.7 50.2 22.5 

| | 
North Dakota....... 1, 486 2.3) 797] 221 57.6 
a 19, 020 | 59.5 40.5 | 19.1 21.4 
Oklahoma......_...-. 7, 432 | 42.3 | $7.7 | 35.4 22.3 
Oixacaccsadace | 7, 169 | 56.5 | 43.5 | 20.3 23. 2 
Pennsylvania. ......| 20, 266 | 62.5 | 37.5 | 14.3 23.2 
South Carolina...-..| 24, 415 25.0; 75.0] 657.1 17.9 
South Dakota......- } 8, 988 | 15.9 84.1 48.5 35. 6 
Tennessee...........| 24, 647 | 33.5 66.5 | 47.2 19.3 
Texas. ._._- ‘eioiibsaaden 16, 934 | 42.0 | 58.0 | 35.9 22.1 
iniscscsnscsicaee | 7, 585 59.1 | 40.9 7.9 33.0 

| | | | 

Washington_______.. 9, 858 60. 6 39. 4 15.9 23.5 
West Virginia... _-. 4, 498 24. 4 | 75. 6 | 28.0 47.6 
Wisconsin.........- ; 9, 209 48.0 | 52.0 | 25.3 26.7 
Wyoming...._.....- 531 36. 5 | 63. 5 | 23.5 40.0 








1 Exclusive of New England States where definitions of urban and rural are 
not applicable. 


centage of rural recipients—25 percent—and 
South Dakota the highest—84 percent. As shown 
in table 12 and chart IV, other States with more 
than three-fourths of their recipients living in 
rural areas are Mississippi, North Dakota, Alaska, 
Arkansas, West Virginia, and Alabama. More 
than half the recipients accepted in Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and North Carolina were reported as living on 
farms. 
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Review of the Month 


BENEFIT payments to unemployed workers totaled 
approximately $33.5 million in April 1939, a 
decrease of 31.5 percent from March. Of this 
total, slightly more than $8 million was expended 
by the 18 States in which benefits were first pay- 
able in 1939, representing a decrease of 19.1 per- 
cent from the previous month. For the 31 States 
in which benefits were payable prior to 1939 the 
amount of benefits declined $13.5 million or 34.7 
percent. Reductions were widespread, ranging 
from 3.1 percent in Pennsylvania to 81.5 percent 
in West Virginia, with increases reported by only 
4 States. In West Virginia the sharp decline 
was attributable mainly to the beginning of a 
new benefit year, requiring claimants to serve 
additional waiting-period weeks. The pronounced 
reduction in the amount of payments in New 
York in April followed a high level of payments 
in March when a large number of back claims 
were liquidated. Other States reporting decreases 
of more than 30 percent in the amount of benefit 
payments were Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Washington, while 15 
States reported decreases of from 20 to 30 percent. 

Although benefit payments decreased in April, 
the number of initial claims received in local offices 
increased by nearly 406,000, a gain of 61.8 percent 
over the previous month. Initial-claim loads 
more than tripled in Kentucky, New York, and 
West Virginia, and more than doubled in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. Increases ranging 
from 50 to 100 percent were reported by Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. Stop- 
page of work in the coal-mining industry was 
responsible in large part for the increases in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Ten- 
nessee. The sharp rise in the number of claims 
filed in New York and West Virginia, however, 
resulted primarily from the beginning of new 
benefit years for a large proportion of the workers. 
Decreases were reported by 17 States, in 9 of 
which the reductions ranged from 20 to 51 percent. 

A total of 22,900 initial out-of-State claims, 
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representing 2.2 percent of the total number of 
initial claims received in local offices, was received 
by the 47 State agencies participating in the 
interstate benefit-payment plan. Alaska received 
a larger number of claims from workers in other 
States than from claimants within its area. 
About 90 percent of the out-of-State claims for 
which Alaska was the liable State were filed in the 
State of Washington. Other liable States in which 
claims from other States represented more than 10 
percent of total local office receipts were Arizona, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico. 
South Dakota, and Wyoming. : 
A special tabulation appears for the first time in 
this issue of the Bulletin showing, for the period 
January-March 1939, the number of out-of-State 
claims received by liable States, classified accord- 
ing to the agent State, i. e., the State which took 
the claim and forwarded it to the liable State. 
Although it is of special interest to note the extent 
of the migration of covered workers, as indicated 
by the number of States forwarding claims to any 
single liable State, it should be noted that the data 
do not include workers who migrated to another 
State but made no claim for benefits. In no case 
did any liable State in the continental United 
States receive claims from less than 20 other 
States. Of these, 34 States received claims from 
35 or more jurisdictions. California, Michigan, 
and New York received initial claims from all 
States. California received nearly 8,500 of the 
92,700 out-of-State claims filed, but no State 
forwarded more than 12 percent of the total 
received by California. While the number of out- 
of-State claims received by Michigan from con- 
tiguous States was about 18 percent, a substantial 
volume was also forwarded from California, 
Kentucky, New York, and Tennessee. It should 
be recognized that the filing of an out-of-State 
claim does not mean that the claimant is eligible 
for benefits. Some of these claimants will un- 
doubtedly be ineligible for benefits because of 
short length of employment in the liable State. 
In the week ended April 15 approximately 
685,900 individuals received unemployment bene- 
fits. A decrease of 17.2 percent occurred in the 
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total for the 48 States reporting for both the week 
ended March 18 and the week ended April 15. 
Reductions of 30 percent or more were reported 
by Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Maryland, 
Mississippi, New York, Texas, Utah, and West 
Virginia. Substantial increases, on the other 
hand, were reported by Hawaii and South Caro- 


lina. For the 48 States reporting such data, new 
claims were authorized for payment to 305,400 
individuals during April. Decreases from the 
previous month were reported by 38 States. 

The number of claimants exhausting wage 
credits or benefit rights approximated 244,100 in 
April. Of these, 48,700 or 19.9 percent were 


Table 1.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, April 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 31, 1939] 





Number 


Amount 





Types of unemployment ! 2 























st € 
Percentage Percentage 
Number change from Total Partial 3 Amount change from | Total | Partial 3 
March March | 
Total 3, 210, 411 —30.1 pane al ene em se $33, 457, 526 hf Oe eee. ‘SS 

Alabama ; 48, 540 —18.8 35, 994 12, 504 328, 458 —15.4 257, 819 $70, 350 
Alaska... 3, 272 —12.4 2, 970 169 46, 245 —17.5 4) 4) 
Arizona__.. 12, 728 —10.2 5 12, 086 5 642 141, 545 —10.9 5 136, 668 $4,877 
Arkansas... . 29, 330 —19.2 22, 490 3, 432 195, 135 —14.3 169, 436 13, 972 
California... 345, 125 — 23.0 294, 806 29, 853 3, 474, 922 —20.3 3, 195, 886 168, 186 
Colorado. ... 40, 756 —17.2 35, 763 4, 945 416, 552 —14.8 | 382, 770 33, 
Connecticut - 40, 517 —33.5 37, 037 3, 168 400, 435 —33.2 380, 854 18, 020 
Delaware 8, 395 —37.6 7, 902 489 63, 796 —34.7 61, 086 2, 683 
District of Columbia 16, 007 — 26. f 13, 989 1,313 131, 543 —29, 2 120, 151 7, 958 
Florida....... 18, 198 —21.7 14, 748 1, 123 134, 741 | —16.7 119, 758 6, 697 
Georgia... 50, 372 —17.¢ 47, 078 3, 204 299, 547 —12.0 286, 547 13, 000 
Hawaii . 199 +43.9 2,118 &1 19, 302 +42. 4 | 18, 872 430 
Idaho 26, 500 —39. 8 23, 044 3, 456 280, 955 —41, 2 (4) (4) 
Illinois *. ——o — . ~ a ee et ee a ee aS ES! ones 
Indiana... 80, 319 —28. 5 58, 976 21, 343 749, 025 —32.1 638, 009 | 111, 016 
lowa : 57, G88 —39.9 50, 971 6, 785 485, 183 —40. 1 443, 215 | , 028 
Kansas. .. 30, 211 —30.7 23, 897 6,314 92, 122 —31.9 253, 270 38, 852 
Kentucky. . &3, 163 8.3 81, 756 619 712, 051 +10. 2 702, 652 6, 028 
Louisiana 62, 991 | —22.8 53, 328 6, 690 511, 308 —21.9 | 451, 996 43,410 
Maine 36, 564 —17.5 30, 858 5, 397 290, 404 —18.8 258, 328 30, 047 
Maryiand.. oo 47, 200 ~26.0 35, 848 5, 041 | 416, 873 27.2 | 336, 125 27, 639 
Massachusetts 149, 908 —17.0 149, 488 * 1, 52@, 507 | —19.1 | 1, 520, 248 

Michigan 148, 216 —33. 5 141, 620 6, 596 1, 924, 328 | —33.2 | 1, 775, 193 149, 135 
Minnesota 68, 17: —39.8 59, 720 6, 613 901, 394 | —38. 8 | 812, 156 | , 267 
Mississippi. - ; 18, 314 —48. 3 17,711 3516 104, 398 | —44.0 102, 508 | 3 1,639 
Missouri. ._. 57, 375 — 33.9 52, 250 5, 121 483, 438 | —32. 5 455, 956 , 480 
Montana ¢. RE NE NS ee lwoccasenseee 
Nebraska 18, 801 —33.4 18, 801 (?) 165, 144 —31.5 165, 164 () 
Nevada... : 6, 590 | 2.6 6, 104 464 82, 189 +9.5 77, 480 4,611 
New Hampshire ; 15, 055 —2.8 | 12, 746 2, 208 | 13], 107 —4,1 118, 860 12, 228 

| ' 
New Jersey... 171, 027 —30. 2 | 170, 240 | (3) | 1, 662, 708 | —20.7 | 1,654, 893 @) 
New Mexico..... 11, S41 —28.0 | 10, 827 | 1,014 115, 718 —27.9 08, 902 6, 816 
New York... 229, 381 | —67.2 § 229, 381 @ 4, 497, 720 | —61.4 § 4, 497, 720 
North Carolina_. 51, 169 | —33. 2 40, 272 | 4, 464 | 334, 152 | —34.7 244, 15, 240 
North Dakota 8, 051 —28.8 7, 429 | 600 | 72, 838 —26.2 68, 187 4, 540 
Ohio... st 266, 935 | —7.5 | 236, 611 | 25, 172 2, 527, 348 | —7.2 2, 368, 631 126, 620 
Oklahoma... _- 49, 282 | —24.0 43, 379 | 5, 903 480, 951 —24.7 | 440, 676 40, 275 
Oregon... .... 42, 432 | —25.9 31, 888 | 10, 409 458, 610 —26.7 390, 277 67, 462 
Pennsylvania___ 464, 434 | —5.5 399, 181 | () 5, 046, 427 —3.1 | 4, 712, 354 @) 
Rhode Island_. 50, 623 | +3. 5 43, 728 | 6, 895 | 447, 761 | 7.6 | 412, 254 35, 507 
| ] | | 

South Carolina. 45, 050 =—.7 | 20, 482 24, 554 217, 941 —8.3 | 127, 008 90, 886 
South Dakota... 7,060 — 28.9 6, 122 &94 64, 589 —30. 2 58, 940 5, 502 
Tennessee. . 44, 953 —28. 4 | 38, 995 | 5, 516 | 295, 782 —26.2 270, 811 23, 618 
Texas... 55, 841 | — 58.3 47, 939 7, 857 | 779, 671 —33.9 704, 589 74, 770 
- ee 15, 437 | —25.2 7 14, 954 7 483 153, 089 —23. 4 | 7 148, 359 1 4,730 
Vermont.___. 6, 808 —17.0 6,011 797 | €2, 229 | —20.1 | 58, 215 4,014 
Virginia. ...__. * 52, 054 —22.1 43, 507 | 5, 429 | 382, 111 —21.7 347, 377 24, 379 
Washington... 65, 487 | —25.8 50, 752 8,101 | 662, 688 —32.1 | 579, 587 47,912 
West Virginia_. ; 10, 811 | —80.6 7,719 2, 723 98, 151 —81.5 | 80, 160 16, 169 
Wisconsin. 29, 343 —28.3 7 24, 449 7 4, 804 257, 860 —29.0 1 232, 074 25, 
Wyoming... x 9, 585 —32.2 8, 166 | 1, 345 130, 515 — 2.4 | 111, 199 18, 311 

! For definitions of types of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, unemployment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total unemploy- 


Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 33 

1 Excludes irregular payments except where otherwise noted. In most cases 
monthly figures are calculated from reports for week ended Apr. 15. 

+ Includes benefits for part-total unemployment, except where otherwise 
noted. Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law 
in Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
Sylvania. All the above, except Mississippi, have no provision for benefits 
of less than full weekly benefit for total unemployment, i. e., “‘part-total’’ 
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ment, the provision for benefits for partial unemployment is not effective 
until July 1, 1939. 

4 Not reported. 

‘ Includes irregular benefits. 

¢ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

T Includes benefits for part-total unemployment. 

* Issued for 53,518 compensable weeks. 








reported by 17 States in which benefits were first 
payable in January 1939. 

Contributions deposited by the State agencies 
in their clearing accounts amounted to $78.6 
million in April as compared with March deposits 
of $26.9 million. This substantial increase is 
entirely attributable to the quarterly collection 
States, which received contributions on pay rolls 
for the first quarter of the year. Deposits in 


Table 2.—Number of initial and continued claims! 
received in local offices, by States, April 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 31, 1939] 





Initial claims ! Continued claims ! 
| 




















Ss | | 
orate | Percentage Percentage 
Number (changefrom) Number jchange from 
| March | March 

eee | 1,061, 696 +61.8 | 5,096, 932 1~13.5 
0 ES ae 6, 730 +4.8 77, 546 | —6.7 
a 290 —45.8 3, 505 —16.6 
I ccncnanie 2, 685 +23.3 16, 193 9.7 
Bl inecasscsnececess 8, 602 +36.5 44, 408 —17.7 
ESS 55, 070 —11.0 417, 223 —20.7 
Colorado... .-.- 6, 113 —16.3 53, 020 —7.2 
Connecticut... .......-- 14, 657 +71.5 65, 311 —3.1 
i tndtineens easel 879 —38.2 9, 140 —32.4 
District of Columbia__--.| 1, 428 —24.6 23, 537 —28.6 
Darentenesccecce 8, 295 +48.7 22, 778 —20.7 
Georgia........ 11, 273 +10.9 7, 289 —17.3 
as | AS —32.5 2, 251 +39. 3 
SER | 2, 234 — 38.6 31, 936 —36,2 
 .'— TT Te aS eS a 
A TREES 11, 688 +100.4 106, 863 —24.4 
a 6, 567 —16.8 75, 632 —35.7 
as 6, 460 —3.0 44,177 —27.2 
TEE TS 41, 844 +212.5 137, 442 +61.7 
ESS 12, 888 +40.0 86, 164 —.4 
SS 14, 005 +13.9 72, 416 +5.0 
Maryland.......... | 16, 329 +10.8 85, 478 —8.3 
Massachusetts. .........- 49, 079 +34.5 187, 763 —3.1 
TS 39, 876 —14 173, 537 —22.9 
a 9, 618 —16.5 115, 966 —34.0 
Mississippi... ........--- 4, 620 +16. 4 24, 846 —36.1 
Missourl. uinbieasinacnns 16, 473 +46.7 95, 719 —23.1 
Montana ?__..........- a PR TAS Se, SS ee Se 
Nebraska... ie 3, 644 —33.1 25, 033 —30.4 
a 893 +4.1 7, 194 —3.8 
New Hampshire. -.------- 3, 527 +24 31, 284 +19.6 
CN | 27, 103 +10.9 , 336 —22.2 
New Mexico_..........-- | 2, +13.3 18, 004 —8.0 

_ STR 305, 871 +226. 8 836, 381 (2) 
North Carolina. ........- | 26, 048 +14.9 107, 491 —17.8 
North Dakota..........- | 786 —30.4 0, 364 —25.8 
ES 40, 843 +87.1 408, 906 —2.3 
— SSS 7,417 —26.3 62, 905 —26.4 
Si itiitkenscocsncceces 8, 303 +2.6 47, 587 —35.0 
Pennsylvania............ 112, 400 +100. 1 640, 481 +11.7 
Rhode Island_-........-- 29, 091 +73.7 80, 432 +5.3 
South Carolina... -....._- | 8, 737 —9.7 52, 849 —22.3 
South Dakota_..........-) 616 —51.2 9, 565 —31.2 
‘Tennessee_...............| 13, 804 +66. 8 88, 531 —9.3 
ST 22, 711 +11.7 66, 491 —62.7 
> eras } 5, 200 +6.1 23, 839 —10.1 
- | 2, 146 +5.6 10, 045 —13.6 
\ ees 12, 121 +7.3 72, 969 —9.6 

Washi eae | 13, 289 +3.9 95, 222 (?) 
West Virginia......_. | 48, 982 +272.7 84, 048 +1.0 
Wisconsin............... | 411,972 —5.5 59, 607 —24.6 
TT 3, 262 +189. 7 12, 228 —22.5 





1 For definitions of types of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 
(March 1939), pp. 32-34. 

1 Excludes New York from computation of percentage change for continued 
claims, since March data were not re . Also excludes Washington, 
because waiting-period weeks were not included in March report. 

3 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

4 Includes total and part-total unemployment only. 
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the monthly collection States dropped 25.3 per- 
cent. Declines exceeding 30 percent were re- 
ported by New York, Texas, Vermont, and 
Washington. Hawaii, which collects contriby- 
tions quarterly from some of the larger employers, 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued out-of- 
State claims' received as liable’ State, by States, 
April 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 31, 1939] 























Initial claims Continued claims 
on a ee ; 
| Percent of Per 
State — al pa 
- ciaims re- : claims 
| Number ceived in | Number ccbean te 
| local local 
| offices offices 
ae 22, 859 2.2 170, 891 40 
[CO : 351 5.2 2. 792 3.6 
BEI eccccsnnccescsnc= 388 133. 8 1, 87 53.4 
PED cnnnsaccsocesnes 483 18.0 3, 447 21.3 
=e 343 4.2 2. 397 5.4 
eee 1, 497 2.7 19, 988 48 
Te : 485 7.9 3, 76 7.1 
Connectiout.............. 782 4.7 3, 405 52 
IE si cniiinnictiin sitchen 82 9.3 1, 057 11.6 
District of Columbia 3... ./...........-/.......- Aadeebiasabibed a 
ES : 610 7.4 2, 947 129 
OO 296 2f 1,315 20 
Ss cicenlligttigiticiomnintvaation 20 4.0 76 3.4 
- paipesanetiniiatinh 398 | 17.8 3, 468 10.9 
SSS Sa ee eee cleonsciuaaan 
_ eee 391 3 2, 792 28 
ES aidinint 335 5.1 3, 135 4.1 
Kansas...... dilicnansiaitietets 418 6.5 | 2, 232 5.1 
SS 538 1.3 fi, 24 48 
SO as | 419 3.3 3,713 4.3 
(cs 228 1.6 1, f 2.2 
ee 391 2.4 3, 120 3.7 
Massachusetts ........... 723 1.5 4.471 24 
DEMO. .ccccces- ‘ 1, 505 3.8 10, 519 6.1 
SES 3746 3.9 3,311 2.9 
Mississippi............ 231 5.0 1, 880 7.6 
TT : 507 3.1 3, 234 3.4 
| SS SS) Ss eee 
aaa 59 9.9 2. 048 82 
i 161 18.0 1, 885 4.2 
New Hampshire....... 10.5 2. 180 6.9 
New Jersey. ..... 649 2.4 5, 306 26 
New Merxico........-. alii 417 15.3 3,114 17.3 
0 2, 488 8 53, 782 (5) 
North Carolina. .........! 478 1.8 2, 924 2.7 
North Dakota. _.---- : “) 5.1 575 5.5 
EK | 779 1.9 8, 105 2.0 
SRR 574 7.7 | 5, 490 8.7 
| SSE 373 4.5 4,391 9.2 
Pennsylvania...........- 818 a 8, 843 1.4 
Rhode Island. ........... 221 a 1, 671 21 
South Carolina........._| 249 | 2.8 | 1, 058 2.0 
South Dakota...........- | 72 11.7 | 763 8.0 
Tennessee._..........-. me 433 3.1] 3, 340 3.8 
. eee | 578 | 2.5 10, 203 15.3 
ESTE 207 5.7 | 1, 292 54 
. as 142 6.6 | 727 7.2 
OTT 5R4 4.8 2, 5A: 3.5 
a nncccneccacs | 460 3. 5 4, 850 5.1 
SS SS ee eee coves 
[a wal 140 $1.3 Ago 1.2 
. . 2aGe aes 341 10.5 2, 280 18.6 





1 For definitions of types of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No.3 
(March 1939), pp. 32-34. 

2 The liable State is one to which a claim has been forwarded by agent 
State for disposition. 

3 Not a signatory to interstate agreement; hence accepts no out-of-State 
claims as liable State. 

4 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

§ Does not include out-of-State waiting-period claims; therefore percent is 
not computed. 

* Represents percent of initial claims received for total and part-total unem- 
ployment only. 
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showed a sharp increase, with deposits more than 
6 times those for March. Other increases ranged 
from 0.7 percent in North Carolina to 14.1 percent 
in Mississippi. 


Table 4.—Number of individuals receiving benefits 
during week ended Apr. 15, and number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during April 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 1, 1939) 





Individuals receiving 
benefits during week | | 
onder wr. 15 | , “Iai 
ended Apr. 15 | New claims! c ee 
State - ———————! authorized exhaust ng 
| during |*age credits 
Percentage April i during 
~ hes change from April 
: week ended 
Mar. 18 
Total.. 685, 045 —17.2 305, 411 244, 127 
Alabama 8, 046 —16.9 8, 672 | 2, 538 
Alaska. .. 099 —25.0 384 47 
Arizona 2, OSS +5.2 1, 293 | 1, 027 
Arkansas 6, 679 +7.8 | 4, 352 | 3, 410 
California. ... 81, 851 —4.5 28, 420 | 20, 183 
Colorado... P 10, 205 —2.3 4, 823 1, 426 
Connecticut 7, OOF —37.1 4,274 3, 258 
Delaware 2, 024 —30.9 603 RAO 
District of Columbia 3, 839 —19.0 | 1,142 2863 
Florida... . 3, 861 — 28.0 2, 327 | 1,978 
Georgia... 11,813 —1.8 4, 586 3, 457 
Hawaii... 521 +71.4 353 179 
Idaho... - 7, é —10.7 1, 282 1, 440 
Illinois #_ _ . : REE eae J initia 
Indiana. -- 17, 947 — 20.4 4, 660 | 6, 173 
Jowa......-. 12, 479 — 34.0 3, 849 | 6, 060 
Kansas... 7, 348 —29.4 3, 342 | 3, 464 
Kentucky 18, 108 +11.7 14, 253 R04 
Louisiana 4, SOM —11.0 6, 238 2, 920 
Maine. . 6, OM —7.9 5, 272 678 
Maryland 7,974 —38.8 3, 979 3, 890 
Massachusett 29 +8. 5 19, 467 20, 836 
Michigan 1, OOM —3.4 10, 157 13, 545 
Minnesota 6,4 —19. ¢ &, 623 7, 903 
Mississippi 4, ORD 42.9 1, 264 1, 241 
Missouri... 12, 386 —26.1 7, 231 4, 875 
Montana? : 
Nebraska 4 0 21.7 2,014 2, 676 
Nevada ‘82 +2.6 531 57 
New Hampshir 615 +11.2 2, 180 776 
New Jersey { —25 3 16. 665 16. 242 
New Mexico 2 . —17.7 827 779 
New York 47, 644 50.7 (4 19, 565 
North Carolina 10, S¢ (3 6, 183 2, 347 
North Dakota ! 22.9 691 1, 041 
Ohio... 666.4 —.3 15, 833 (a4 
Oklahoma 8. 9 —29.6 4, 900 5, 156 
Oregon... 8 $ - 4 3, KOT 3, 850 
Pennsylvania 75, 8S +5. 6 ), 623 41, 707 
Rhode Island ! 2 +3.7 571 3, 337 
South Carolina 6, A79 +59. 5 | 610 2, 281 
South Dakota ! —20.7 #49 439 
Tennessee. __ 1, 97 —14.8 3, 024 3, 250 
648 —47.2 8, 323 8, OF: 
Uteh.._.. ; 41.3 1, 858 1,217 
Vermont. 77 —15.6 731 519 
Virginia. _ 9,114 —23.5 6, 520 4,219 
Washington § 13, 02 —27.0 9, 185 7, 582 
West Virginia 1, 728 —82.1 1, 605 902 
Wisconsin _ 6, Of 19. 6 11,74 23,935 
Wyoming 2, 162 —29.5 790 152 





! For definitions, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), 
Pp. 32-34. 

1 Duration of benefits based on 
determine eligibility 

? Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

‘ Data not reported. 

5 Data for March not reported 

* Represents number of benefit checks issued. 

’ Number of claimants exhausting wage credits as reported by local offices. 

* For week ended Apr. 24, 


weeks of employment in period used to 
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Contributions received in the benefit-paying 
States in April were approximately double the 
amount of benefits charged for the same period. 
The volume of funds available for benefits was 
thus increased to $1,118 million, a gain of 3.3 
percent over the preceding month. Only Alaska, 
Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 


Table 5.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-April 1939 and April 


1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 24, 1939] 





Contributions deposited ! 





State | 
| 




















January- 

‘April? April 
Di cisininsmbidsininn nisin nd maiedaa dad | $298, 824,270 | $78, 633, 204 
States collecting quarterly, total........--- 218, 095, 175 61, 181, 111 
pO ae ae Sree os he & 2, 917, 020 695, 493 
Bs dic enrnsdnainndcanendedtncee eee 146, 946 38, 516 
I siiiciss cxdcpuen cies diatncsansitnepbenieneitiatcaainens Sa 920, 170 327, 587 
PN EISEN Tg PEL FS 1, 289, 690 338, 069 
RE PA Sai AIS. 26, 369, 560 5, 769, 163 
ici ihcininininsisindiuinichiniediads bie auaiel oe aa -| 2, 039, 204 667, 963 
EEL CERES LOSS, ELLE SSS 6, 557, 580 2, 175, 187 
TT Se ee 2S 849, 108 190, 617 
AEE ERE BOT SS A a 2, 581, 593 759, 846 
RS ea EN Pe 715, 086 169, 404 
ee AS 27, 375, 850 8, 776, O71 
Indiana *....... iaaciembateaabinaenkiaaeee 8, 805, 092 , 390, 905 

Ne -  nadigmbnttiiannmettedadsddamnic are 2, 616, 868 365, 
a a ee ihusakiledesiiittiem la 2, 483, 566 056, 142 
0 a Se Seas SSeS ae 3, 885, 019 845, 616 
ee eEsoapsett SES 1, 767, 521 701, 484 
TE vciinutclchinks dicnatecsemends one:sambietia dee 5, 578, 756 2, 291, 275 
pO As 13, 758, 199 3, 969, 817 
Si PCT IRE ESR Se 20, 669, 150 9, 119, 636 
Minnesota.___..--- 4, 496, 073 661, 225 
I 6 ain semericeniir hand aes Oda nia dead ae 7, 744, 325 2, 457, 200 

Montana.......-- 1, 334, 373 579, 
Nebraska. _... 1, 830, 525 729, 191 
a a a 376, 325 125, 892 
New Jersey ?_. 16, 057, 343 4, 269, 391 

New Mexico... 590, 624 205, 
eee 18, 077, 642 3, 488, 225 
RN inns ccontnendicsucdbeiedancbesbdeanie 1, 485, 621 697, 311 
Pennsylvania. . é xcs emiiteriit eae 23, 608, 213 2, 966, 132 
Rhode Island. 4 REE a EE * 1, 779, 939 650, 551 
eT TR ics cicuvctincdtetbicntbebiideded 406, 254 172, 193 
a SA A FR Se 3, 323, 431 025, 637 
=e hr Re esa Re 1, 310, 977 576, 579 
Virginia _.... ; Sinaia 3, 639, 126 905, 024 

EE ee eee ek 618, 226 222, 
ooo. o§b o@e—_————SSE 
States collecting monthly, total.........-. 80, 729, 095 17, 452, 183 
SOOT BE Gn ineccacécnsdncannecnuenele 2, 461, 608 561, 600 
RN 6 tiennns edi naausddiiins meagan ian 2, 977, 169 625, 043 
ESET ae S: coer 680, 027 283, 081 
OO EE CLARET 3, 431, 886 806, 253 
ESE ISLES EER AE API 896, 567 223, 742 
aS ES eae 1, 032, 370 261, 902 
SN Tia acicrink cain ciihsncane aciiendncaidindimolandaacaile 41, 467, 123 8, 900, 275 
ee ae inl 3, 749, 648 925, 046 
a a Le 343, 627 71,013 
SS Ses 18S Ss 2, 172, 241 514, 083 
South Carolina............... ipitin adie 1, 567, 362 379, 200 
| Ee tte yee Pe | 7, 674, 950 1, 486, 926 
..  £ea ee eee 491, 408 07, 658 
i. | ara Se oe 3, 340, 788 615, 657 
. }. _———_ ase ee 3, 393, 623 661, 407 
, EST Ss pegniennenatann 5, 048, 698 1, 038, 397 








1 Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers 4 

2 Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
checks. 

3 Some employers contribute monthly. 

4 Some employers contribute quarterly. 
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Table 7.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits charged, by States, as of Apr. 30, 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to May 23, 1939] 


{Amounts in thousands] 

































































‘a _ Benefits charged Percent of— 
Total funds available for a one a Fanny Sn A 
benefits as of Apr. 30, 1939 30 1939 ; | 
. April 1939 
aS, | Total 
Month and year Cumu- | 
State benefits first —— lative | Janu- | w.. © | benefits 
payable Total total | ary- | | Percent-| ‘+, 1939 cumu- 
change collee Collee- | Inter- | *hrough | April | age contri ome 
2 : “ : 4 ” | Apr. ; ‘A t| change | “ORUr 
Amount from Index tions and | tions* | est! gy | 19389 | mous | “from, | butions |tionsand 
J =. 31, terest | | March | interest 
| | 
| j ie | . Wi gente meaner se 
RES. Tae ae or |$1,118,120 +3.3 132.9 |"$1,660,224 |$1,625,783 |$34, 441 | $542, 104 $146, 169 | $33,592 | —31.3 54.1] 927 
States collect- | | | | 
ing quarterly, ‘ | 
tal +, ahaa . aE 767, 490 +3.6 | 132.3 |? 1,116,943 |1, 093, 926 | 23,017 | 349,453 | 99, 189 | 24,940) —19.7 52. 4 | 31.3 
Alabama *__._....-__- January 1938__| 8, 923 +4.3| 101.0; 18,406| 18,155] 341 9,573 | 1,445 328 | —15.5 49.5 51.8 
askin iindsadesvaniaitit January 1939_. 917 —1.3)| 103.6 | 1, 037 | 1, 020 | 17 120 120 | 50 | +22.0 81.6 11.6 
[  _ _ =Reaeeee | January 1938__. 2, 298 +88) 114.1 4,772 | 4, 695 | 77 2, 474 | 571 | 142} —10.7 62.1 51.8 
Arkansas............. | January 1939_. 6, 042 +2.4 113.8 | 6, 633 | 6, 04 129 591 591 | 195 —10.1 5.8 &9 
California *_.........- January 1938_.| 121, 480 +1.9 | 180.8 158,407 | 154,864 | 3, 543 36,927 | 13,212 3,475 | —20.3 50. 1 23.3 
TTT January 1939_. 9,771 +2.6) 109.2 11, 041 10, 765 | 276 | 1,270} 1,270 | 416 —14.9 62.3 1.5 
Connecticut __.......- January 1938..| 20, 819 +9.3 | 136.0 | 35,188 34, 554 634 | 14, 349 2,115 | 400 | —33.2 32.3 40.8 
TES | January 1939_- 4, 510 +2.8] 115.2 | 4, 790 4,701 | 59 280 | 280 | 64) —34.7 33.0 | 58 
GE ee. | est 12, 135 +5.4| 122.9 12, 517 12, 290 227 382 | 382 135 | —16.7 14.8 21 \ 
PSA | September 1938 2, 466 —5.2 82.0 4,310) 4,207 |) 103 1, 844 | 1, 477 306 | —36.0 206. 6 | a8 
a April 1938_.... 27, 110 +10.8 | 100.1 48,114 46,985 | 1,129 21,004 | 4, 695 749 | —32.1 53.3 | a7 
= SnRapesaas | July 1938__.... 11, 259 —1.1] 113.0 16,714 | 16,351 | 363 5, 455 | 2, 869 485 | —40.1 109. 6 32.6 
K SE | January 1939..| 11,645 +6.0/ 114.4 12,731 | 12,478 253 1, 086 1, 086 | 2| —31.9 43.7 a5 
Kentucky ME MRSS 21,297 +.6/) 112.5 22, 945 22,395 | 550 1,648 | 1,648 | 712 | +10.2 42.4 7.2 
Maine... _..-..-__....| January 1938... +16.8| 76.7 8772] 8647/ 125/ 5,888] 1,353; 286) —181| 765) 671 
Maryland____........ Sista ate 12, 662 +17.4 | 139.8 25, 052 24, 695 357 | 12,300) 2, 246 417 | —27.2 40.3 49.5 
Massachusetts *__....|_..-- do........| 59, 282 +4.3| 141.9 92,922 | 90,947 | 1,975| 33,640] 6,542 1,527 | —19.0 47.6 36.2 
Michigan _ ........... July 1938__.... 47, 509 +17.8 75.1 | 98,524 | 96,701 | 1,823 51,015 | 11,112 1,924 | —33.2 53.8 51.8 
Minnesota... ......_. | January 1938..| 16, 667 —1.4| 139.8| 28,884 28, 364 520} 12,217| 4,056 902 | —38.8 90. 2 42.3 
Oo cccncccccce | January 1939../ 40, 390 $5.1) 187) 42,007 | 41,270) 737 | 1,617 | 1,617 483 | —32.5 20.9 3.8 
| | | 
Nebraska__........-- | oe * eee 8, 207 7.3] 117.2 | 8,957 | 8800) 187] 660 660) 165} —31.5 36.0 7.4 
| i ERR RRE SeieT peers 1, 670 +2.6} 109.3 1,914 | 1, 877 37 244 244 82 —5.7 64.9 12.7 
ee ee “eae ss 77, 276 +3.5| 115.9 83,176} 81,263 | 1,913| 5,900 5, 900 1,663 | —29.7 36.7 2.1 
New Mexico December 1938} 2, 624 +3.6| 106.7 | 3, O87 3, 013 74 | 463 454 16 | —28.0 76.8 15.0 
Ohio.___...__........| January 1939._| 109,814 +.9/ 1122] 116,507] 113,650| 2947| 6,783) 6,783| 2,557) -—6.0 7.5 5.8 
Oklahoma........... | December 1938; 12,729 +1.7| 100.7 | 14, 838 14,440 | 398 2, 109 2,038 481 | —24.7 137.1 14.2 
Pennsylvania. ____- | January 1938__ 76, 429 —2.7| 108.3 166,189 | 163,203 | 2,986 89, 760 18, 214 5, 046 —3.1 77.2 §4.0 
Rhode Island *_....-.|_....do__....-- 7, 181 +3.1| 90.5 | 18,078| 17,774! 304] 10,897| 1,603 436 +5. 8 90.1 60.3 
South Dakota_._..... January 1939_. 2, 269 +4.9/ 114.8) 2, 486 2, 425 61 | _ 217 217 65 — 3 1 43.8 8.7 
Tennessee_..._....._. January | 10, 449 +5.6 | 134.4) 18,101 | 17,779 322 7, 652 1, 508 375 —6.5 45.4 42.3 
SS ee ee ee 2,841 | +17.5 | 111.0 | 6, 027 5, 931 96 3, 186 725 153 | —23.5 55.3 52.9 
"ee eee BR occa | 13,325) +41] 150.3] 20,602/ 20,205 397 7,277 | 1,641 382 | —21.7 45.1 35.3 
Wyoming............ January 1939..| 2,520} +3.8} 105.0 | 3, 035 2, 978 57 515 515 131 | —29.2 3.3 17.0 
| j= —_S—SS.-_ —————=_[UoU " ——hnhB=QuaSS=—|_ SSC eee —=_—— = = = 
States collecting | 
monthly, to- | | 
ia Pita latins biotin alacant 350, 630 | +26) 145.9] 843,281 531,857 | 11, 424 192, 651 46, G80 8, 652 —51.4 58. 2 35.5 
Mescwcear hl Toby hiccnainaalpsbnarneec 
District of Columbia | | meee gg 12, 674 4+3.5 | 215.0 14, O85 14, 614 371 2,311 639 132 —20 oO : rt 
_ ere anuary = 17, 729 | +1.9 114.4 18, 574 18, 229 345 845 845 290 —12 2s . 
RES aR eee 3.017 } 7.4 | 120.5 3, O51 3, 881 70 | 34 34 14| +55.6 5 9 
Louisiana *_.......... | January 1938_.; 13, 986 | +21] 182.8 20, 320 19, 907 413 6, 334 2, 327 511) —22.( 67.8 $1.2 
Mississippi_.......... April 1938 -| 3,508 | +3.4 | 123.4 5,677 F, 558 119 2,079 C64 104} —44.4 74.0 36.6 
New Hampshire...._. | January 1938. 4, 888 | +2.8 | 115.1 | 8, 139 7, 968 171 | 3, 251 519 131 —4.4 50.3 30.9 | 
TE See do-.......| 154,082; +429] 156.6 268,631 | 263,465 | 5,166] 114,549 | 27,218 4,498 | —61.4 AK. f 42.6 
North Carolina. -__..- | BRP: ee eS +4.7 | 140.0 23,231 | 22,820 | 411 10, 057 1, 841 349 —33.5 49.1 ot 
North Dakota........| January 1939_. 2,001 | -.1 | 105.5 2, 252 2, 208 44 251 251 73 —2%#.3 73 . 
_ | January 1938. 6,177 | +.9/] 105.5 14,204} 13,947 257 | 8, 027 2, 110 459 | —26.6 97.1 56. 5 
South Carolina__..... July 1938_..... 8, 686 | +1.9 | 138. 6 10,074 | 9, 819 | 255 1, 388 | 793 218 8, 4 50.6 13.8 
Ns bntcncencsetene | January 1938_. 36, 651 +1.9] 185.5 50,007 | 48,910 1,097 | 13,356 4,012 791 ~4. 9 52.3 2.7 
| A Ree “heereee 2, 281 +1.6| 161.5 3, 367 | 3, 302 65 1, O84 2f4 62 | —20.5 53.8 32.3 
Washington.._....... | January 1939_.| 19,726 —.2| 104.4 22, 348 21,005 | 443 2,622 | 2,622 | 662 | —32.1 78.5 11.7 
West Virginia........ January 1938__! 9, 271 +6.5 9.9 717 | 22,414 | 303 13, 444 1, 381 o8 —R81.5 40.7 59.2 
___ July 1936...... 41, 789 +1.9 | 138.0 54, 804 | 52, 910 1, 804 | 13,015 1, 460 251 | —28.3 8. 9 23.7 











‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for 
refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Fmployer 
contributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of 
Columbia, Michigan, and New York, in which the rate is 3 percent. 

¢ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

? Does not include collections and interest of $146,111,000 for Illinois and 
$6,138,000 for Montana, because benefits not payable until July 1939 

* Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, California, 
Kentucky, and New Jersey; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent 
in Rhode Island. Employee contributions in Massachusetts have been sus- 
pended for July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939 


1 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund, which is credited and reported by the U. S. Treasury in last 
month of each quarter. 

+ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 
in the U. 8. Treasury. 

3 For all States except Wisconsin, index is based on funds available for 
benefits as of end of month prior to that in which benefits were first payable; 
Wisconsin index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. 

‘ Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title 1X of the Social 
Security Act. 
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yania, and Washington failed to add to the amount 
available for benefits by the end of April. The 
quarterly collection States as a group increased 
their funds 3.6 percent. Increases of approxi- 
mately 17 percent were recorded in Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, and Utah. The monthly collect- 
ing States as a group added 2.6 percent to total 
funds available for benefits, with the most pro- 
nounced increases in Hawaii, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia. Six States—California, Louisi- 


ana, New York, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia— 
and the District of Columbia, have accumulated 
reserves for benefits which are at least 1% times as 
much as the funds available at the end of the 
month prior to that in which benefits were first 
payable, despite total payments of nearly $182 
million. 

For the benefit-paying States as a whole, about 
54 cents of each dollar collected has been paid 
out since the beginning of the current year. 


Table 8.—Cperations of the United States Employment Service, by States, April 1939 



































Placements New applications 
Private | Public Active file 3 
ne + Percentage | as of Apr. 30 
” Percentage | Regular | Temporary | | Number ome es 
Number | change from | (over 1 (1 month Number Marc 
March ! month) | or less) | | 
RE ae 270, 496 195, 001 +-17 91, 687 103, 314 75, 495 478, 277 | +6 6, 547,051 
Alabama... . 3,718 2, 171 —3 1, 209 872 | 1, 547 | 5, 884 | —5 137, 505 
Alaska.....--- 49 110 +116 36 74 | 239 722 | +77 3, 463 
Arizona on 814 1, 453 +61 852 601 361 2,113 | —29 25, 047 
Arkansas... 3, 834 2, 55 —22 882 1, 669 1, 283 4,001 | —14 78, 090 
California... 20, 967 16, 967 +27 7, 633 9, 334 | 4, 000 39, 349 | —l1 416, 820 
Colorado... ,012 2, 490 30 1, 266 | 1, 224 | §22 4, 730 —2 69, 707 
Connecticut - . ‘ 4, 322 3, 255 17 1, 759 1, 496 | 1, 067 | 4, 431 —1 86, 070 
Delaware. - - 1, 037 805 +25 362 443 232 765 —21 11, 741 
District of Columbia 3, 483 3, 259 +35 1, 374 1, 885 224 | 3, 160 | —12 47, 534 
Florida... .. 1, 881 442 +9 234 208 1, 439 7, 818 +14 42, 995 
| 

Georgia. 7, 325 052 +22 2, 130 1, 922 | 3, 273 10, 022 —15 178, 434 
Hawaii... . 587 170 —2 72 | 98 | 417 1,059 | —23 8, 465 
Idaho... 2, 234 1, 53 +45 821 713 700 2, 121 +20 18, 783 
Illinois... 11, 596 11, 209 +15 4,548 6, 361 387 13, 904 +2 161, 075 
Indiana. 6, 72 6,444 2 3, 328 3, 116 | 281 13, 389 +16 203, 504 
lowa...... 8, 557 5, 488 14 2, 188 3, 300 | 3, 069 6, 251 | -—5 99, 908 
Kansas..... 2 828 1,720 2 659 1, 061 1, 108 4, 222 —23 51, 887 
Kentucky- 2, 57 1, 437 29 565 872 | 1, 136 13, 703 | +20 91, 215 

Louisiana 6, 4, 999 -2 2, 742 2, 257 1, 034 7, 578 —3 113, 7 
Maine. . 1, 677 1, 197 +2) 917 280 480 2, 752 | +23 41,404 
Maryland 621 2, 378 +19 1,171 1, 207 | 1, 243 4, 947 —7 69, 942 
Massachusett 3, 330 2, 057 —3 1, 365 702 | 1, 263 15, 709 +7 252, 736 
Michigan », 617 f, 837 on 3, 742 3, 095 2, 730 16, 978 —6 367, 872 
Minnesots 5, 475 4.098 +-38 2, 297 1, 801 1,377 6,434 —2 | 197, 879 
Mississippi 4, 429 733 7 481 252 3, 693 6, 718 +7 | 62,023 
Missouri 5, 961 4,627 7 2, 263 2, 344 1, 334 13, 109 —6 160, 388 
Montana 9 ARN 971 H 692 279 1, 709 1, 389 +13 | 29, 975 
Nebraska 4,177 1,359 +14 615 744 2,818 2, 752 —12 52, 152 
Nevada : 5 1 153 754 14 429 325 399 909 +18 4, 639 
New Hampshiire 1, 662 1,139 -1 644 475 523 1, 733 +13 | 31, 334 
New Jersey 8,314 7, 435 34 4, 520 2, 915 879 23, 373 = | 231, 527 
New Mexico 1, #40 1,118 1-77 845 253 542 1, 459 —1 | 32, 976 
New York 17, 735 13, 295 21 6, 238 7,057 4, 440 68, 381 +54 | 467,049 
North Carolina 8 ow 4.644 1-4 2, 256 2.390 4, 304 8, 789 —13 | 115, 253 
North Dakota... 2, 218 1, 655 +-43 956 790 560 1, 824 | +24 | 33, 448 
Ohio. ._. 11, 642 10, 354 +33 4, 636 5, 718 1, 288 32, 958 +24 429, 917 
Oklahoma 7, 225 5, 512 +-128 874 4, 638 1,713 7,089 | —21 | 64, 057 
Oregon 3, 895 2,212 —15 1, 446 766 1, 683 3, 769 -—4 63, 685 
Pennsylvanis &, 378 6, 6A1 —5 3, 999 2, 662 1, 717 35, 880 +13 917, 639 
Rhode Island 157 714 +14 409 305 | 243 3, 553 | —21 36, 410 
South Carolina 3, 282 1,165 +13 590 575 3.117 | 4, 730 | +5 108, 839 
South Dakota 1, 739 1,067 18 441 605 672 | 1,139 —7 35, 524 
Tennessee 3, 943 2, 430 —12 1, 471 1,159 1, 333 6, 863 4 132, 690 
Texas__. , 30. 624 24, 020 5 6, 260 17, 760 6, 604 | 23, 356 | +1 266, 282 
Utah 1, 358 668 78 227 441 | 690 1, 765 | —aA 23, 759 
Vermont : 04 573 +4 354 219 421 862 | -4 19, 366 
Virginia 5, 736 3, 285 +-33 2,189 1, 096 2, 471 8, 446 | -—6 54, 930 
Washington 3. 997 3, 3446 4-50 2,020 | 1, 326 651 5, 365 | —18 101, 778 
West Virginia 2, 984 2, 180 —! 1, 157 1,003 804 | 11, 553 | +107 114, 914 
Wisconsin 7, 208 5, 375 +33 2, 85: 2, 522 1,831 | 7, 169 —4 166, 384 
Wyoming , , 1,007 413 +34 240 173 594 1, 302 | +28 14, 243 

| 














1 Adjusted for number of workdays. 

‘ Represents cases regarded by employment office as actively seeking 
work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of applicants 
who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation 
from office to office and State to State in the frequency with which this is 
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done. The extent to which applicants for work relief are included in active 
file also varies from State to State. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division 
of Standards and Research. 
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Three States—Idaho, Iowa, and Oklahoma—have 
made payments in excess of contributions received 
since January 1, 1939. Payments in eight States, 
on the other hand, have amounted to less than 
one-third of the contributions received since the 
first of the year. 

A total of 270,500 private and public place- 
ments was made by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in April, representing an increase of 
18.5 percent over March after adjustment for the 
number of working days in each month. Private 
placements increased more than 17 percent over 
the previous month. Public placements repre- 
sented 27.9 percent of total placements in April, 
as compared with 27.1 percent in March. 


State Amendments 


State amendments to unemployment compensa- 
tion laws continued to be a vital issue in State 
legislatures in session during May, although more 
than half of them have adjourned. Nine States, 
in addition to those mentioned in recent issues of 
the Bulletin, have recently amended their unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

Colorado.—The benefit structure has been sim- 
plified by an amendment which shortens the base 
period to the first four of the last five quarters 
preceding an individual’s benefit year. Weekly 
benefit rates are computed as 4 percent of the 
highest quarterly earnings in the base period, but 
if the benefit amount thus arrived at is unrea- 
sonable or arbitrary 50 percent of the full-time 
wage rate may be used. The maximum benefit 
is $15 and the minimum $5. Partial benefits are 
to equal the difference between the weekly benefit 
amount and actual weekly earnings (not counting 
the first $3). A claimant may receive either 16 
times his weekly benefit amount or one-third of 
his base-period wage credits, whichever is less. 
Before receiving benefits, a claimant must have 
earned 30 times his weekly benefit amount in the 
base period and have served a waiting period of 2 
weeks of total or partial unemployment in the 
benefit year. The act is revised to conform to the 
provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 

Administration is placed in an independent De- 
partment of Unemployment Compensation, in 
line with a general reorganization of State depart- 
ments. The members of the former Industrial 
Commission, which heretofore administered the 
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unemployment compensation law, are given cer- 
tain advisory and rule-making powers as an Un- 
employment Compensation Commission within 
the Department of Unemployment Compensation, 
which is headed by an executive director. 
Illinois.—Benefits in Illinois will be paid at the 
rate of 5 percent of the highest quarterly earnings 
during a calendar-year base period, adjusted to 
the next highest dollar, with a maximum of $16 
and a minimum of $7. Partial benefits equal the 
difference between any earnings (in excess of $2) 
and the weekly benefit amount. The ratio of total 
benefits to base-period wages is changed from 1:6 
to 1:4. An individual must have earned $225 in 
the base period in order to qualify for benefits. A 
waiting period of 2 weeks in the benefit year is pro- 
vided. The experience-rating provisions are some- 
what similar to the system adopted by Delaware 
and Texas and are designed to provide for varia- 
tions in contribution rates which will replenish 
the fund. Each employer's benefit wage ratio is 
computed by dividing the total benefit wages of 
his present or former workers during the preceding 
3 calendar years by his total pay roll during the 
same 3 years. The employer's rate is obtained by 
a correlation with a State-wide experience factor, 
and rates range from 0.5 percent to 3.6 percent. 
Before reduced rates go into effect, however, a 
study of experience rating and a report to the 
legislature are to be made. Provision is made to 
transfer railroad workers and funds to the Federal 
railroad unemployment insurance system. 
Iowa.—While Iowa made no _ fundamental 
change in its benefit structure, the base period 
has been redefined as a fixed rather than an 
extensible eight-quarter period, the waiting period 
changed to 2 weeks in a benefit year, and coverage 
extended to all employers subject to the Federal 
Social Security Act who have employees within 
the State. Students are now excluded, as well as 
workers hired by an employee of the employer, 
if so hired for less than 8 hours in a week. An 
individual is disqualified for benefits if he leaves 
his work voluntarily without good cause attrib- 
utable to the employer, or if he fails to apply for 
or accept suitable work or to return to self- 
employment. Self-employment now specifically 
includes periods in which housewives customarily 
devote the major part of their time to household 
duties or periods in which students are custo- 
marily studying. If an individual is discharged 
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for misconduct, he is disqualified for benefits for 
the week in which he was discharged and not less 
than 2 or more than 9 weeks following, and such 
weeks are charged as if benefits were paid. 
Amendments to assure conformity to the Federal 
railroad unemployment insurance system were 
also passed. 

Kansas.—The most important amendment in 
Kansas shortens the base period to a fixed four- 
quarter period and changes the ratio of total bene- 
fits from 8 to 16 percent of wages earned in the base 
period. The maximum disqualification for vol- 
untarily leaving a job or refusal of suitable work 
is increased to 9 weeks. Weeks of disqualification 
for voluntary leaving, misconduct, or refusal to 
accept suitable work are charged against the 
individual’s benefit credits as though benefits had 
been paid; but the disqualification does not apply 
if the individual files his claim more than 6 months 
after the voluntary quit or discharge for mis- 
conduct. 

Administration has been transferred to a 
newly created State labor department, headed by 
a State labor commissioner. Amendments to 
assure conformity to the Federal railroad unem- 
ployment insurance system were also passed. 

Maryland.—A law approved late in April 
revises the benefit structure so that the calendar 
year is used as a base period. An individual may 
receive benefits if he has earned 30 times his 
weekly benefit amount in the base period and 
has served a waiting period of 2 weeks within the 
benefit year. The weekly benefit rate is based 
on a table which provides for a weekly benefit 
amount that approximates one twenty-sixth of 
the highest quarterly earnings in the base period, 
but is limited to not more than $15 or less than 
$5. Partial benefits equal the difference be- 
tween the weekly benefit amount and that part 
of wages in excess of $2. Special provisions for 
part-time and seasonal workers formerly contained 
in the law have been deleted. The agency is 
directed to study experience rating and report 
by February 1941. The act is revised to conform 
to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Minnesota.—The Minnesota law has undergone 
general revision as to coverage, benefit structure, 
contributions, and administration. Part-time stu- 
dent workers, farmers’ cooperative associations, 
and farmers’ insurance companies, unless they 
are subject to title IX of the Federal Social 
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Security Act, are excluded; effective January 
1, 1940, services are also excluded which are 
performed for any employer not subject to 
title IX all of whose employees work outside 
the corporate limits of a city of 10,000 or more. 
Benefits are computed as one twenty-fifth of the 
highest quarterly earnings during the base period. 
The maximum benefit is $15, the minimum $5. 
Partial benefits are to equal the difference between 
the weekly benefit amount and wages in any week 
which are in excess of $3. The base period is 
shortened to four out of five quarters immediately 
preceding the first day of an employee’s benefit 
year, and the ratio of benefits to wages is changed 
from one-sixth to one-third. The wage quali- 
fication is changed to 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount in the base period with earnings of at 
least $75 in one quarter. A 2-week waiting period 
within the benefit year is required. Claimants 
who voluntarily leave their most recent jobs 
without good cause attributable to the employer, 
or are discharged for misconduct connected with 
their most recent jobs, are completely disqualified. 
As to contributions, there is a 1-year exemption 
from 1940 payments for all employers who are not 
subject to the title [IX tax and not delinquent in 
their State contributions. The experience-rating 
provisions are changed. After 1940 an average 
rate for the State is set, depending on the previous 
3 years’ experience, and employers are placed in 
categories above and below the average rate de- 
pending on their individual experience. Guar- 
anteed-employment accounts are eliminated. Spe- 
cial provisions for seasonal and irregular workers 
have also been deleted and new seasonal provi- 
sions added. Administration of the unemploy- 
ment compensation functions has been trans- 
ferred from the Industrial Commission to a direc- 
tor of employment and security who functions 
within a department of social security but acts 
independently. The act is revised to conform to 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
New Hampshire-—On May 17 the Governor 
approved an amendment which changes the base 
period to the calendar year preceding a uniform 
benefit year, which begins on March 1. The mini- 
mum benefit amount is changed to a flat $5. The 
initial waiting period is changed to 2 weeks of 
unemployment plus 1 week for each further period 
of unemployment, but with not more than 5 wait- 
ing-period weeks in the benefit year. The wage 
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qualification is changed to $200 in the base period. 
The disqualification for voluntary leaving or mis- 
conduct is made more severe by the deduction of 
3 weeks’ benefits as if they had been paid. The 
contribution system is revised to allow the State 
agency to prescribe a general rate which will yield 
an amount estimated as necessary to pay benefits, 
but not more than 2.7 percent of total pay rolls. If 
the unemployment compensation fund amounts 
to $5 million or more, experience rating may be 
instituted for those employers whose past contri- 
butions exceed all benefits charged to their ac- 
counts. Depending on the employer’s excess of 
contributions over benefits, there is a correspond- 
ing rate of reduction from the general contribu- 
tion rate. Railroad workers are transferred to the 
Federal railroad unemployment insurance system. 

Oklahoma.—An amendment to the Oklahoma 
law, approved May 12, 1939, reduces the waiting 
period to 2 weeks of unemployment in a benefit 
year and redefines the benefit year as beginning 
with the week of a first valid claim. The first 
$3 of wages are to be excluded in determining 
total and partial unemployment. In computing 
benefits for partial unemployment, only wages in 
any week in excess of $3 are counted. Amend- 
ments provide that railroad workers are to be 
transferred to the Federal railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 
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Oregon.—A bill passed late in March but not 
previously reported in the Bulletin changes the 
type of fund in Oregon from a combined reserye 
and pooled fund to a pooled fund with experience 
rating. Before experience rating goes into effect, 
a study is to be made of the subject and a report 
made to the State Commission by December 31, 
1940. A calendar benefit year and a uniform base 
period from October 1 to September 30 are pro- 
vided. The weekly benefit rate is one-twentieth 
of the highest quarterly wages in the base period, 
but not more than $15 or less than $7. Partial 
benefits equal the difference between earnings in 
excess of $2 in any week and the weekly benefit 
amount. Persons must earn $200 in the base 
period and must serve a 3-week waiting period 
in the benefit year before receiving benefits, 
Although the base period is shortened, the ratio 
of benefits to wages remains at one-sixth. The 
definition of agricultural labor is broadened to 
include labor in all branches of farming and all 
labor for farmers’ cooperative associations. Fed- 
eral instrumentalities are covered to the extent 
permitted by Congress. State and Federal un- 
employment compensation, welfare, and _ relief 


agencies are given access to the confidential 
records of the Commission. The act is revised to 
conform to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 
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BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 1939 


In APRIL TOTAL payments to recipients of public 
assistance and earnings under Federal work pro- 
grams in the continental United States resumed 
the downward movement evidenced from Decem- 
ber 1938 through February of this year. Total 
payments dropped 3.2 percent from March to 
April and amounted to $308.1 million. This 
amount excludes the cost of administering all 
programs and of materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment used on work programs. 

The decrease in total payments from March was 


attributable to substantial declines in the amount 
of earnings of persons employed on work projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration 
and in the sum disbursed for general relief pay- 
ments. In April total earnings on WPA-operated 
projects amounted to $146.3 million—7.2 percent 
less than in March. ‘Total payments for general 
relief moved downward 11.5 percent to $41.1 
million. Obligations incurred for payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind totaled $46.2 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-April 1939 (see table 1) 
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million—only 0.3 percent below the March figure. 
Smaller sums were expended in April for emer- 
gency subsistence payments certified by the Farm 
Security Administration and earnings on work 
projects of the National Youth Administration. 
Earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
work and construction projects totaled $39.5 
million—11.4 percent above the March level. 
Total earnings of enrollees in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps increased 10.3 percent to $20 





million. The largest percentage increase—239 
percent—was in the amount earned on WPA. 
financed projects operated by other Federal agen. 
cies, but the total earned on such projects jg 
relatively small. Payments for student aid by 
the NYA increased slightly. 

Chart II, prepared by the Department of Com. 
merce, shows the magnitude of payments for 
public assistance and earnings under work pro- 
grams in relation to total income payments ip 











Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-April 1939 ' 


[In thousands] 



















































































an penis | Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs! 
as Subsist- — - - 
ae ence pay- | Works Progress | National Youth 
ings of Per-| srecial Relief under ments cer- | Administration* | Administration’ 
" pecia special pro- tified by ™ } | Other Fed- 
Year and month sons em types of grams of the | the Farm Civilian . eral weil 
ployed blie General Federal 3 it Conser- Projects | 
under Fed-| PU relief} soere rprenrie’ vation Projects operated | . , and con- 
assist- Emergen Adminis- | | Student Work struction 
eral work | ance ? Relief Admin-| trations | COFPS’ | operated by) by other | “aid | projects | projects 
programs fetration ¢ the WPA | Federal | ' Projects | projects 
agencies 
—, : $2, 868,777 | $397, 900 $35, 804 | $245, 756 $1, 186, 266 etiipannineie | $24, 288 $32, 663 $539, 200 
ae 260, 262 , 804 13 5, 484 24, 485 | 2,967 3, 087 43, 707 
ESSE 258, 136 28, 876 12 3, 755 24, 158 3, 227 3, 24 39, 567 
thibhintincieicesaesd 259, 171 30, 260 12 5, 553 21, 238 | 3, 316 3, 22¢ 38, 880 
Ph a Micenachddamniamapietuiitens 258, 045 31, 125 5, 260 21, 228 3, 347 3, 191 45, 217 
EF Es 253, 150 31, 693 3, 671 21, 039 3, 642 3, 106 47,068 
See 244, 203 31, 461 3, 236 19, 356 1, 992 2, 920 50, 643 
Aaa hintaan nbcienmasten 227, 293 , 030 41 19, 334 0 2, 491 50, 793 
SSS 219, 099 34, 059 1, 346 19, 439 | qu 2, 348 49, 175 
September_.......-- 216, 421 35, 577 1, 197 16, 312 164 2, 193 49, 558 
ES 217, 747 36, 626 1, 306 18, 379 | 1, 509 2, lé 45, 488 
NE RR a 224, 384 38, 004 1,779 20, 876 34 | 1,977 2, 263 42, 873 
ss: PRR. 229, 965 39, 386 238 2, 276 19, 912 <4 ieee 2, 056 2, 429 36, 192 | 
1938 total...........- 3,485,532 | 509,113 | 475,836 |... 22,600 | 230,166 | 1,722,276 | $28,551 | 19,508 | 41, 558 435, 834 
ee aasih 237,237 | 40,102} 46,308 |.........___.. 2, 204 19, 940 | 93,060 |... | 1, 906 2, 552 30, 985 
SRS 245, 635 40, 572 i | sree: 2, 473 19, 309 | + 4 eee | 2, 166 2, 688 28, 158 
RET 263, 029 41, 283 | aCe: 2, 577 18, 336 . | | =e 2, 203 2, 739 2, 911 
2 a 273,880 | 41,477 EERE 2, 336 18, 311 131,419 |_. | 2, 255 2, 76 34, 278 
See See 283,625 | 41,740 | eee 2, 156 18, 014 137, 916 a 2, 406 3, 07 40, 976 
| aetente E 294,352 | 41,825 | ESET 1, 756 7, 174 146,068 |... 1, 550 3, 585 45, 644 
SS EE 299, 42, 441 | eR 1,291 | 19,848 151, 416 | 4, 200 0 3, 701 40, 020 
August. ....._. 307,204 | 42,833 | 36,220 |........._.--. 1,119 | 20,334 163, 378 4, 621 6 3, 903 44,7 
September................- 311, 083 43, 284 OF} 1,231 18, 767 144, 910 4,749 211 3, 930 38, 564 
| ES 320, 362 43, 831 | eS 1, 492 20, 367 171, 162 4, 939 1, 980 4, 028 37, 631 
November-.......-. ous 325, 556 44, 37 | Reena 1, 703 20, 514 172, 257 4, 068 2, 408 4, 193 | 38, 683 
SSA 324, 439 45, 350  } ) Sareea 2, 262 19, 252 167, 906 4, O84 2,417 4, 400 37, 195 
1939 
Ne ecieninnnsenses 316, 179 45, 949 Of ) eee 2, 391 20, 642 155, 843 4,759 | 2, 266 4, 347 36, 403 
EET: , 966 46, 238 _ A 2, 327 20, 689 150, 290 4, 444 | 2, 456 | 4, 471 34, 142 
ET 318, 206 46, 397 . a 2, 492 18, 103 157, 672 4,812 | 2, 432 | 4, 445 35, 412 | 
al incstcaimacnnmansin ,088 | 46,239) 41,105 |... 2,243 | 19,974 146, 308 5, 964 2,490 | 4,305 39, 460 
' 




















! See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 48-49, for infor- 
mation for 1933-36. Figures exclude cost of administration; of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; and of 
transient care. Figures are Pe estimated and subject to revision. 

? Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds in States 
administering the 3 special types of public assistance under the Social Security 
ast and from State and local funds only in States not participating under 
the act. 

3 Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include obligations 
incurred for relief extended to cases under emergency education, student aid, 
and rural rehabilitation programs of the FERA. 

‘ Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net amount of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. 

‘F include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction projects financed 
in whole or in from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earn- 


ings of enrolled persons only. 


’ Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 per month. This average amount is 
based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, 
shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects financed from WPA funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during 
all pay-roll periods enced during month. } 

1° Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all pay- 
roll periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

u than $1,000: $434, $765, $724, respectively. 

"For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until Janu- 
ary and March 1937, respectively. 

3 Less than $1,000. 
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the continental United States over the period 
January 1929—April 1939. 


Unduplicated Count 


For April 1939, 14 States reported the number 
of households receiving one or more of the special 
types of public assistance, general relief, or general 
relief and one or more of the special types of aid. 
In the 14 States 403,297 cases received assistance, 
but these cases represented only 372,202 house- 
holds—indicating a duplication of 9.2 percent. 


Duplication in the case counts for these several 
types of assistance may occur in a number of ways. 
A household unit, for example, may include an 
aged man who receives old-age assistance and his 
widowed daughter whose children are receiving aid 
to dependent children. General relief funds may 
be used to supplement payments for aid to de- 
pendent children when the maximum amount 
allowable under the State law is insufficient to 
meet a family’s needs. Most of the duplication 
reported by Maryland is of this type. General 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937-April 1939 ! 


{In thousands] 





Recipients of special types of 
public assistance ? 


Cases aided 


Persons employed under Federal work programs ® 
Cases for 

















- ees meee — which sub- 
Aid to depend- . specia sistence Works Progress National Youth 
ent children | a Tie —— | Administration * | Administration | oso, 
parent mea Old- siq | General | Federal | tified by | Civilian | Federal 
ge to the relief * =~ "i the —— Conser- } Pretest Projects won ans 
assist elie Security vation | Projects | construc- 
ance | Fami-| Chil- | Dlind |} Adminis- | Adminis- | Corps’ | operated | poems Student Work | tion proj- 
lies dren | | tration’ | tration § »y the Federal aid projects ects 1° 
WPA 
agencies 
| i 
1937 | | | | 
January 1,150 166 411 47 1, 662 | (1) | 12 335 | 350 | Bee 417 185 544 
February 1, 200 171 421 47 1, 726 | (11) 12 229 345 | 2, 145 aM 427 189 477 
March . 1, 257 178 436 48 | 1, 684 | (1) | 12 323 | 303 | 2 MD Dacisoscidnticitea 440 192 476 
April. 1, 206 183 450 49 XX ) aes -| 300 303 | ff {see 442 192 513 
May... 1, 327 1s9 464 49} 1,382 nol 218 | 301} 2,018 | --.....-. 424 185 560 
June... 1, 200 192 473 50 1, 277 ia 191 | 277 a | Sees | 249 173 588 
July... 1, 392 195 482 5 it 6 eee 54 | 276 | > eee | 0 150 586 
August... 1, 432 203 502 51 4 |S aeoaeoem 78 278 4 {eee | (il) 133 543 
September 1, 467 209 517 52 Sf ewer 67 233 >) a | 36 127 522 
October . 1, 503 215 533 | 54 aE i hi dinianientytendl 71 263 | et | See 244 123 499 
November 1, 541 220 544 55 | {| aay 83 | 298 8 Sane 283 127 465 
December 1, 577 228 565 | Si Bh@Pixcscone 109 284 Yee 304 136 404 
| | | | 
1938 | | 
j | 
January... 1, 600 234 578 57 an 108 285 a) Sa 310 146 333 
February -- 1, 623 241 SUA 59 iS | eee 119 276 i § 2s 320 152 315 
March... 1, 646 247 609 60 | ‘| Berea 126 | 262 | ji ; =a 327 155 337 
April... 1, 662 252 621 60 cS Eye 117 | 262 cS } aa 334 159 391 
May..... 1, 677 256 630 62 EE lnideniceusine 112 | 257 | 2,638 |.......... 329 179 487 
June.....- 1, 657 258 638 62 | i aa 93 | Ot AWE cccccune: 219 209 541 
July... 1, 708 260 640 | 63 * ) ohne 70 | 284 2,912 85 | 0 215 521 
August 1,717 265 651 | 4 Sf Se ee 62 290 3, 037 85 | 2 219 339 
September 1, 732 268 659 | 65 1, 525 ie | 69 268 3, 120 sy 49 221 357 
October. 1,749 27 664 65 | Sea | 79 | 291 3, 192 90 | 322 220 376 
November 1, 763 275 671 66 | eee 89 293 3, 238 | 91 | 364 230 378 
December 1,778 280 O84 67 f ) as 115 275 3, 066 | 90 | 37: 240 368 
939 | 
193 | | | 
January.___.- 1, 792 288 701 67 1,773 126 295 2, 928 88 | 372 237 351 
February -- 1, 804 206 718 67 i" 5) Seater 123 | 296 2, 905 | 85 | 375 242 342 
March... 1, 818 298 721 67 7s) Re 127 | 259 2, 917 | 86 | 377 235 349 
April... 1, 834 206 715 | 68 |, eee 114 285) 2, 784 | 107 | 382 228 385 











1 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 50-51, for in- 
formation for 1933-36. Ficures exclude administrative employees and recipi- 
ents of transient care. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

? Includes recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance under the 
Social Security Act and recipients of similar types of assistance in States not 
participating under the act 

3 Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ Figures from the W PA, Division of Statistics; include cases receiving relief 
during month under emergency education, student aid, and rural rehabilita- 
tion programs of the FERA 

§ Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the Re- 
settlerrent Administration); represent net number of emergency grant vouch- 
ers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case 
is certified per month 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
employed on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
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’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
persons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 
Indian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekl 
—— of persons employed during month on projects financed from WP. 
funds. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent number of dif- 
ferent persons employed during month. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons 
employed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in 
part me Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified 
month. 

1! Less than 500 persons. 

1? For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been cer- 
tified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 
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relief funds may also be used to pay for medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial of recipients of 
the special types of public assistance when funds 
appropriated for these types of aid may not be 
used for such purposes. 


General Relief 


The general relief program occupies a key posi- 
tion in the total structure for providing public 
aid to persons in need. In many States a close 
relationship exists between the agency administer- 
ing general relief and agencies administering other 
assistance, work programs, and unemployment 
compensation. 

One of the most important functions performed 
by general relief agencies is that of certifying 
needy persons to the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, National Youth Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, and of certifying relief and low-in- 
come families for the receipt of Federal surplus 
commodities. This certification process obviously 
requires clearance procedures and coordinated 
effort on the part of all the administrative agen- 
cies affected on the Federal, State, and local levels. 

In a substantial number of States the same 
agency having responsibility for the general relief 
program also administers or supervises the admin- 
istration of one or more of the special types of 
public assistance. In States where such organiza- 
tional integration is lacking there must be clear- 





ance between the general relief agencies and the 
agencies responsible for the special types of public 
assistance. There is also clearance with the un. 
employment compensation agency to determine 
whether the applicant for general relief is eligible 
for unemployment benefits. 

In addition to the functions of certification, 
coordination, and clearance, the general relief 
agency carries the residual relief load not cared 
for by other programs and also to some extent 
supplements payments under other assistance 
programs, earnings under work programs, and 
unemployment compensation, when payments of 
these types are inadequate to meet family needs, 

The general relief load includes needy persons 
who are ineligible for assistance or employment 
under the more specialized programs or who can- 
not be cared for under these programs within the 
limits of existing appropriations. For example, 
when employment under the Federal work pro- 
grams is at the maximum level attainable with 
available funds, employable persons for whom no 
work on projects is available must, if in need, ap- 
ply for general relief. Unemployable needy per- 
sons other than those eligible for the special types 
of public assistance have recourse only to the gen- 
eral relief agency. The unemployed wage earner 
who is awaiting the receipt of unemployment 
compensation or who has exhausted his benefit 
rights may likewise turn to the general relief 
agency for assistance. 


Table 3.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance and/or general relief 
and percent of duplication in the case count in 14 States, April 1939 





























Number of Recipients of the special types of public assistance and cases receiving 
households general relief 
receiving one 
State or more of the Percent of 
special types Aid to de- duplication 
of public as- Total Old-age as- pendent Aidtothe | General 
sistance and/or sistance children blind relief 
general relief (families) 
372, 202 403, 297 226, 070 60, 058 7,295 | 109, 874 9.2 
11,770 12, 701 7, 089 2, 489 313 | 2,810 7.3 
25, 452 25, 452 16, 979 4,010 624 | 3, 839 0 
12, 923 13, 668 8, 484 2, 663 292 1 2, 229 5.5 
46, 973 50, 954 23, 625 5, 901 1, 047 | 20, 381 7.8 
46, 548 49, 248 29, 645 10, 705 874 | 8, 024 5.5 
31, 653 37, 171 17, 740 7, 922 646 | 10, 863 14.8 
18, 847 21, 997 12, 240 2, 165 140 7, 452 14.3 
7, 422 7, 494 3, 864 1, 621 201 71,808 1.0 
14, 103 15, 880 8, 040 2, 045 117 5, 678 11,2 
32, 097 32, 450 24, 592 4, 382 SOI 32, 585 1.1 
19, 604 21, 999 13, 578 3, 128 208 | 5, ORS 10.5 
55, 454 63, 009 39, 064 5, 592 1,016 | 7, 337 12.0 
43, 592 45, 176 17, 996 6, 765 769 | 19, 646 3.5 
5, 674 6, 098 3, 134 670 157 2, 137 7.0 











3 Does not include 83 cases receiving general relief administered by local 


1 Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving gencral 
public agencies. j 


relief from local funds. 
2 Does not include 261 cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 
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The need for supplementary general relief pay- 
ments arises from several sources. Many State 
laws making provision for the special types of 
public assistance limit the amount of monthly 
payment, and frequently funds appropriated for 
these types of aid may be used only for cash pay- 
ments to recipients. Genera] relief funds are 
sometimes used to defray the cost of medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance and of other 
types of public aid. The earnings of a person em- 
ployed on a Federal work project are based on a 
wage scale rather than on his family’s needs. 
Similarly, the amount of unemployment compen- 
sation is regulated by past earnings rather than 





family requirements. 
General relief is the only major type of public 
aid financed entirely from State and/or local funds, 


and the adequacy of appropriations for this pro- 
gram varies greatly among the States. In April 
1939 California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
which comprise about 45 percent of the total pop- 
ulation, accounted for approximately 70 percent 
of the total number of general relief cases assisted 
in the country as a whole and about 81 percent of 
total payments. The concentration of expendi- 
tures in a relatively few States probably indicates 
inadequate financing of general relief in many 
States in which relatively small sums are currently 
expended for this type of assistance. 

In April payments to 1.7 million general relief 
cases in the continental United States amounted 
to $41.1 million. These totals, which include 
estimates for 8 States, are the smallest thus far 
recorded in 1939. Reductions in both the num- 


Chart Il.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-April 1939 
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8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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ber of cases aided and the amount of obligations 
incurred for general relief usually occur from 
March to April. In the 41 States reporting actual 
figures for both months, the total number of cases 
declined 5.7 percent, and the total amount of pay- 





ments 10.6 percent. Decreases occurred in both 
items in all but 2 of these States. In most States 
the percentage decline in the volume of assistance 
was greater than that in the number of cases, pos. 
sibly reflecting a seasonal lessening of relief needs, 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, April 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 25, 1939] 


















































Percentage change from— 
| 
‘ Amount of a ee — 
State Fn aia | Frame nw gm —_ March 1939 in— April 1938 in~ 
; ; | incurred for : = > 
ing relief | relief ! case | | — - ——___—__.. 
| Number o. | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
, | cases | obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States 3___............______ 1,722,000 | $41,105,000 |... TOSS ee ~ ae 
Total for 41 States reporting actual figures. ............._- 1, 544, 619 38, 294, 632 | $24. 79 | 35.7 3 —10.6 ‘—2 $424 
Es ES 2 ee, ne See | 2, 178 19, 436 | 8. 92 —12.6 —14.1 +1.0 —6.0 
EER ES CM CEE Pee 2,810 35, 104 | 12. 49 —4.3 —.5 () —10.0 
aint cidcieee ec databndulg a bnaadbeantnmenetaiaeebabee 3, 839 18, 430 | 4. 80 +13 +3.2 6.2 —25,2 
RT LI Stee Sea eee 137, 156 | 4, 137, 052 30. 16 —3.3 —4.8 +118 +184 
TT ae icintncin nnischcinsdebiihdhiedueetidealiniesdalicdiedintieaaeineike 13, 827 184, 174 | 13. 32 | —14.6 —19.0 ) 
| RNR ae aaa g eee See eee 24,011 629, 072 26. 20 —5.7 —1i1.4 2 +7.7 
aaa in cari bie a can tesdaiiieeaapialageadieaatesidantinseke | 2, 081 | 40, 273 19. 35 —16.9 —22.4 +16. 2 13.7 
AED a A ALTE LIE EA ONL 1, 764 | 47, 902 7. 16 —1.6 —1.7 28.4 —25.5 
Florid 7, 505 51, 523 6.87 —5.2 —3.6 $1 +7.1 
6, 451 | 30, 538 | 6.13 —6.4 —f. 2 1.9 —126 
191, 657 4, 441, 837 | 23.18 —4.1 —f. f +-3.3 +10.0 
32, 224 | 522, 515 | 16. 22 —9 5 —17.7 —5.3 ~6.3 
20, 381 | 264, 417 12. 97 —10.6 —15.1 +20.2 +18.9 
8, 024 103, 810 | 12. 04 —29 —4.1 +11.2 +11.2 
12, 431 | 266, 752 | 21. 46 —2.0 —6.5 —13.4 —15.4 
10, 863 243, 827 | 22. 45 | —9.4 —15. 5 +22. 5 +27.9 
69, 294 | 1, 787, 249 | 25. 75 —6.2 —16.0 —11.2 —15.7 
79, 291 | 1, 653, 864 | 20. 846 —8.1 -14.9 —43.0 —45.6 
46, 180 | 1, 131, 794 | 24. 51 | —9.3 —14.3 +9.2 +12.6 
sad 3, 969 | . 8 +2.1 —5.5 —20.0 —3.9 
Missouri 39, 033 | 440, 607 | 11.29 —3.6 —9, ( —14.2 —2.6 
Montana ... 7, 452 | 88, 505 | 11. 88 —15. 2 —28 +. 1 —19.7 
Nebraska ‘ sie ‘ 9, 982 | 119, 180 | 11.94 —13.8 —16.1 +28. 9 +16.2 
a ae CS OOS TFs 631 8, 564 | 13. 57 | —11.3 —3.3 ~4.4 -5.7 
_— RR RN er rR REI gEE 9,017 | 225, 242 | 24. 98 —2.9 —10.8 ao, 1 —5.9 
a lc Aa ara ina ait 2, 069 | 12, 708 | 6.14 —6.4 —17.3 4.6 +4.0 
i A idntnatundaskiivekthindégumbenliedenénsades 298, 817 10, 854, 407 36. 32 —4.8 —8.5 —2.1 +1.7 
ICSE LTE LS ALLELE LE LG NGL: LEE OG 6, 123 | 34, 800 5. 68 —9.6 —8.0 8.5 -.4 
EASE Te 5, 678 | 85, 974 | 15. 14 —14.5 —16.7 —27.8 —2.0 
REE eS ee, 89, 957 1, 574, 770 17. 51 —11.4 —14.3 26.9 —21.5 
j 
ES a ee ee i2, 127 | 182, 952 15.09 —11.8 | —11.7 6.7 —12.6 
EE LIE SLANE LOI PETES, | 73, 989 | 7, 323, 634 26. 73 —2.7 —12.3 +26. 1 +2.0 
jl aa paneiebabanieannntesed 2, 668 24, 914 | 9. 34 —3.2 | —6.3 +37 +16.0 
alii alnailgnebibeidieeatulaioliedea 5, 257 | 74, 389 | 14. 15 —14.3 —14.5 —1.8 +11.6 
ad es en idelioneaindlesiaiemasial 5, 085 OS, 5465 19. 38 —3.4 —5.3 +36. 2 +37.1 
i a saeshidabnch tneeienliiageindaeaidciak ha 3, 279 69, 550 | 21. 21 —7.5 —14.6 4.7 —4.9 
a al er i a 9, 800 87, 460 8. 92 —4.8 —9.0 40.4 —23.3 
Washi ReGen a ered % 17, 337 | 171, 884 | 9.91 (®) —H0. 6 (8 —51,2 
FRESE arenas 19, 646 | 169, 428 | 8. 42 —8.4 —12.9 —9.7 —2.2 
IL Ta iinieh canictacdiamasumgmaniced 51, 570 | 986, 400 | 19. 13 —4.9 —18.6 +4.9 +19.9 
SAE A CR 2, 137 38, 161 | 17. 86 —25.8 —27.1 +10. 6 +25.3 
Total for 8 States for which figures are estimated *..._____ | 177, 120 | 2, 810, 360 vamdiaa | 
EEE SS Re Re ae eee a 2, 500 | | SR Se Se Cees ies. 
nn sat tesa dalabnbeadent 50), 800  ° 4 Sgpieaninaaastate 
Kentucky | 6, 100 564,660 j........ 
71, 100 |) a ae 
15, 000 | 52, 000 
11, 500 7,000 
5, 400 27,000 
14, 720 132, 360 








5 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Not computed, because comparable data not available. 

? Preliminary, subject to revision 

* Medical care amounting to $8,610 not included, because number of cases 
receiving this service only not available 

* Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Texas, for which estimates were made by State agencies. | 


2 sites pad tent ~~ coats cost of jeteapatitentions of —— 
eq en o tems incident to operation of work programs; anc 
pom <7 8, hospitaliza.ion, and burials. 

? Partly estimated. 

+ Percentage change for 39 States and the District of Columbia reporting 
com ble data for March and April 1939; does not include Washington. 

4 Percentage change for 38 States and the District of Columbia reporting 
comparable data for April 1938 and April 1939; does not include Colorado 
and Washington. 
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Special Types of Public Assistance 


In April payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii totaled $46.3 million. This 
amount includes payments to recipients under 
State plans approved by the Social Security 
Board and under State laws without Federal 
financial participation. It excludes the cost of 
administration and of certain items, such as hos- 
pitalization and burials, with respect to which 
there is great diversity in fiscal and administrative 
practice among the States. 


The total amount of obligations incurred for 
assistance in April was slightly less than the sum 
expended in March. As compared with the 
amount disbursed for April a year ago, however, 
total payments were greater by $4.8 million—an 
increase of 11.5 percent. The largest percentage 
gain—16.9 percent—was recorded for aid to de- 
pendent children. Obligations incurred for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind each amounted 
to about 10 percent more than in April of last year. 

All but a very small part of total payments for 
the special types of public assistance is disbursed 
in States administering plans approved by the 
Social Security Board. Almost 98 percent of the 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
February 1936-April 1939 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1939] 





Recipients 


Obligations incurred for payments to recipients 4 





Year and month Aid to dependent children 4 
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Old-age : na Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance ent children ? | blind 
Families Children | 

1936 total (11 months . jpnexeonnn — $163, 510, 045 $135, 969, 424 21, 571, 381 | $5, 969, 240 
February 247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 154 3, 752, 455 604, 962 | 286, 
March... 204, 075 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 335, 522 641, 168 | 315, 613 
April. .-- ; 471, 100 56, 952 141, 552 16, 376 8, 807, 061 7, 087, 664 | 1, 334, 345 | 385, 052 
Mas ae 563, 240 61, 500 152, 082 16, 641 10, 782, 622 8, 977, 539 1, 405, 943 399, 
June... ag 603, 710 69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 710, 049 9, 651, 969 1, 634, 648 423, 432 
=e ‘ 785, 667 89, 372 223, 001 26, 500 15, 783, 748 13, 030, 934 2, 106, 224 | 646, 590 
August 804, 481 83, 999 215, 024 26, 901 17, 886, 014 14, 890, 365 2, 332, 124 | 663, 525 
September j 896, 862 91, 738 233, 795 27,478 19, 539, 565 16, 238, 430 2, 617, 830 683, 305 
October : 971, 162 105, 312 267, 016 27, 981 21, 435, 174 17, 953, 719 2, 776, 640 704, 815 
November 1, 033, 470 109, 166 277, 198 28, 456 | 22, 992, 494 19, 312, 868 2, 956, 849 722,777 
December . 1, 104, 647 111,914 284, 601 28, 969 | 24, 636, 861 20, 737, 959 3, 160, 648 738, 254 

1937 total 382, 834, 921 310, 437, 811 61, 408, 035 10, 989, 075 
January. 1, 148, 099 117, 761 290, 757 29,417 | 25, 680, 053 21, 596, 532 | 3, 333, 145 | 750, 376 
February - ----- 1, 197, 851 122, 456 310, 488 30, 117 | 26, 757, 537 22, 487, 263 | 3, 503, 164 767, 110 
March 1, 255, 574 | 128, 690 325, 060 30, 993 | 28, 110, 114 23, 575, 495 | 3, 746, 879 787, 
April..- 1, 204, 468 | 134, 907 341, 083 | 31, 594 | 29, 005, 790 24, 314, 066 | 3, 896, 532 795, 1 
May.... 1, 325, 664 165, 498 406, 689 33, 734 30, 657, 022 24, 706, 663 5, 103, 776 ; 
June 1, 200. 711 171, 410 421, 837 | 35, 042 30, 527, 577 24, 413, 199 5, 239, 847 874, 531 
July_..-. 1, 393, 650 175, 022 431, 626 37, 248 32, 154, 750 25, 825, 514 5, 406, 314 922, 922 
August 1, 434, 255 182, 850 452, 548 38, 618 33, 197, 375 26, 612, 439 5, 637, 514 947,422 
September -. 1, 448, 980 193, 606 | 480, 561 40, 136 34, 858, 536 27, 866, 818 5, 957, 652 1, 034, 066 
October 1, 304, 963 199, 334 | 495, 452 41, 185 35, 909, 708 28, 641, 320 6, 211, 896 1, 056, 492 
November 1, 543, 466 4 37, 305, 724 29, 662, 941 6, 554, 448 1, 088, 335 
December 1, 579, 443 38, 670, 735 30, 735, 561 6, 816, 868 1, 118, 306 

1938 total j 494, 902, 018 | 390, 522, 191 93, 414, 945 10, 964, 882 
January. 1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 505 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
February. 1, 625, 540 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 599 31, 443, 874 7, 222, 237 844, 488 
March... 1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
April... 1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530,714 875, 996 
May.. 1, 680, 052 240, 079 594, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
June. 1, 659, 295 243, 422 603, 335 38, 825 40, 873, 319 32, 323, 411 7, 644, 607 905, 301 
July 1, 710, 834 244, 712 606, 164 39, 595 41, 495, 014 32, 895, 290 7, 671, 441 928, 283 
August. 1, 720, 106 251, 739 620, 165 40, 205 41, 904, 811 32, 984, 748 7, 978, 642 941, 421 
September 1, 735, 163 254, 857 628, 912 41,014 42, 357, 712 33, 330, 787 8, 071, 316 q 
October -- 1, 639, 977 257, 426 633, 835 41, 458 40, 317, 448 31, 161, 831 8, 188, 407 967, 210 
November 1, 765, 917 262, 111 | 641, 723 42, 267 43, 447, 106 34, 045, 147 8, 418, 668 983, 291 
December... 1, 780, 852 266, 225 | 654, 297 42, 943 44, 418, 647 | 34, 807, 885 8, 609, 611 1, 001, 151 

—— —— - _= —— es j 
1939 
January. . " on 1, 794, 432 274, 118 671,012 | 43, 304 | 45, 024, 031 35, 133, 314 8, 880, 712 1, 010, 005 
February... 1, 806, 855 282, 672 | 687,710 | 43, 779 45, 310, 355 35, 246, 127 9, 044, 7 1, 019, 490 
March... _- : 1, 820, 474 284, 699 | 690, 826 44, 000 45, 471, 266 35, 305, 743 9, 141, 621 1, 023, 902 
April_____. ee 1, 836, 638 | 282, 354 684, 579 44, 168 | 45, 312, 924 | 35, 400, 815 8, 888, 438 1, 023, 671 
| 











| Federal funds were first made available to States for February 1936. 
Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws 
for which no Federal funds may be expended and payments to individuals 
in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. Figures 
are excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
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2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938. 

3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration 
and of hospitalization and burials. Prior to July 1937, obligations incurred 
for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for 
rendering services to recipients excluded. 
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$46.3 million expended in April was paid to recip- 
ients in States with approved plans. Of the 
$45.3 million thus disbursed, $35.4 million was 
paid to 1.8 million aged persons, $8.9 million to 
282,000 families in behalf of 685,000 dependent 
children, and about $1 million to 44,200 recipients 
of aid to the blind. 

Approximately $1 million was expended in 
April for assistance to dependent children and 
blind persons in States in which these types of aid 
are administered without Federal financial par- 
ticipation. About $660,000 was paid to 23,500 
recipients of aid to the blind in 5 States. The 
balance was received by 14,500 families in behalf 
of 33,700 dependent children in 7 States. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In April the number of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance and the amount of payments to these 
recipients in the 51 jurisdictions administering 
this type of aid under the Social Security Act in- 
creased less than 1 percent over the March level. 
Percentage changes in both items were small in the 
large majority of States. 

The largest percentage increases were recorded 
for Virginia, where payments for old-age assist- 
ance under the Social Security Act were first made 
in September 1938. In that State both the num- 
ber aided and the amount of assistance rose about 
10 percent. In Michigan the expansion which 
began in March, following the appropriation of 
additional funds for old-age assistance for the 
balance of the fiscal year, continued in April; 
the number of recipients increased 5.1 percent 
and the amount of payments about 4 percent. 

Several States reported substantial declines in 
the volume of assistance for April. In Montana 
total payments were 20.2 percent below the 
amount of obligations incurred for March. A 
change in the fiscal year in Montana necessitated 
an interim appropriation of State funds for April, 
May, and June. The amount appropriated, 
however, was not sufficient to maintain assistance 
payments at the March level, and each county 
was required to reduce total payments 20 percent 
by the application of a horizontal cut to all 
individual payments or by discontinuing assist- 
ance to the least needy recipients. The decrease 
of 7.3 percent in the amount of payments in Ne- 
braska may reflect to some extent the administra- 





Chart III.—Special types of public assistance in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1936-April 1939 
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tive practice of adjusting grants for the special 
types of public assistance on the basis of a sea- 
sonal budget. The summer budget is effective 
from April through September and the winter budg- 
et during the remaining months of the year. In 
Pennsylvania, where a new schedule of mailing 
assistance checks was put into effect during 
March, April, and May, the amount of payments 
showed a decline of 6.4 percent from March to 
April. 

Average payments for old-age assistance are 
useful as a rough measure of the differences in the 
level of assistance payments, but they should be 
interpreted in the light of detailed information 
concerning the variable factors which influence 
the average payment in each State. 

Grants are frequently determined on the basis 
of a budget which takes into account both the 
need and the resources of the recipient, or they 
are based on a flat amount, from which is deducted 
any income or other resources an individual may 
have. The average payment gives no indication, 
of course, as to what proportion of the recipients 
have other sources of income or the amount of 
other income. In some States separate grants are 
made for a husband and wife; in others a joint 
grant is made to cover the needs of both. Other 
variable factors which must be weighed carefully 
in interpreting the average payment in a State 


Social Security 


Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
April 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1939] 



























































Percentage change from— a 
A mount of Bn —.. of 
Sit at ieee Number of Se Average per March 1939 in— April 1938 in— 1,000 esti- 
Region ' and Sta | recipients as : recipient j|_ RAE Bs mated popu- 
| paymens te lation 65 and 
recipients ! Number of Amount of Number of Amount of over 8 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Total. be 1, 836, 638 $35, 400, 815 $19. 27 +0.9 +0.3 4+9.6 4+9.9 5 231 
Region I: | 
Connecticut. —— 15, 463 400, 126 25. 88 +.6 —3.2 +7.3 +8. 2 132 
Maine am 11, 678 239, 834 20. 54 +1.0 +1.1 +59. 6 +59. 6 136 
Massachusetts ee 77, 432 2, 212, 469 28. 57 +.5 +.5 +13.0 +15.3 235 
New Hampshire 4, 240 99, 75 23. 54 +.8 +1.2 +146 +18.7 682 
Rhode Island hon 6, 337 119, 467 18. 85 +.9 +1.3 +3.3 +4.9 141 
Vermont ened 5, 769 86, 742 15. 04 —.8 —.5 +7.9 +14,2 148 
Region [I 
New York bai 110, 505 2, 674, 087 24. 20 —.7 —1.8 +5. 4 +6.4 140 
Region III: | 
Delaware +a 2, 655 28, 902 10. 89 +1,2 +1.6 +.4 +1.1 126 
New Jersey 29, 010 566, 216 19. 52 +1.2 +.8 +12. 5 +18. 5 116 
Pennsylvania 85, 805 1, 514, 518 17. 65 +1.0 —6.4 —7.9 —24.4 6138 
Region IV | 
District of Columbia---- 3, 273 | 83, 857 | 25. 62 (*) +.2 +5.8 +6.9 78 
Maryland 17, 702 | 305, 868 | 17. 28 +1.3 | +.2 +5.9 +4.0 163 
North Carolina 32, 383 | 309, 349 | 9. 55 +,.3 5 +15.9 +16.8 232 
Virginia 12, 209 117, 639 9. 64 +9.8 +9.4 | ( (5) 80 
West Virgir 17, 996 250, 035 | 13. 89 —.2 —.2 —2.6 | —3.1 230 
Region V: 
Kentucky. 45, 006 390, 114 | 8. 67 | +1 (*) +35. 5 25. 5 243 
Michigan 76, 999 1, 281, 434 14. 64 +5. 1 +3.9 | +10.3 —1.8 264 
«eal 112, 616 | 2, 539, 152 22. 55 | +.6 +. +4.5 2.5 233 
Region VI | | | 
Illinois. . 129, 582 | 2, 457, 892 18. 97 | +1.2 1.9 +6. 6 | +15. 6 259 
Indiana 61, 564 | 1, 047, 182 17.01 | +2.4 +3. 2 +44.8 | +51.9 213 
Wisconsir 45, 660 962, 823 21.09 +1.1 +1.4 +15.4 +20. 8 208 
Region VII | 
Alabama 16, 333 | 153, 141 9. 38 +1.3 +1,2 +8. 5 —3.6 | 148 
Florid 37, 065 512, 670 13. 83 +2.4 +2.4 +31.5 +20. 3 390 
Georgia 36, 610 13, 035 8. 55 4.4 —.1 +26.7 | +15. 6 | 279 
Missi 19, 710 as 7. 22 +.2 +1.5 +30.1 | +101. 9 | 230 
South Car 24, 592 7.79 +.9 +9 +22.4 | —11.0 | 397 
Tennessee 21, 564 13. 22 —.9 —1.0 —3.8 —4.1 | 165 
Region VIII 
Iowa 51, 479 1, 921, 949 19. 85 -.3 + +10.2 +10. 6 | 235 
Minne 64, 289 1, 348, 782 29. 65 +.4 +. f +4.9 +8.9 | 340 
Nebraska 2h, 960 $23, 842 15. 72 —1.9 —7 +4. 1 +4. 6 275 
North Dak 8, 040 141, 991 17. 66 4-4 +.7 +6.3 +9.9 | 223 
South Dak 16, 206 309, 372 18. 98 —.2 —1 +4.9 +3.0 | 388 
Region IX | 
Arkar 16, 979 102, 714 6.05 + ‘ -8.1 —39.2 | 210 
Kansas 23, 631 442, 133 18.71 | +1.0 —3.2 +27.5 +28.3 | 203 
Missour 75, 556 1, 410, 294 18. 67 | —.1 ( +5.0 +26. 3 6242 
Oklahoma 64, 643 1, 318, 58 19.79 +.7 4.4 +.8 +31.8 560 
Region X 
Louisiana 29, 04 310, 106 10. 46 +.4 +.8 +14 +22.0 366 
New Me 3, 864 45, S84 11. 80 +.3 +2.9 +2.0 —4.4 257 
Texas 115, 533 i, 619, 741 14. 02 +1.1 +1.5 +4.1 +6.2 405 
Region XI | 
Arizona 7, 089 186, 162 26. 26 | +2.0 +2.3 +19.1 +-22.3 417 
Colorad 19 38, 591 19 1, 085, 139 28. 12 | +.7 +4.4 +7.2 | +12.8 10 478 
Idaho 8, 484 180, 805 21.31 | —1.5 —1.4 +.6 —.7 317 
Montana 12, 240 207, 942 16. 99 | —3.5 —20.2 +1.6 —15.2 395 
Utah 13, 570 280, 357 20. 66 +-,2 +.4 +7.1 —12.7 503 
Wyoming 3, 134 68, 489 21. 85 +-1.5 +1.6 +9. 4 +116 315 
Region XII | 
Californ 129, 535 4, 205, 007 32. 46 | +.7 +.7 +17.0 +16.7 282 
Nevada 2, 172 57, 716 +.6 1.0 +16.4 +13.7 362 
Oregon. 19, 113 407, 497 +1.1 +1.3 +14.3 +14.7 228 
Washingtor : 39, 064 845, 831 | +3.8 +3.9 +3.2 —2.7 313 
Territories: 
Alaska 1, 201 33, 025 27. 50 4-2.5 +2.7 +40.3 | +40. 6 300 
Hawai 1, 772 22, 487 12. 69 +.1 +.9 +10.3 +11.9 | 182 
! Social Security Board administrative regions. land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
of hospitalization and burials $’ Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
? Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 65 and over. 
the Census ’ No change. 
* Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii § No approved plan for old-age assistance for April 1938. 
with approved plans for April 1928 and April 1939 * Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
‘ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- © Includes $88,784 incurred for payments to 3,183 recipients 60 but under 


viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
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are the cost and standard of living, the types of 
living arrangements of recipients, the degree of 
urbanization in the State, legal limitations on the 
amount of assistance, and the distribution of indi- 
vidual grants which underlies the average. 

In April State averages for old-age assistance 
ranged from $6.05 to $32.46 with a median average 
payment of $18.71. The first quartile, below 
which about one-fourth of the State averages fall, 
was $13.22, and the third quartile, which is 
exceeded by approximately one-fourth of the 
State averages, was $21.85. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


In the 42 jurisdictions administering plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, the total 
numbers of families and children assisted de- 
creased about 1 percent, and the total amount of 
payments for aid to dependent children declined 
2.8 percent from March to April. Percentage 
decreases of more than 30 percent in all three items 
in Pennsylvania were chiefly responsible for the 
declines in the totals for all States. In the other 
41 States as a group, the numbers of families and 
children aided increased between 1 and 2 percent, 
and the amount of obligations incurred equaled 
the sum expended in March. 

The marked declines in Pennsylvania resulted 
from a change in the schedule of distributing as- 
sistance checks which was made during March. 
April, and May. The number of families ap- 
proved for aid to dependent children in that State 
has not actually been reduced, and by June the 
numbers aided and the amount expended for 
assistance will be restored to the levels prevailing 
in February. In Montana the numbers aided 
declined only slightly, but the amount of pay- 
ments dropped 20.3 percent. As in the old-age 
assistance program in that State, the insufficient 
amount of State funds appropriated for the in- 
terim period of April, May, and June, following a 
change in the fiscal year, made it necessary for the 
counties to reduce the total volume of assistance 
by 20 percent. 

In Missouri the numbers of families and children 
aided were about 25 percent greater in April than 
in March, although the amount of payments was 
practically unchanged. Owing to a reduction in 
the amount of available State funds, total pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children in Missouri 


were about 20 percent lower in February, March, 
and April than in January of this year. 

Substantial increases in one or more items were 
reported by several States. In Florida, where 
the program for aid to dependent children under 
the Social Security Act was initiated in September 
1938, increases in the numbers assisted and in the 
amount expended were between 18 and 28 percent. 
New Hampshire reported gains of about 10 per- 
cent in all three items. In New Mexico the 
amount of obligations incurred was about 8 percent 
higher in April than in March. Increases of be- 
tween 4 and 6 percent in the three items were 
recorded for Arizona, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. The program in Arizona has expanded 
steadily over the past 2 years with the result that 
in April the number of children aided per 1,000 
population under 16 years of age was the highest 
in the country. In Virginia the program under 
the Social Security Act is relatively new; first 
payments were made for September 1938. 

The variable factors influencing State average 
payments per family for aid to dependent children 
must be carefully evaluated before State compari- 
sons are feasible. Such averages may, however, 
be used to indicate the variation in the general] 
level of assistance in the several States. In April 
the lowest State average payment per family was 
$8.14 and the highest $59.57. The median was 
$30, and the first and third quartiles were $21.15 
and $37.54, respectively. 


Aid to the Blind 


In April 1939 the number of recipients of aid 
to the blind and the amount of payments to these 
recipients in the 42 jurisdictions administering 
plans approved by the Social Security Board were 
very little higher than in March. <A few States 
reported substantial percentage changes in one or 
both items. 

In Vermont, where additional State funds were 
made available, the number aided increased 24.6 
percent and the amount of obligations incurred, 
36.0 percent. Montana reported increases of 
over 8 percent in both items. In Mississippl, 
which first made payments under an approved plan 
in November 1938, gains of between 6 and 7 per- 
cent were recorded. Total payments for assist- 
ance in New Mexico increased 5 percent in April. 

Large percentage declines in the volume of pay- 


Social Security 


ments occurred in South Dakota and Nebraska— South Dakota there was a shortage of available 
23.6 and 19.4 percent, respectively—although State funds. Part of the drop in payments in 
the numbers assisted changed only slightly. In Nebraska is probably attributable to a seasonal 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, April 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1939] 






























































Number of | . 
recipients | Percentage change from— n > 
a umber 
T 7 of recip- 
| anaes oe | March 1939 in— April 1938 in— ients per 
| Coen . | Average — i= 1,000 esti- 
Region ' and State | oe | mated 
J De hood. of | family Number of Number of popula- 
Families | Children restptente | recipients | Amount recipients pe thon ue. 
| ae <a | fob. — Tr of obli- 
gations gations 
Families | Children | Families | Children 
a nee We) Oe | — nN. (ee a, 
; ey a a 
Tetel..... ‘ : 282, 354 684, 579 | $8, 888, 438 | $31. 48 | —(.8 —0.9 —2.8 4+17.6 | 4+14.8 |4+16.8 23 
Region I 
Maine 1, 327 3, 387 | 49,802 | 37.53 | +.1 | —.6 | -—.1}; —3.6 —7. —3.6 | 14 
Massachusetts : 10, 072 24, 152 | 599, 976 | 59. 57 | +1.3 | +.7 +1.2 +22.2 ber btw yt | | 
New Hampshire 343 957 14, 449 39. 81 +9.7 | =+10.9 +10. 3 | +2.0 —3. be | 
Rhode Island 1, O89 2, 931 | 50, 541 46. 41 +1.9 | +2.0 +1.3 | +26.0 +22. 5 +19. 16 
Vermont 456 1, 337 | 12, 949 | 23.40) +43] 43.7 +4.9 +39. 4 +31.9 +90. 5 13 
Region Il | 
New York 36, 138 71,738 | 1,755,144 | 48.87 | +.9 | +.7 | +.6| +30.9 +26. 0 +31.9 2 
Region III j 
Delaware 484 1, 157 14, 921 30. 70 +1.¢ +1.3 +1.4 —7.1 —5.0 —13.3 = 
New Jersey ; 11, 286 24, 760 337, 376 | 29. 89 | —1.8 | —2.1 —1.7 +.4 | —1.2 +2.2 
Pennsylvania 15,713 37, 187 536, 455 34.14 —31.3 | —30.2 —33.0 —11.3) —15.5 —11.8 13 
Region IV 
District of Columbia O53 2, 883 43, 482 45. 63 | —2.4 —2.7 —4 “a3 7a? wee . 
Maryland 7, 922 21, 204 247, 656 31, 26 —1.0 —.6 -19 9.3 5.7 7. 
North Carolina 8, 075 21, 544 124, 653 15. 56 | +.9 (8) ; +1.3 +21.7| +14.2 +17.1 17 
Virginia 947 3, 228 21) 092 99.27| +5.5 44.1 +52} © | ® | @ 4 
West Virginia 6, 765 19, 253 143, 670 21. 24 +3.0 +2. 6 2.9 +20. 4 +16.6 +18.4 30 
Region V | | 
Michigan 13, 602 31, 261 511, 062 37. 57 +.4 +.8 —6.4 +12.6 +12.0|} +10.6 24 
Ohio. 10,769 | * 30, 795 23, 685 39. 34 —1.0 —.9 —1.9 —.6 +6. 2 | +.2 718 
Region VI 
Indiana 16,253 | 32, 709 446, 491 27. 47 +15] +1.0 +1.4 +223} +4183 +21.2 37 
Wisconsin 11, 203 * 26, 342 428, 581 37. 95 +1.1 +1.1 +1.5 | +13.5 +13.8 +18.3 829 
Region VII | 
Alabama 5, 569 16, 502 69, 109 12.41 —.4 —.1 —.1 | +4.0 | +3.5 —.1 17 
Florida 3, 507 9, 358 74, 441 20. 70 +18. 4 +19. 2 +28, 2 m® | @& () | 20 
Georgia 4,710 12, 454 98, 029 20, 81 +.2 =~? (*) 423.4) +181 +17.7 12 
South Carolina 4, 382 12, 8&2 63, 811 14. 56 +5. 1 +4.5 +6. 4 +39.9 +39. 2 | —.3 19 
Tennesse 9, 722 25, 926 178, 769 18. 39 —.7 —.9 —.7 2.9 | 1.4) +2.1 | 28 
Region VIII } 
Minnesota 7,477 | 718,614 267, 023 35. 71 +1.9 +1.5 +1.5 +39. 3 +35. 2 +41.8 | 125 
Nebraska 4,818 | ©10,792 | 16116, 152 24.11 —.7 1.2 —4.0 +12. 2 +7.0 +10. 5 28 
North Dakota 2, 045 7 5, 676 66, 483 32. 51 +1.1 +.7 +1.0 +166. 6 +132.0 +151.8 724 
Region IX | | 
Arkansas 4,010 10, 916 32, 655 8.14 —.3 —.8 —.2 —11.4 —11.0} —31.3 16 
Kansas 5, 001 13, 480 165. 621 228. 07 +2.6 +2.2 —3.2 | +51.2 +41.2 +49. 1 26 
Missouri 10, 464 24,717 1, 703 19. 28 +26. 0 +23. 1 +.5 +370.9 +316.3 +180. 9 24 
Oklahoma 16, 286 37, 451 231, 943 14. 24 +1.8 +1.8 +2.1 +11.4 +10.3 +1.0 46 
Region X | 
Louisiana 705 30, 592 226, 5RO 91.17 +23 +1.0 +23 +23. 1 +21.4 +27. 4 | 45 
New Mexi 1, 621 4, O84 34,174 21.08 +2.9 +3.3 +8. 2 +13.8 +12.7 —5.8 32 
Region XI | 
Arizona 2, 489 i 0, 532 32. 36 +5.0 +4.7 4.6 +51.1 +46.5 | +50.8 56 
Colorado 4,745 142, 892 30.11 +1.6 +.7 1.1 +34.9 +27. 6 +31.8 40 
Idaho 2, 663 70, 758 26. 57 —.4 —.3 —.2 +9.1 +9. 2 +11.4 40 
Montana 2 165 0. 606 23. 37 —3.3 —2.5 —2.3 +14.6 +13. 6 —3.8 33 
Utah. 3, 128 104, 654 33. 46 +1.7 +1.0 +1.2 +13.0 +11.5 +22. 5 43 
R Wyoming 670 20, 773 31. 00 +3.1 +2.1 +2.5 +12.6 +13.7 +16. 6 24 
egion XII | 
California... . 13, 451 ? 33, 447 565, 737 42.06 +15 +1.6 +1. ¢ +11.5 +12.3 |; =+21.8 | 725 
Oregon 1, 646 3, 628 65, 054 39. 52 +1.4 +.5 +1.6 +31.3 +238.1) +42.2 | 15 
r Washington , 592 12, 665 163, 287 29. 20 —2.5 —2.1 —2.4 —13.7 —9.0); —14.4)} 32 
erritory 
Hawaii 989 3, 461 | 4, 658 35.04 +1.0 —.3 +1.2 +12.4 +10.0 +18.3 25 
! Social Security Board administrative regions ? Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 
From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration * Includes approximately 2,687 children 16 years of age and over. Rate 
and cf hospitalization and burials per 1,000 excludes these children. 
ee as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau ® ype - ag .Y 0.1 percent. ma tins to $10,217 were mate 
of the Census 10 In addition, in 73 counties payments amounting . were 
‘ Somgernen i 38 seates, os District of Columbia, and Hawaii with from ao funds yea wa heme ee er ° — = ee 
approved plans for April 1938 and April 1939. 2,388 children under the te mothers’-pension law. Some families v- 
* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent ing aid from this source for April also received aid under State plan for ald 
* No approved plan for aid to dependent children for April 1938 to dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 
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adjustment in the size of grants which became ranged from $6.57 to $47.96 with a median of 
effective in April. $20.48. The first quartile was $14.60 and the 
Average payments for aid to the blind in April third quartile $24.90. 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
April 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1939] 
































| Percentage change from— 
San of —— — Number of 
: obligations . a , 922 in recipients pe 
Region ! and State ee incurred for | Anemee pet March 1939 in April 1938 in 100 000 rd ny 
p payments to | F | pein (nenmeeerinoe meena mated popu- 
recipients? | | Number of Amount of Number of Amount of lation # 
| recipients | obligations recipients obligations 
alee idusuntiersietustinbaaitinsinn 44,168 | $1,023,671 | $23.18 | +0.6 +0.2 4415.1 4415.2 43 
Region I: | 
OConmectiout.................. 5129 5 3, 346 | 25. 94 (*) —2.4 (’) ( 7 
Se SeSORS tihowds 1, 240 28, 621 | 23.08 —1.1] —1.2 | —1.4 $1.1 145 
Massachusetts_.............. 1, 140 25, 175 | 22. 08 | +.9 |} +1.1) +7.8 +13.7 26 
New Hampshire............. 314 6, 962 | 22.17 +.6 | +.2 +8.3 +13. 5 62 
Ra 162 3, 209 | 19. 81 +24. 6 | +36. 0 +14.9 437.8 42 
Region IT: | 
EE 2, 643 64, 876 24. 55 | 62) +.3 | +9. 1 +13 20 
Region III: | 
ins cnchtnnerentebcneincnel 613 | 14, 004 22. 85 +.3 +1.0 +7.9 +10. 4 14 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia-__...... 216 5, 788 28. 80 —1.8 —1.3 +9. f 2 34 
Maryland......... Ac 645 13, 633 21.14 +1.6 +.9 +9.9 +12 38 
North Carolina.............. 1, 933 28, 208 14. 59 —.4 —.8 +1 +3 55 
Virginia. _._. $2 Ce | 808 10, 534 13. 04 +3.6 +4.8 (? ( 0 
West Virginia... aS 769 13, 387 17. 41 +.4 +.8 +2.7 2 41 
Region V: 
i aa einetminin 740 18, 451 24. 93 +22 —.7 +32. 6 +27 5 
haste 3, 933 78, 206 19.9 —.2 ( +3.8 8 58 
Region VI: 
EE eee 2, 480 48, 525 19. 57 —.f -.3 71 
IE 1, 970 44, 438 22. 56 +.5 +.2 : +3. 2 67 
Region VII: 
i itnitdiagunseinasce 502 4,414 8.79 +1.6 +1.7 +19.8 L7.5 17 
NS AR 2, 380 34,740 4.60 +1.5 +1.8 +134. 5 2 143 
ae 1, 256 13, 471 10.73 +.2 —.4 27.4 7.4 41 
CT EET tia 538 3, 833 7.13 +6.3 +6.7 ( ( 27 
South Carolina.............. 891 9, 970 10.18 +1.3 +1.6 21.4 —10.f 48 
areas 1, 401 20, 544 14. 66 —.7 —.6 43.7 +39 48 
Region VIII: 
EEC A 1, 341 31, 215 23. : +1.7 +1.9 +27.7 27 53 
paenmesstea..........<.. cealnods 799 20, 165 ( 3 29.9 +45 30 
TR 595 9, 977 7 —2.0 —19.4 4.4 2 ret 
OS eas 117 2, 348 20. 07 +1.7 +1.6 11.4 +-23.9 17 
South Dakota.......- ae adenene 240 3, 501 14. 59 +.4 —23. 6 +). 5 +28. f 35 
Region IX: 
EES ee 624 4,09 6. 57 +-.2 5 —6.3 32 30 
a 1,047 20, 308 19. 40 +1.2 —4,1 3.7 1-44 5A 
ESS 2, 050 33, 141 16. 17 +.7 +.9 —1,2 +42. 4 80 
Region X: 
Louisiana... ..-.. séecteaaaw 874 11, 651 13. 33 +3.4 +2.7 +40.1 +-45. 5 41 
“Sea 201 3, 018 15, 02 +.5 +5.0 —1.5 —7.9 48 
Region XI: 
| ee 313 7, 792 24. 89 +1.0 +1.1 +19.5 21.4 76 
610 16, 864 27. 65 —1.0 —2.9 2.7 2.2 57 
Ee aR 292 6, 336 21. 70 —2.7 —2.4 +6. 6 2.2 59 
Montana. -.-_- ESN C, 140 2, 924 20. 89 +8.5 8.4 26 
+ Pe 208 5, 245 25. 22 +5 ( —9.6 —11,2 40 
. SS CeAaRIR 157 4, 434 28. 24 +3.3 +1.5 —1.9 —7.8 67 
Region XII: | 
tied ccicnsininiad il 6, 340 304, 071 7.96 +1.1 +1.0 +15.1 +15. 5 103 
ee sulaenabitien ial 433 10, 976 25.35 +.5 +.5 +. 5 +5 42 
Washington... ........ ipkdeune 1,016 31, 095 30.61 —1.6 —1.7 —4.0 —14,.2 61 
Territory: 
ES 68 988 14. 53 qa (a (13 (3 17 
! Social Security Board administrative regions. * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
? From Sedeval, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration * No approved plan for aid to the blind for April 1938 
and of hospitalization and burials. 1° Federal funds available, but no payments made for April 1938 
+ Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census 1! Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
‘ Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 12 Not computed, because figures for March 1939 are too small for com- 
approved plans for April 1938 and April 1939. parison. 
5 Does not include aid to the blind administered under State law without 18 Not computed, because figures for April 1938 are too small for com- 
Federal icipation. parison. 


* No change. 
? Connecticut had an approved plan for aid to the blind for April 1938 but 
did not request Federal funds. 
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Data showing the amounts expended for pay- increased 2.7 percent to $318.2 million. Up- 
ments to recipients under the various public-as- | ward changes in 35 States, ranging from 0.1 per- 
‘stance and Federal work programs and the num- _— cent in Utah to 11.9 percent in the District of 
81 
bers aided under these programs in each State are | Columbia, contributed to the rise in the national 
presented in tables 9 and 10. From February to total. The large gain in the District resulted from 
7" March 1939 total payments for public assistance a marked increase in the amount of earnings on 
of and earnings in the continental United States other Federal work and construction projects. 
per 
-4 Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the con- 
tinental United States, by States, March 1939! 
{In thousands] 
45 f . 
ars eae —aeanie | | Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
7 All public | 
145 assistance | | Subsistence) 
26 and earn- payments | Works Progress | National Youth 
62 ings of per- certified by Administration Administration Othe 
42 Stat sonse€M- | gnocial the Farm | a SAA Osea tS Podani 
ployed un- | pe we of General | Security Civilian | work and 
20 der Federal ypes 3 Mi | Adminis- | Conserva-| p,,: Projects | 
work pro- | — ” relief tration tion Corps | F oo ore | operated | Work proj- | Hagin i 
14 grams | Ssistanc | a the | by other |Student aid one  ~ : 
| | | WPA | Federal | 
34 | . agencies 
38 a) ae. See = =e ea: 
55 | 
0 Total 2 $318, 203 $46, 397 $46, 438 $2, 492 $18,103 | $157, 672 $4, 812 $2, 432 | $4, 448 2 $35, 409 
41 ae De penensns eae as os 
Alabama 4, 089 225 | 23 | 70 | 462 | 2, 119 33 | 43 | 116 998 
15 Arizona. ... 1, 554 267 35 64 | 190 543 40 | 11 | 14 391 
58 Arkansas 2, 914 140 18 | 26 | 454 1,816 55 26 91 289 
California 20, 78S | 5, 033 4, 347 | 108 | 646 | 7, 249 417 141 | 155 | 2, 693 
71 Colorado 3, 810 | 1, 198 227 25 | 163 | 1, 590 | 145 | 30 | 54 | 379 
67 Connecticut 3, 818 493 710 (®) 221 | 1, 688 59 | 19 55 | 573 
Delaware 440 43 52 (?) 35 157 14 | 3 | 5 131 
7 | District of Columbia 2, 307 135 49 (3) 57 685 119 | 18 | 14 1, 230 
143 Florida 3,714 593 53 13 272 2, 040 62 | 28 71 581 
— Georgia 3, 918 425 2 63 505 2, 180 134 54 103 412 
48 Idah: 1, 134 261 ‘39 4 84 561 37 14 | 28 105 
48 Illinois 23, 070 2, 785 4,756 4 1, 063 12, 874 22 137 248 1, 083 
Indiana 8, 352 1, 504 R40) 2 428 4, 808 89 66 93 | 521 
53 lowa 3, 998 1,111 635 1 276 1, 54¢ 17 | 45 44 323 
30 Kansas 424 649 311 27 227 1, 526 | 100 52 93 337 
44 Kentucky 4, 238 401 4 58 10 370 | 2, 615 103 49 111 §21 
17 Louisiana 3, 887 541 108 7 391 | 1, 969 | 19 39 110 7 
35 Maine 1, 549 316 285 2 124 467 22 13 44 275 
Maryland 2, 560 571 288 1 186 752 220 24 26 492 
~ Massachust 15, 155 2, 820 2, 128 1 624 7, 806 161 72 138 1, 405 
% Michigar 13, 495 1, 798 1, 943 . 618 8, 018 65 92 138 815 
Minnesota 7, 768 1, 643 1, 320 2 443 3, 859 j 57 | 118 230 
41 Mississippi 2, 586 144 { 9 378 1, 438 31 32 83 467 
43 Missour 8, 758 1, 690 484 201 642 4, 783 75 68 106 700 
Mont 2, 37 327 124 159 150 1, 060 57 16 31 452 
9 Nebraska 2, 985 591 142 146 206 1, 560 35 29 64 213 
57 Nevada 41¢ 60 9 (3) 29 119 5 2 3 188 
59 New Hamps! 5S 119 253 1 52 0 14 ¥ 20 535 
26 New Jerse 11,17 919 1, 817 4 554 6, 066 199 53 | 141 1, 423 
1 New Mex 1, 238 79 15 19 126 576 20 . 36 357 
7 | 
; New York 41, 255 4, 532 11, 869 18 1,171 19, 000 411 233 | 451 3, 562 
103 North Carolina 3, 571 460 5 3 460 1, 644 75 63 117 710 
42 North Dakota 1, 85¢ 247 103 546 178 644 25 23 46 45 
61 Ohio 21, 852 3, 035 1, 837 3 893 14, 815 64 132 17¢ $97 
ae Oklahoma 5, 499 1, 574 4 A6 44 540 2, 511 137 66 147 415 
0 Oregon 2, 407 477 207 18 155 1, 061 3 24 26 386 
-s Pennsylvania 30, 607 2, 782 8, 355 6 1, 302 14, 772 408 181 286 2, 518 
Rhode Island 2, 254 168 4 367 @) 97 902 19 13 | 30 656 
South Caroli 3, 139 259 27 47 291 1, 667 144 35 67 603 
South Dakota 1, 940 319 87 434 162 775 32 28 55 48 
Tennessee 3, 793 459 430 l 465 1, 752 56 | 5 O4 855 
Texas... 9, 122 1, 507 14¢ 124 903 3, 846 248 | 116 190 1, 953 
Utah 1, 509 388 104 2 &3 706 | 97 22 | 32 74 
Vermont 610 102 81 1 40 291 35 8 7 45 
Virginia 3, 487 138 96 3 383 1, 081 128 46 78 1, 532 
Washington 6, OSO 1, 082 451 11 278 2, 651 282 37 | 48 1, 290 
West Virginia 3, 503 404 194 3 272 2, 151 20 36 | 106 | 317 
Wisconsin 8, 046 1, 416 1, 212 79 397 4, 207 39 63 | 120 512 
Wyoming 655 v2 §2 20 56 220 28 4 12 171 
1 See footnotes on table 1 3 Less than $1,000. 
+ Includes $3,000 not distributed by States 4 Estimated. 
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Percentage increases of 6 to 10 percent were Progress Administration. The rise in WPA earn- 
recorded for Massachusetts, New Hampshire, ings in these two States resulted mainly from 
New Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, and Vir- changes in pay-roll procedure. The increase in 
ginia. Substantial increases in the amounts New Mexico reflects larger total amounts of earn- 
earned on other Federal work and construction ings on WPA-operated projects and on other Fed- 
projects were primarily responsible for the rise in _ eral work and construction projects. 
the total volume in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, In all but 2 of the 14 States with a decrease in 
and Virginia. In Massachusetts and New York _ the total amount of assistance and earnings the 
most of the gain resulted from increased amounts __ decline was less than 5 percent; in Mississippi 
of earnings on projects operated by tie Works and North Dakota the drop was about 6 percent, 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, March 1939! 























Recipients a of public Cases for Persons employed under Federal! work programs 
which ideale sukailailianatn 
subsist- a 
Aid to dependent Cases re-|__ ence Works Progress National Youth 
2 c n ceiving payments Administration Administration Other 
State | c | general tifted by ot a CE eee —| Federal 
Old-age | | Aidto | relief the Farm| Conser- Sestestn | work and 
eee the blind | Security | ation Projects | operated | construe- 
_ : | . 7. | Corps? | operated | ,* Student Work tion 
Families | Children | Adminis by the by other | "sid projects | projects 
| | tration WPA | Federal 4 
. agencies 
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298, 205 | 720, 985 | 67, 410 1, 852, 878 | 126, 531 | 205, 449 | 2,917,312 86,400 | 377, 211 235,475 | 3348, 945 











SS rs 1, 817, 531 | 

i | — | ——— — | —__-—_ —_ — | — | — oat 
ae | 16,125 | 5, 593 16, 517 | 494 | 2, 492 | 1, 940 | 5, 197 58, 228 92 7, 087 6, 824 11, 842 
NE 6, 950 2, 370 6,794 310 | 2, 936 3, 730 2, 488 10, 231 769 | 1, 40 SUS 3, GAR 
ae 16, 968 4, 021 10, 999 623 | 3, 790 1, 382 | 5, 117 51, 417 | 1,817 | 5, 410 4, 549 4, 317 
ERE 128,593 | 13, 251 32, 928 6,269 | 141, 837 5, 567 | 7,334 | 116,405 | 6, 203 16, 618 7, 458 23, 279 
8 A 38, 307 | 4, 671 11, 637 616 16, 193 1, 313 | 1, 843 29, 603 | 2, 663 4, 780 3, 066 3, 792 
Conmectiont...................| 15,37 41,350 |} 43,300 238 25, 454 ll |} 2,489 | 25,720 1, 043 2, 553 2, 357 5, 237 
Ei cedingin ee 2, 623 | 481 | 4. DD = P 2, 478 14 395 3, 400 229 374 305 1, 278 
District of Columbia___._-_--- 3, 273 | 97 2, 964 | 220 1, 792 e: 645} 11,820 1, 366 1, 528 768 8, 116 
ee) eR 36, 191 | 3, 037 | 7, 852 2, 345 7,913 520 3, 077 49, 450 1, 532 4, 510 4, 667 7, 456 
MITE 36, 470 | 4, 699 14,477 1, 253 6, 893 1,791 5, 684 63, 704 2, 998 10, 596 5,904 6, 829 

| j 
ES apo eee 8, 613 | 2, 673 | 6, 291 300 42, 800 157 969 11, 805 738 2, 220 1, 289 1, 127 
ER RSE 128,043 | 47,500 | 417,000 * 7,700 199, 794 183 11,972 | 230, 663 2, 095 21, 476 12,7 10, 613 
a ie acall 60,118 | 16,016 | 33,362 2, 494 60, 881 121 4, 821 89, 323 1, 506 10, 135 4, 991 5, 935 
i 51, 340 43,000 | 47,000 1,318 35, 596 20 3, 108 29, 943 373 6, 648 2, 639 4, 152 
ERE | 23,393 5,749 | 13,193 | 1, 035 22, 806 8, 381 2, 579 33, 241 1, 989 iit 4, 357 
earn ninecniadic aces | 44,9044 211 | 4830 |...- 47,000 387 4, 169 62, 387 2, 245 8, 780 f 6, 358 
AT 29, 519 10,466 | 30,304 845 8, 260 61 4, 408 48, 444 600 5, 494 8, 300 
RESIN MEE IOS 11,560 | 1,326| 3,408 1, 25 12, 816 78 1, 394 9, 833 436 1, 854 1, 252 3. 364 
“ar 17, 470 | 7,999 | 21,422 635 11, 996 3 2, 089 15, 151 3, 910 3, 113 1, 332 5, 424 
Massachusetts. _............ 77,023 | 9, 938 23, 979 1, 130 73, 882 41 7, 032 125, 435 2, 365 10, 551 5, 799 12, 468 
EE xe 73,277 | 13,549 31, 019 72 86, 304 425 6,960 139, 823 1, 204 13, 6, 808 8, 7: 
LY : 66, 036 7, 341 18, 336 799 50, 908 3, 157 5, 061 63, 731 716 8, 045 6, 188 2,911 
a 5 ee eS ; 506 977 559 4, 2%) 45, 488 876 5, 839 5 6, 562 
A 75, 504 8, 303 20, 073 3, 543 40, 506 14, 580 7, 234 102, 081 1, 573 11, 658 6, S61 7,946 
AT 12, 687 2, 238 5, 196 129 &, 789 7,012 1, 888 8, 472 1, 206 2,916 1,4 3, 827 
ida nennenenion 27, 476 4,851 10, 919 607 11, 583 9, 77 2, 343 29, 953 601 4, 707 7 2, 475 
SR Re 2, 158 111 270 7 711 2 375 2, 370 133 228 2 1, 432 
New Hampshire... -........--- 4, 205 331 863 312 9, 284 28 585 9, 743 235 1, 134 aU 3, 693 
cA 28, 656 11, 491 25, 285 611 | 475,900 128 6, 238 90,314 2, 983 8, 005 f 12, 393 
STE : 3, 854 1, 576 4, 534 200 2, 211 Ysy 1, 490 12, 363 138 1, 204 2, 067 3, 334 
is east . 111, 269 35, 820 71, 273 2, 644 313, 850 644 13, 199 239, O74 5, 766 33, 280 21, 373 24, 748 
North Carolina... .........-- . 32, 291 8, 006 21, 547 1, 940 6,774 150 5, 106 48, 635 1, 804 8, 456 7, 579 10, 250 
ATR 8, 009 2, 023 5, 689 115 6, 640 27, 247 2, 005 14,117 542 4,142 3, 108 509 
| eT 111, 985 10, 878 31,071 3, 941 101, 574 126 10, 062 246, 730 1,011 18, 747 8, 216 10, 024 
Ae 66, 178 16, 005 36, 791 2,036 420,000 1,292 6, 272 63, 061 3, 037 14, 138 7, 87 5, O54 
Oregon... ... | EEE ETE 15, 905 1, 623 3, 611 431 13, 756 602 1, 791 18, 117 O66 3, 301 1, 263 3, 474 
SSS 84, 941 22, 868 53, 204 12, 177 281, 708 204 14, 658 238, 731 5, 671 29, 495 12, 437 21,770 
SEE 6, 279 1, 069 2, 873 ‘50 | #12400 18 1,092 15, 118 342 1, 553 1, 521 4, 257 
South Carolina. ...........-- 24, 382 4, 168 12, 324 SA) 2, 757 1, 366 3, 275 47, 482 3, 101 5, 907 4,300 7, 467 
South Dakota............-.-- 16, 328 2, 203 4, 998 239 6, 136 22, 802 1, 975 15, 844 620 5, 871 $708 623 
EE 21, 767 9, 786 26, 149 1, 411 4 5, 500 66 5, 238 51, 495 1, 879 8, 615 6, 037 9, 743 
ES ES 114, 322 110 ot Se 15, 975 3, 355 10, 175 106, 614 5, 196 15, 887 11, 87 23, 507 
RS 13, 542 3, 075 7, 5307 207 5, 265 115 4 12, 937 1, 653 3, 560 1, 831 785 
cc as 5, 816 437 1, 239 130 3, 545 29 455 6,019 573 1, 029 388 568 
ERE 11, 117 898 | 3, 101 7380 10, 292 126 4, 316 28, 347 2, 936 6, 097 4,813 15, 126 
aE 37, 617 | 5, 733 12, 936 | 1, 033 33, 368 370 3, 198 45, 524 3,777 5, 661 2, 409 9, 201 
Sa 18,032 | 6,567 18, 770 | 766 | 21,451 101 3, 063 48, 348 417 6, 843 5, 410 3, 529 
EERIE! 45, 163 11, 168 26, 058 1, 961 54, 226 4, 526 4, 519 74, 334 75: 10, 887 5, 807 5, 646 
NS 3, 089 650 1, 628 | 152 2, 879 691 662 4, 424 482 | 628 773 1, 390 
1 See footnotes on table 2. 3 Includes 43 persons not distributed by States. 
2? Number of persons enrolled, by State of origin, as of last day of month. 4 Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


In March 1939, $128.5 million was disbursed in 
116 urban areas in the United States for payments 
to recipients of the special types of public assist- 
ance and of public general relief and private 
assistance and for earnings of persons employed 
on work projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration. This sum excludes the cost of 
administration for all programs and of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to the opera- 
tion of work projects. Data are not available for 
the urban areas for earnings of persons employed 
on WPA-financed projects operated by other 
Federal agencies or on other Federal work and 
construction projects, for earnings of persons en- 
rolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps, or for 


earnings under the program of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Total payments for public and private assist- 
ance and for WPA earnings were $6.0 million or 
4.9 percent higher in March than in February, 
thereby reversing the downward movement re- 
corded in the first 2 months of 1939. 

The larger amount of earnings on WPA- 
operated projects accounted for the major share 
of this gain. The total amount of such earnings 
in March exceeded the February level by $4.3 
million or 5.8 percent. Payments for public 
general relief increased 4.8 percent, and total 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind were 
1.1 percent greater. The amount of relief dis- 
bursed by private agencies rose 7.6 percent from 


Chart I1.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Works Progres 
idministration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-March 1939 
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t Earnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including the administrative staff. 
tt Earnings on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration within the areas. 
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February to March. The volume of private 
assistance is so small, however, that even sub- 
stantial relative changes in the amount expended 
for this type of assistance affect total payments 
only slightly. 

In 86 of the 116 urban areas total payments for 
public and private assistance and WPA earnings 
were higher than in February. The individual 
areas varied greatly, however, with respect to 
the size of the percentage gains. In a number of 
areas the increases were practically negligible, 
while in 13 areas, including New York City, they 
exceeded 10 percent. 

The total volume of assistance and WPA earn- 
ings in the 116 urban areas was 14.5 percent 
higher than in March a year ago. Earnings on 
projects operated by the WPA were greater by 
23.6 percent, and total payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance were 13.6 


percent above the March 1938 level. Expendi- 
tures for public general relief amounted to 2.7 


percent less than in March 1938, even though the 
total disbursed for this type of assistance had 





Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
zsrban areas, January 1929—March 1939 
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increased each month since October 1938. The 


sum expended for relief by private agencies was 
10.8 percent smaller than in March 1938. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration in 116 urban areas, March 1939 


(Corrected 


to May 20, 1939] 























Percentage change from— Percent bil , stribution of 
Type of cy 1 of Amount? February 1939 in— March 1938 i 
aa ——— — March Fel March 
jumbe — 1939 39 1938 
Number | 4 mount | NU™ber | 4 mount 
of cases Of Cases 
ae () 4 $128, 458, 122 +4.9 +14. 5 100. 0 " 100. 0 
Public agencies. ....... ES ee ee eee eee ee mr 5 127, 526, 025 : +4.9 14.7 0.3 99.1 
Agencies administering 
Genera! relief ®_.........-. 1, 023, 305 30, 5OR, 142 +1.4 +4 —6. ¢ —2.7 23. 8 s 28.1 
Special types of assistance.. ...............-..- 663, 711 18, 138, 439 +1.1 +11 +11 13. 6 14.1 14.2 
I LETS ELEC ITE 526, 078 | 2, 642, 187 +.9 +.5 +9. 1 +10. 2 9.8 10,2 
Aid to dependent children ’............-- 115, 071 4, 780, 729 +2.2 +2.9 +24. 0 +24. 1 3.7 3.4 
Pe a 22, 562 715, 523 +.1 (* +12. 1 +11.2 ¢ .6 
Works Progress Administration *..............-. (#) 78, 780, 444 (#9) +5.8 (: +23. 6 61.4 f 56.8 
I (3) § 932, 097 aa 7.6 —10.8 7 9 
Wemessstarian auencies........................-. 19, 148 388, 212 () +6.8 —11.9 —15.3 } 4 
LESS ESAT 7, 086 187, 690 | +9.3 +11.8 —.8 —6.0 K .2 
TLE TOE T I TI 10, 114 184, 892 | —4.7 +1.8 —16.6 —11.2 l 2 
ESS SA eI 6, 133 33, 265 | +1.3 +9.0 —10.3 —12.1 12) 
Other private agencies. ........................ 10, 823 138, 038 | +9. 1 +12.3 —4.4 —5.8 1 a 
! Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 7 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
report number of cases aided. . : Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
? Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items Security Act. 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. * Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
+ Total number of cases aided by public and/or private agencies cannot be * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
obtained by adding figures shown, since an unknown number of cases re- sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 


ceived assistance from more than 1 agency. 

4 Includes estimates amounting to $149,647. 

5 Public agencies administered $2,195 of private funds while private agen- 
cies administered $13,618 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed 
from public and private sources, respectively, were $127,537,448 and $920,674. 

* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 
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cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects « 


operated by the WPA. 
© Figures not available. 


Figures 


1! Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


2 Less than 0.1 percent. 


are not available 
ther than those 


Social Security 





Table 2.— Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated bythe 






































116 Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, March 1939 
[Corrected to May 20, 1939] 
] : Percentage 
| Public funds change in 
J | total from— 
State and city Area included Total! | ) Pe Fe pha oy be : 
General | Old-age | | “ee | wee ery | March 
| | Total - vs | dependent the ‘ ary 
| | | relief? | assistance | children 3 blind 3 | earnings 1939 1938 
| | | | | 
Alabama: ; | | at 
Birmingham a $704,788 | $704, 676 $7,315 | $22,248 | $19,496 $820 | $654,797 $112; +3.8| +58.2 
Mobile. . ae | 142, 450 | 141, 974 979 | 7, 653 | 1, 585 172 | 131,585 485 —19 +16.8 
ifornia: 
= Angeles_. te ie 6, 136, 175 | 6,111,733 | ¢1,699,898 | 1,679,245 | 192,840 146,042 | 2,393,708 | ¢24,442|) +25] +19.6 
Oakland_..-.- REECE: 1, 506, 538 | 1,501,819 | 290, 213 243,012 | 48,949 22,323 | 897,322 4,719 | +23 +6.1 
Sacramento._......--- | a 331, 505 329, 814 | 69,469 | 102,938 | 18, 698 7,009 | 131,700 1, 691 +.9| +11.6 
ee BORG. ...cccccece | SE 701, 777 700, 811 152,858 | 209,844 | 21,474 9, 864 306, 771 966 | +3.6 —.8 
San Francisco. .....- do_. 2,016, 708 | 2, 002, 593 380,667 | 308,527 49, 613 | 22,772 | 1,241,014 14, 115 +.8 +9.6 
ate Dave... ee 716,886 | '713,198 | 68,878 | 283,356 | 46,876| 3,431 | 657 3,688 | +.3| +53 
Connecticut: | | 
Bridgeport. . CA. ccaqewatace 554,472 | 551, 677 | 79, 042 27, 930 6, 383 329 | 7 437,993 2, 795 +1.3 +24.9 
Hartford . inal daeestipclaicectti 315, 052 297, 848 76, 198 48, 588 8,049 699 164,314 | 617,204 +6.3 +5.4 
New Britain SE 83, 197 82, 867 18, 827 11, 159 3, 196 150 49, 535 | 330 | —13.6 | —16.3 
New Haven.. J do aia 696, 635 691, 300 | 96, 368 | 48,111 7, 854 910 538, 057 | 5,335 | +2.6|) +21.6 
Delaware: Wilmington......| County......... 209, 698 205, 204 48, 891 | 16, 475 {| =a 130, 269 | 4,494; -—2.1| +25.8 
District of Columbia: Wash- | 
ington ae | Sea 886, 815 869, 121 49, 214 83, 670 45, 360 5,864 | 685,013 617,604 +1.2 +41.9 
Florida: | | 
Jackson ville. . ne 423, 027 422, 067 6, 539 | 48, 107 6, 279 3, 158 357, 984 | 960 +1.5 +62. 1 
Miami do 181, 006 176, 474 | 5,201 | 45,059 8, 974 3, 059 114, 181 | 4,532; —1.9| +63.3 
Georgia: Atlanta RG 723, 190 716, 928 24,614 | 32,372 19, 032 2,119 638, 791 6,262 | +2.5 | +43.0 
Illinois: 
Chicago ee 11, 204, 154 (11, 107,605 | 3, 426,047 | 1,003, 220 78, 946 74,904 |°6,524,398 | 96,549) +1.7| +22.3 
1e Springfield ..do.. 317, 724 314, 700 87, 255 35, 515 1, 778 4, 380 215, 772 | 3,024 | +9.2|) +627 
Indiana: 
1S Evansville do 425, 317 424, 769 53, 454 37,048 18, 100 1, 472 314, 695 | 548) +9.8) +240 
Fort Wayne do 318, 205 315, 599 36,851 | 34, 733 6 21, 125 1, 348 221, 542 | 2,606 | +5.2| +17.4 
Indianapolis do 1, 188, 280 | 1, 179, 118 150, 204 117, 471 69, 584 6, 260 826, 599 | 9,162| +21 +3.3 
South Bend. do 371, 476 371,012 59,757 | 30,899 18, 606 991 260, 759 | 464) —4.7 —.9 
Terre Haute do 437, 916 437, 034 18, 825 44, 291 15, 914 1,974 | 356,030 | 882} +5.5| +17.0 
owa: | 
Des Moines do 570, 711 569, 149 68, 516 83, 236 3, 643 4,580 | 409,174 1, 562 | +10.6 +1.4 
nm Sioux City do 243, 372 242, 549 77, 577 37, 995 4, 048 1, 529 121, 400 823 | +5.1 +3.6 
Kansas 
Kansas City do 365, 316 364, 907 29, 449 | 32, 199 17, 127 1, 802 284, 310 | 409 (*) +22.9 
Topeka do 142,151 | 141,739 14, 493 7, 134 8, 245 1, 030 100, 837 | 412 | +3.7 +.2 
Wichita do 241, 906 241, 204 | 56, 028 36, 178 5, 244 1,699 | 132,055 | 702 | +14.6 +4.4 
Kentucky: Louisville do 370, 424 361,770 | * 93 729 31, 047 | age | 205,772 688 654 (% +29. 5 
- Louisiana: | 
New Orleans Parish 1, 153, 835 | 1, 143, 439 37, 512 57, 043 75, 265 3, 852 969, 767 #10, 396 —18 +15.4 
Shreveport lo 51, 374 51, 084 7,442 12, 610 11, 197 290 19, 545 | 290 —.4 +81.2 
Maine: Portland __.. City 165, 682 163, 667 | 27,735 17, 326 3, 346 1,049 | 7 114,211 | 2,015 —.4 +8.4 
7 Maryland: Baltimore do 885, 337 867, 473 265, 619 158, 222 162, 111 9, 025 272, 496 | 17, 864 —.8| +116 
Massachusetts: | | | 
Boston... do 3, 198, 984 | 3,111,749 564,918 | 400, 806 197, 900 7,790 | 1,940,335 | 87,235 | +6.2| +13.6 
Brockton do 267.108 | 261, 964 38, 293 | 53, 938 7, 244 464 161, 925 | 5,144) +6.6|) +13.1 
Cambridge do 329,693 | 326,035 | 81, 059 | 38, 603 15, 431 R54 190, 088 3,658 | +112] +10.9 
Fall River.. do 371,304 | 371,040 | 3, 835 54, 357 12, 120 R95 249, 833 264) +9.6/] +19.6 
Lawrence do 208,463 | 207, 369 25, 458 | 42, 545 5, 407 | 535 133, 424 1,094 | +28 —2.0 
" Lowell do 367,873 | - 365,735 59, 964 | 61, 543 14, 953 776 228, 499 2,138 | —3.3 +1.0 
0 | Lynn... do 278,830 | 275,393 #55, 274 | 72, 274 9, 339 628 | 137,87 3,437 | —11.3| —12.4 
ms Malden do 146, 709 146, 645 49, 391 30, 247 5,012 | 260 | 61, 735 64 | +12.0 —6.9 
I New Bedford do 332,468 | 330, 660 R5, 182 75, 138 | 11, 310 821 | 158,209 1, 808 —.1| +182 
= Newton do 115,892 | 114,111 44, 586 16, 951 8, 516 106 43, 952 1,781 | +4.7 +6.0 
Springfield do 5 442,632 | 439,012 132, 167 72, 909 | 17, 584 717 215, 635 £3,620 | +6.8 +8.9 
1 - Worcester EDEN 621,557 | 616, 651 206, 244 83,452 | 23,027 | 927 | 303,001 4,906 | +18.5 | +26.9 
4 Michigan: | | | 
? | Detroit County | 5, 184, 209 | 5,166,305 | 982,287 | 249,182 | 354,878 4,931 | 3,575,117] 17,814) +5.2 —7.9 
‘ Flint UO sia 508,411 | 508,063 106, 597 | 54, 251 | 27,411 503 319, 301 348 —.6| —19.9 
; Grand Rapid do 697,381 | 606, 558 65,448 | 97,885 | 35,222 | 1, 623 496, 380 823 | —2.9| +12.5 
; Pontiac do 450,937 | 450, 635 68, 922 | 47, 456 | 31, 788 516 301, 953 302} +1.0 —5.6 
: ui Saginaw. do 260,858 | 260,252 50, 740 | 28, 864 | 18, 198 | 504 161, 946 606 | +6.7 | +23.4 
nnesota: | 
: Duluth ee ee 887, 340 | 881, 263 | * 197, A53 111, 617 31, 671 2, 243 538, 079 6,077 | +6.4| +214 
Minneapolis ati 1, 938, 754 | 1, 930, 687 5A0, 136 295, 738 49, 433 | 4,481 | 1,020, 899 8,067 | +66] +13.6 
St. Paul. do 961, 164 954, 987 248, 778 113, 666 20, 984 2, 863 568, 696 6,177 —5.1 —3.3 
; Missouri | | 
Kansas City a 1,043,990 | 1,031,651 | #113,822 | 158, 567 8, 755 10, 600 739, 907 | $812,339; +1.0/ +35.5 
_ St. Louis City and county.| 2, 263, 584 | 2, 238, 216 181, 890 205, 572 37, 339 17,350 | 1, 796, 056 25,368 | +5.6| +229 
Nebraska: Omaha. ..._. County 678,968 | 667,783 | #10, 089 74, 187 30, 038 2, 157 551,312 | ©11,185 | +12.1 +1.3 
New Jersey: 
Jersey City City 1, 162, 519 | 1, 162, 086 158, 533 23, 912 23, 895 1,065 | 7 954, 681 19433 | +1.0) +15.9 
Newark.........- do 1, 760, 677 | 1, 757, 766 558, 312 55, 017 67, 345 1, 937 |7 1,075, 155 2,911 +.2 +4.0 
ae do 350, 463 348, 888 | 86, 660 16, 352 | 14, 420 667 | 7230, 789 1,575' —5.1 —4.6 
Eee footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, March 1939—Continued | 


[Corrected to May 20, 1939] 





| 
| Percentage 
Public funds change = 
total from— 
; siasaiihdiedins stain 
Area included Total Private _ 
Aid to Aid to WPA funds 5 Febru- March 





State and city 


General Old-age 














Total - a dependent the ions ary 
relief? | assistance children 3 blinds | earnings * 1990 1938 
New York: 
re 0 Se $284,631 | $281,924 $52, 512 $13, 822 | $4, 149 | $644 | ’ $210, 797 $2, 707 $7.3 | +27.1 
SS County........-. 1, 697, 855 1, 683, 255 886, 245 103, 599 | 68, 637 4, 070 620, 704 14, 600 3 (11) 
New Rochelle. .........- SD nanedediaeain | 115,469 | 115, 187 79, 068 11, 357 | 8, 009 | 29 16, 724 282 $5.4 —~48 
| eS ERBeee Stopes SBS REST: 24, 960, 603 |24, 757,817 | 7,360,828 | 1,342, 103 | 1, 239, 357 36, 944 [14,778,585 | ® 202,786 | +13.5 | +102 
Niagara Falls_..........- SE “SER | 186, 724 185,873 | 84, 199 8, 238 7, 150 112 | 186,174 R51 | +13.2) +629 
Rochester ............... cies __ ae 953, 672 950, 530 | 493, 340 99, 469 44, 735 2,471 | 7310, 515 3,142) +1.4) +147 
| =e | 604, 453 689, 868 | * 364,023 | 68, 929 22, 045 1, 086 232, 885 64 585 +6. 8 +93 
pidiwkntuacencan Pn casdesantl | 265, 271 262,505 | 82,359 28, 182 13, 671 | 410 | 7137, 883 2,766 | +5.5| +133 
2 NR Te: “aS Be. 346,460} 119,056 22, 199 19, 863 446 | 184, 896 1, 647 +. ¢ +42 
North Carolina: 
TE I | 140,881 | 140, 881 | 2, 942 | 10, 616 4, 564 945 See locceus —1.f +38.3 
DS gusienpecctncnslscaeel "| EE | 101,926 | 101, 321 | 5, 922 | 15, 378 | 6, 306 1, 368 72, 347 605 | +3.0) +57.0 
he osciss aint chanel Se 101, 893 101, 826 2, 053 15, 952 6, 658 1, 244 75, 919 © 67 —. +45.9 
Winston-Salem ERESRIRR CFT  eReeoem | 3342038 | 129, 062 5, 895 13,333 | 5,411 969 | 103, 454 4.976 | +11.8| +4495 
0: | 
EE ee | ene | 1,281,556 | 1,278, 665 84, 318 72, 517 18, 258 1, 880 | 1, 101, 692 2, 891 +5) +260 
SESE Meee | “SESE | 630,001 45, 298 74, 487 11, 565 2,115 496, 536 102 | +10.9) +389 
a a “Waa Se C 1, 503, 346 | © 286,797 179, 607 40, 835 5, 452 990, 655 15, 066 7.5 +143 
I Cele EERE 5, 437,098 | 5, 308, 560 595, 484 216, 204 106, 297 7,673 | 4,472, 902 38, 538 —. +31.5 
Columbus........ CEE: Ce ER ROOF 998, 212 996,241 | * 131, 271 147, 346 21, 405 6, O89 690, 130 1, 971 +2.7 +20.5 
TET A 682,189 | 680, 487 119, 222 102, 701 15, 504 2, 465 440, 505 1, 702 - 51 oe 
Springfield... .... SEER RGR: | RS 213,691 | 213,691 20, 077 53, 797 5, 267 | 1, 878 132, 672 5 +21.7 
, "ee eS Ra iliccisnkestnatind 1, 504,398 | 1,503,271 | 174,131 117, 371 | 16, 679 4,231 | 1, 190, 850 1, 127 +8.9 |) +189 
TY Seay | ee 727, 816 727, 414 59, 297 47, 664 | 13, 652 3, 197 603, 604 402 +49 +20 
Oklahoma: Tulsa._..__. oe Ce  Kapene 266, 947 260, 661 #15, 067 89, 345 18, 412 2, 579 135, 258 10 6, 286 +1.7 +145 
i nccccctclsddedncasacene 733, 485 731, 237 119, 578 153, 510 18, 511 4, 663 434, 975 2, 248 >) +10.7 
Pennsylvania: 
EE eee ee 353,957 | 352,044 65, 55 24, 262 10, 211 5, 535 247, 382 1,013 +1 +10.9 
_ SR ee” 360, 010 359, 931 89, 669 9, 034 (12) 5, 04 255, 234 79 —§.7 1,7 
ET ese ESR 345, 981 345, 223 | 59, 542 24, 568 13, 689 5, 430 241, 758 1.2 +9.8 
TT Se 365,669 | 363,731 89, 208 32, 541 17, 443 7,197 217, 342 1, 938 +3.4 +154 
RR ee | aOR 489, 354 489, 276 124, 632 48, 076 14, 512 7, 935 294, 121 78 | +5.3 +28 4 
SSE ERG 602,286 | 601,917 151, 887 39, 734 30, 072 7,110 373, 114 369 $1.1 +60, 2 
Philadelphia - - . _ _- canineiniinaisail RIES: 4, 988, 319 | 4,943,030 | 2, 848, 471 358, 783 262, 311 67,660 | 1, 405, 805 € 45, 289 $7.4) +110 
SR Se entitle 4, 415, 739 | 4,393,725 | 1, 646, 741 244, 962 144, 639 37, 346 | 2,320,037 22,014) +3 +28. 0 
TT SS “ae 459,057 | 458, 499 112, 828 28, 833 (12) 9, 300 307, 538 #1, 058 4.5 +17.4 
Scranton _--...... SE AE SES 1,301,728 | 1, 206,914 250, 394 54, 403 33, 308 9, 511 049, 208 4,814 +3. +18.9 
TTT BRE _ SNES | 1,729,241 | 1, 727, 498 387, 452 60, 527 5), 449 13.642 | 1,215, 428 1, 743 8 +83 
Rhode Island: Providence. ..| City..._....._.. 907, 208 901, 544 190, 388 53, 073 19, 177 345 | 7638, 561 5, 664 1.3) +122 
South Carolina: Charleston..| County___.._.-. 212, 751 212, 291 4,279 10, 424 4,311 563 192, 714 460 +81.3 
Tennessee: | | | 
Dn daidduddnesacsalesiows ee | 190,569 | 190,139 3, 697 16, 615 15, 435 ASK 153, 504 430 | +47.5 | +528 
REL TS (Saat | 320,293 | 314,486 5, 065 36, 311 19, 423 4, 082 249, 605 5, 807 +0. 5 +49.9 
AIT eee do_.........| 245,106 | 242,451 4, 982 25, 678 16, 800 2, 482 192, 509 2,655 | +21.6 |) +57.1 
Texas: | 
EEE a ee | 402,550 | 398,331 | 26, 214 89, 914 881 = 281, 322 4,219 | +7.7|) +321 
ST SSE: RR oR | 92,418 | of ) ee 12, 201 |... =) 79, #47 450 Lf +67.3 
Saree mae ei 355, 136 354, 676 27, 544 on. 22 |....- 1T! Bee 258, 660 40 +19 +25.0 
TEE) SEE “APTN 351, 384 348,686 | 37,712 | 3 See ; ncocesn| ee $2,698 | +3.4) 425.4 
San Antonio............. eee do.........-| 378,167 | 373,416 |.......... | | Sees Sapam Be 4,751 | +3.1| +783 
Utah: Salt Lake City........|.....do vanes 450, 642 448, 450 51, 840 93, 621 36, 490 1,090 265, 409 32,192 +1.9 +183 
Ee | ae | 143,088 | 142, 054 | 7, 671 4, 527 961 730 128, 165 1,034 —4.5 | +1029 
RE ninccaccesccecahenced wenssiane 177,979 | 172,053 30, 637 | 8, 684 1, 251 696 130, 785 5, 926 +.7 | +30.5 
Oo esoad swetinnns |} 37,112] 37,112 3, 035 | 3,017 576 360 30, 124 |... +8) +92 
Washington: | 
Ee | County.........! 1,044,908 | 1,037,666 | 152,773 229, 643 35, 843 8, 278 611, 129 7, 242 —2.2| —17.3 
“ws A ES ee ie annienes | 545,702 | 545,702 | 52, 909 93, 395 20, 145 2,805 | 376,448 |___. $8.7 —6.5 | 
West Virginia: Huntington ._|.....do..._.....- | 228, 285 227,432 | 11,482| 10,914 5, 244 688 199, 104 853 $3.2 | +31.7 
Wisconsin: | 
Kenosha...............-- = _ | 259, 061 258,689 | 36,639 21, 442 15, 899 1, 460 183, 249 372 | —27)| +106 
ESE ee _ ees | 306,029 305, 745 33, 801 | 44, 972 22, 050 1, 028 203, 804 284 —.¢ +24.6 
Milwaukee. .............|..... ” “ereeeas: 2, 534, 966 | 2, 524, 802 569,366 | 179,576 105, 146 8,377 | 1, 662,337 #10, 164 +6) +19.0 
I er) SR" “RRS | 269, 621 268, 498 63, 240 24, 702 | 18, 385 822 161, 349 1,123 | +3.7| +304 
1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items § Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans 
incident to o tion of work programs; and of transient care. * Includes estimate. 
3 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered ? Relates to county. 
on basis of need. * Relates to city. 
3 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social * Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 1° Estimated. 
Security Act. 1! Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
4 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 12 No payments for this month because of change in mailing schedule 
sons employed on projects operated by the W PA within these areas and cover 13 Incomplete since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program 


all pay-roll pericds ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
Fog by ae of perscns employed on projects other than those operated 
y A. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, April 1939 


Data on general relief operations during the 
month of April were received from 18 large cities, 
including all cities in the United States with a 
population of more than 400,000 in 1930 except 
New Orleans and including also Rochester, New 
York, which is slightly smaller. Reports cover 
20 agencies, since in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
1 agency administers relief to employable cases 
and another to unemployable cases. Figures for 
Boston are included for the first time. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


In April the 20 agencies in the 18 cities aided 
660,500 cases, with an aggregate expenditure of 
20.9 million. Nineteen agencies reported data for 
both months. April figures for these agencies rep- 
resent a decrease from March of 2.5 percent in the 
total number of cases aided and of 6.9 percent in 
the amount of obligations incurred. Of the 19 
agencies, 17 reported decreases in expenditures for 
relief. Large decreases of between 12 and 18 per- 
cent occurred in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh. Only the State Relief Adminis- 


tration agencies of San Francisco and Los Angeles 
reported increases in relief expenditures, and these 
were negligible. Four agencies reported more cases 
aided than in the previous month, the greatest 
relative increase occurring in the State Relief Ad- 
ministration in San Francisco—5.1 percent. De- 
creases in cases aided in the 15 other agencies 
ranged from less than 1 percent in St. Louis to 
almost 11 percent in Cincinnati. 

For 16 agencies data are available from which 
it was possible to compute for April the average 
amount of relief per family case and per single- 
person case. The average per family case ranged 
from $25.20 in Cincinnati to $50.65 in the Public 
Welfare Department of San Francisco. The 
average per single-person case varied from $8.86 
in St. Louis to $27.90 in New York. The average 
amount of relief per case does not necessarily re- 
flect the standard or adequacy of relief, since 
many factors must be taken into consideration in 
comparing data for the various cities. Among 
these variables are community differences in the 
cost of living, agency differences in items included 
in the budget and methods of distributing relief, 
the proportion of cases in which general relief was 
supplementary to other income or assistance, and 
turn-over in the case load. 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- 
person case in selected cities, April 1939 





Percentage change from 








Number of 
cases receiv- 








Amount of 


Average amount 


March 1939 in— 











relief ! 
ing relief | Per family | Per single- | Number of | Amount of 
case person case cases relief 
| 

Baltimore saben 8, 929 $220, 961 (2) (2) | —6.7 —13.7 
a oki 2 ok  cncnintyisinipeialnanathincke pee 17, 023 401, 410 $28. 23 | $16. 00 (?) z 
Buffalo. - 23, 069 834, 270 41. 49 | 19. 41 | —3.8 | —7.7 
Chicago 3111, 846 3 3, 067, 861 | (%) | (?) —-18 —3.0 
Cincinnati 9, 167 | 212, 713 25. 20 | 17. 08 —10.7 | -13.0 
Cleveland 17, 886 | 409, 985 | 28. 22 | 14. 80 —8.1 | —12.6 
Detroit. . 21, 011 | 692, 382 | 36. 19 | 20. 18 | —7.3 | —15.9 
District of Columbia ¢ 1, 764 | 47, 902 31. 86 19. 70 | —1.6 —1.7 

Angeles:! | | 

rn On CID ©... . oc. san beens pinned anibaoscideseteeneeiandt 16, 889 | 378, 229 34. 41 16. 40 | —2.1 —2.3 

State Relief Administration * RES 36, 092 1, 325, 171 | 41. 80 17.70 | +15 +1.0 
EE TSE ELS PIE TE TEE ET, TELE IG IE LEIS SE 2, 739 7 479, 666 25. 23 | 12. 30 +.4 —17.3 
Minneapolis. - - , 14, 946 432, 717 34. 48 19. 09 —9.1 —14.8 
Newark... _. 16, 024 | 486, 915 35. 91 | 20. 27 | —65.4 | —7.3 
New York... 173, 128 7, 015, 784 | 47. 40 | 27. 90 | —1.6 —3.9 
Philadelphia * 84, 488 2, 492, 024 | (?) (?) —3.9 —12.4 
CC TELESIS EL RETA TLIO LE IES LTTE EL TRI IDE IE IS § 53, 585 1, 431, 472 (?) | () j —1.2 —12.8 
Rochester. 10, 075 417, 856 46. 50 18. 20 —3.5 —4.8 
7 Sees ye Sarr es ee 7, 843 159, 999 26. 55 8. 86 | —.5 —3.0 
San Francisco } | 

Public Welfare Department ‘ 3, 722 | 107, 202 | 50. 65 | 21. 82 +.6 | —.2 

State Relief Administration * 10, 323 | 273, 524 | 39. 03 | 16. 20 | +5.1 +.1 


| 











1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of Special programs, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burials. 

1 Not available 

* Includes 5,475 cases receiving $88,179 in aid from special departments: 
Transportation Service, 902 cases, $19,866; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 
2,252 cases, $52,444; Nursing Home Service, 31 cases, $1,033; and Shelter Divi- 
sion, 2,200 cases, $14,836. 
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4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

5 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Accepts only employable cases. 

: Includes $22,718 which was estimated as covering cost of operating a com- 
missary. 

* Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month, 
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General Relief in Addition to WPA Earnings or 
Public Assistance 


Fourteen of the 17 agencies not limiting relief to 
unemployable cases reported the number of cases 
receiving general relief to supplement WPA earn- 
ings. Baltimore does not grant relief to families 
with members employed on WPA projects, and 
figures are not available for 2 cities—Boston and 
St. Louis. In 23 percent of the cases receiving 
relief in Minneapolis and in 11, 13, and 18 percent 
of the cases in Detroit, Cleveland, and Milwaukee, 
respectively, general relief was granted to supple- 
ment WPA earnings. In each of the remaining 10 
agencies, such cases constituted less than 8 percent 
of the relief cases. Except for Baltimore, where 
in 32 percent of the cases general relief supple- 
mented aid to dependent children, no more than 
5 percent of the relief cases were reported as 
receiving either old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, or aid to the blind for any of the 
agencies reporting these items. 


Table 4.—CGeneral relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
April 1939 





Percent of general relief cases in house- 
holds receiving '— 





| 
Num- | 
| ber of Earn- 




















City cases ings | Unem- Old- Aid to 
receiving) WPA | from | ploy- " i\depend- 
relief | earn- |regular| ment | ...j.¢.| ent 

ings em- bene- ance chil- 
ploy- fits dren 
ment 
— 0.9 1.0 3.6 31.8 
7.2 9.2 4 2.1 1.2 
25] () () 20!) (@® 
1.4 2.1 4 8) 
13.0 6.1 1.0 1 pee 
11.2 6.7 1.4 7) ee 
1.3 () jy Sa 2a 
17.6 6.0 .7 1.1 2 
22.8 (?) ) 4.2 4.0 
3.9 23.7 3 ee 
5.0 (*) .3 2.5 1.6 
6 (?) 6 () (?) 
2.6 (?) 1.1 () (?) 
7.2 14.1 5 5.0 2.8 
2.1 (?) | ‘ee 








1 Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are available for Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and 
Rochester. Such cases amount to 0.2 percent of cases "receiving relief in 
—— and 0.1 percent in Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Mil- 


waNot ‘available. 

?Unemployment benefits not yet payable in Illinois. 

‘ Cases open on last i of month. 

‘Less than 0.1 percent 

* Includes for entire county in which city is located. 

7 Accepts only employable cases. 

§ Base is number of cases receiving relief, rather than figures shown In 
first column of this table. 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, April 1939 





——$—. 





























Percent opened for specified reason 
ee 2 
, Nam: | Acces | Coma 
City cases | sion | Lossof| Lossof| tion ll 
opened rate! WPA | regular) of un- | other 
employ-employ-jemploy-| rea. 
ment | ment ment | sons 
benefits 
eo ae Eee ‘ 
, Ee 637 7.6 6.1] 28.4 0.5 65.0 
See 1, 482 9.9 36. 2 31.9 1.4 30.5 
SS 4 3.8 | 9.1 55.8 2.1 33.0 
<a 7, 678 6.7 | 35.5 34.7 (@) =| 29.8 
Cincinnati.. ---| 609 6.0 15.1 12.8 oe 72.1 
Cleveland.............. | 1,578 8.0 63.9 10.3 2) 6 
SE --| 3,977 | 21.3 | 15.2 17.9 20. 6 | 46.3 
District of Columbia ?._| "186 ey Seiad Ree Bite: | 100.0 
Los Angeles: ¢ | | 2 
Degatment of C har- 
ities # mare 967 | 6.0 oe See Stee 100.0 
State Relief Adm!__| 5, 115 15.6 13.5 35.4 6.1 | 45.0 
Milwaukee‘.......___-| 3,369| 17.5| 288] 17.6 1.6} §20 
Minneapolis....._..__. 860 (8) 33.0 27.6 3.6] 358 
a O4 | 6.1 28.2 35. 3 4.3 32.2 
New York... ...--| 6,898 | 4.1 29.6 25. 4 4.1 40.9 
Philadelphia. - --.| 4,678 5.9 20.5 41.9 7.8) 28 
Pittsburgh ¢.... 5, 972 121]; 49.7 29.7 8.0) . 126 
Rochester. . ....-. ee 502 4.9 21.1 37.8 5.2 35.9 
\) = Seseree 483 6.3 12.2 7.7 Bee 80.1 
San Franrisco: 
Public Welfare De- 
partment 285 8.3 |.. — er 
State Relief Adm.’_- 3,012 34.6 21.5 (*) 6.1 (®) 





' Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

? Unemployment benefits not yet payable in Illinois. 

? Accepts only unemployable cases. 

‘ Includes figures for entire county in which city Is located 

5 Accepts only employable cases. 

* Not available. 


Case Turn-Over 


The number of general relief cases opened and 
closed during April and accession and separation 
rates for each agency are presented in tables 5 
and 6. An aggregate of 14,159 or 23 percent 
fewer cases were opened in April than in March 
in the 19 agencies for which comparable data are 
available; 8,673 or 13 percent fewer cases were 
closed. 

The highest rates in turn-over in April occurred 
in Detroit and in the State Relief Administration 
agency in San Francisco, in which accession rates 
were 21 and 35, respectively, and separation 
rates 24 and 28. In Milwaukee an accession rate 
of 18 was accompanied by a separation rate of 21. 


Case loads were relatively stable in Buffalo, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco (Public Welfare 


Department). In these agencies accession rates 
ranged from 4 in Buffalo to 8 in San Francisco 
(Public Welfare Department), and separation rates 
ranged from 5 in New York to 10 in Philadelphia. 
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Effect of Employment on the Case Load 


Data on the number of cases opened because of 
loss Of employment and the number of cases 
closed because jobs were obtained are available 
for both April and March for 14 agencies not 
limiting relief to unemployable cases. Employ- 
ment caused a decrease of 1,600 in the case load 
in these 14 agencies in April in contrast to a net 
increase of 3,400 in March. 

As a result of hiring and firing in regular em- 
ployment a net increase in the case load occurred 
in April in only two agencies—Chicago and Los 
Angeles (State Relief Administration). 

Loss of employment other than work on WPA 
projects accounted for 29 percent of the total 
openings in 17 cities in April, and the obtaining 
of jobs accounted for 28 percent of the total 
closings in these same cities. In 11 of the indi- 
vidual agencies, more than 25 percent of all open- 
ings resulted from loss of employment. These 
openings amounted to 56 percent in Buffalo, 42 
percent in Philadelphia, and from 25 to 38 percent 
in the 9 other agencies. Closings because em- 
ployment was obtained constituted from 27 to 47 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


Figures on the number of cases opened and 
closed on loss of or transfer to WPA employment 
are available for both April and March from 15 
agencies administering relief to both employable 
and unemployable cases. In April there was an 
increase of 3,400 in the total cases receiving relief 
as a result of the fact that the cases opened be- 
cause of loss of WPA jobs exceeded those closed 
on transfer to WPA. In March this factor caused 
a net decrease of 7,200 cases. Net increases of 
more than 100 cases occurred in Milwaukee (357), 
Chicago (1,104), New York (1,221), and Pitts- 
burgh (2,395). In 9 of the 17 agencies not limit- 
ing acceptances to unemployable or temporarily 
unemployable cases there was a net decrease. 
This decrease amounted to between 100 and 600 
cases in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and San Francisco (State 
Relief Administration), and to more than 900 in 
Boston. 

Loss of WPA employment was reported as the 
reason for 28 percent of the total openings in 
April, and transfer to WPA as the reason for 20 
































percent of all closings in 9 agencies. percent of the closings in 18 cities. In that month 
Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, April 1939 
Percent closed for specified reason 
Number | Separa- Transferral to— Relief no Jonger needed 
. of cases tion — _ 
closed Fate Special Other | Regular | Increased | Unemploy- — 
— types of r employ- | earnings ment 
WPA? : relief Other 
" public | tatus ment | or other benefits 
assistance | * ~ |obtained| income received 
Baltimore... _- 1, 348 16.1 10.5 16.6 L1 16.2 4.5 1.7 46.4 3.0 
Boston....... 2, 765 18.6 53.6 4.0 @) 21.6 (?) @) (0) @ 
— es | 1, 899 8.4 4.7 +t 2.3 =. . : “ 9.2 22.4 és 
foago...... pnanedili 7, 391 6.4 22.0 gate 28. Loi & _ .. fewcccesess }. 
Cincinnati... . sneoendl 1, 523 15.0 33.3 1.6 5 13.8 8.0 6.3 2.4 341 
Cleveland...... ‘ oeieicintend 2, 073 10.5 62.5 1.3 3.7 14.6 8.6 3.2 ES lL cnecsemenl 
aan RECIAE rere: 4, 405 23.6 23.7 2.6 .4 16.4 12.8 3.1 1.3 $39.7 
eee cpeeaie & haba oubentéall 221 11.1 8.6 15.4 1.4 14.5 GW Eeewcccecunia 7.7 47.0 
Angeles:’ 
Department of Charities ¢____- 2,011 12.4 so 17.8 40.8 6.1 2 ——_EeeeEeEeEeEeEeEe 3.4 25.7 
wee Relief Administration * -| 4, 085 12.4 15.4 6 4.1 7 os ie a @®) a8 
kee’... supaa ; | 3, 929 20. 5 16.8 14 9 . , m 
Minneapolis. ___ 1, 499 @) 21.9 3.0 a 24.3 6.3 5.4 38.2 
os ein 1, 656 10.6 10.8 () () 4 2 ©, 4 =. 8 4 
ew York. .... 7,972 4.7 11.5 4.4 1.6 36.8 ° ° 
Philadelphia... 7; 868 9.8 20.9 10.7| @® 32.4 7.3 10.7 13| @& 
Pittsburgh 7_....._. 5, 623 11.4 11.4 2.9 (*) 34.2 11.4 27.0 1.0 (*) 
Rochester... .__ : 855 8.3 13.6 2.3 (8) 39.1 14.5 3.4 (*) (8) 
oe... sos bamaaleenaiaitin 382 5.0 21.5 16.0 1.3 16.5 2.3 7.9 6. 28.0 
rancisco: 
Public Welfare Department #............. 314 9.1 aaskiaial 7.0 | 42.7 @) @) @) (*) ® 
State Relief Administration *_............) 2, 473 28. 4 47.7 2 3.2 6.6 3 5.1 (*) 26.9 





























! Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month 

‘Includes cases closed by transfer to the NYA and CCC. 

* Not available 

‘Unemployment benefits not yet payable in Illinois. 
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6 20.7 percent of total cases closed because of shortage of relief funds. 
* Accepts only unemployable cases. 

’ Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Accepts only employable cases. 
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loss of WPA employment accounted for 64 percent 
of the openings in Cleveland, 50 percent in Pitts- 
burgh, between 20 and 40 percent in 9 agencies, 
and less than 16 percent in the remaining agencies. 
Transfer to WPA accounted for 63 percent of the 
closings in Cleveland, 54 percent in Boston, 48 
percent in San Francisco (State Relief Adminis- 
tration), between 20 and 35 percent in 6 agencies, 
and less than 17 percent in the other agencies. 


Effect of Unemployment Compensation on the 
Case Load 


Unemployment compensation had relatively 
little effect on the general relief agencies in remov- 
ing cases from the rolls on receipt of benefits or in 
adding them on cessation of benefits. In the 15 
cities for which figures on openings and closings 
because of unemployment compensation are 
available for both months, the net decrease in 
case load was 1,600 in April and 400 in March. 
Only Detroit and San Francisco showed net 
increases in the case load in April as a result of the 





fact that openings on exhaustion of benefits ex. 
ceeded closings on receipt of benefits. 

Cases opened in April because of cessation of 
benefits constituted 20.6 percent of the Openings 
in Detroit and about 8 percent in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, 
and St. Louis are located in States in which unem. 
ployment benefits were first payable in January 
1939. In Cincinnati and St. Louis no cases were 
reported as opened in April because of cessation 
of benefits, in Cleveland only 0.2 percent of the 
openings were for this reason, and in Newark 
4.3 percent. In the other 9 cities, cases opened 
on exhaustion of benefits comprised from 0,5 
percent of total openings in Baltimore to 5.6 per- 
cent in San Francisco. 

Cases closed on receipt of benefits accounted for 
27.0 percent of the closings in Pittsburgh and 10,7 
percent in Philadelphia. In eight other cities, 
including three of the four cities in which benefits 
were not paid until this year, the percent ranged 
from 5.1 to 9.2. 


Table 7.—General relief cases opened because of cessation or closed because of receipt of unemployment benefits in 
selected cities, April 1939 





Cases opened 






































Cases closed 
| 4 pies 
| 
Because of cessation of unemploy- | Because of receipt of unemploy- 
Number ment benefits | ment benefits 
City of cases —— —————_—_—_—_ 
’ receiving | ) - 
relief Number Percent of— | Number Percent of— 
Number | | Number | es 

nite | cam | reaiting | So 

relief | Opened | “relief | closed 

8, 929 637 3 (') 0.5 1, 348 23 0.3 L7 

17, 023 1, 482 21 0.1 1.4 2, 785 Q@ (2 (2) 

$3 = 18 1 1 1, 899 | 174 . 9.2 
, 167 q of Se re | 1, 523 | vn 0 6.3 
17, 886 1, 57 3 (4) 2] 2,073 | 67 4 3.2 
21, O11 3, 977 818 3.9 20.6 | 4, 405 137 7 3.1 
52, 981 6, 082 314 6 | 5.2 | 6, 096 348 7 5.7 
22, 739 3, 369 53 on 1.6 3, 929 | 57 S 14 
14, 946 860 31 -2 | 3.6 1, 499 81 5 5.4 
1A, 024 954 41 a 4.3 1, 656 | 23 8 7.4 
173, 128 6, 898 282 2 | 4.1 | 7,972 | 558 a 7.0 
84, 488 4, 678 363 -4 7.8 7, 868 840 | 1.0 0.7 
53, 585 5,972 47 .9 | 8.0 5, 623 | 1, 521 2.8 27.0 
10, 075 502 26 3} 5.2 | 55 | 29 3 3.4 
7, 343 483 | a Sa ek 382 | 30 | 4 7.9 
14, 045 3, 297 183 1.3 5. 6 2, 787 126 | .9 4.5 





1 Less than 0.1 percent. 

1 Not available. 

4 Includes figures for entire county in which city ‘s located. 

‘ For the State Relief Administration cases opened because of cessation of 
unemployment benefits constituted 0.9 percent of cases receiving relief and 
6.1 percent of cases opened; cases closed use of receipt of benefits consti- 
tuted 1.0 percent of cases receiving relief and 8.5 percent of cases closed. 


§ For the State Relief Administration cases opened because of cessation of 
unemployment benefits constituted 1.8 percent of cases receiving relief and 
6.1 percent of cases opened; cases closed Socnuse of receipt of benefits consti- 
tuted 1.2 percent of cases receiving relief and 5.1 percent of cases closed. 
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STATISTICS FOR RURAL AND TOWN AREAS, 
JANUARY-MARCH 1939 


Monthly data on public assistance for 385 rural 
and town areas in 36 States will be published quar- 
terly beginning with this issue of the Bulletin. 
Figures for the first 3 months of 1939 are presented 
here and relate to general relief, the 3 special types 
of public assistance, and subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration, 
but do not include figures on private assistance 
formerly given or earnings of persons employed 
on work and construction projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration and other 
Federal agencies. The amount of private assist- 
tance was almost negligible in 1938 when obli- 
gations incurred did not exceed $15,000 for any 


month. Earnings data for these areas are not 


available. 
Total obligations incurred rose from $3.7 million 
in January 1939 to $3.8 million in March 1939. 


All types of assistance shared proportionally in 
this increase, since the percentage distribution of 
relief among the different types of assistance varied 
little during the quarter. (See table 2.) In each 
month the amount spent for the three special types 
of public assistance was approximately two-thirds 
of the total assistance extended, for general relief 
about one-fourth, and for subsistence payments to 
farmers less than one-tenth. Between January and 
March there was a gain in the number of cases 
receiving every type of assistance except subsist- 
ence payments to farmers. 

The three special types of public assistance com- 
bined showed a small increase of about 1 percent 
each month in both the number of cases aided 
and the amount of assistance. Aid to dependent 
children showed larger percentage increases than 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind. 


Chart I.—Estimated public and private assistance in rural and town areas in the United States, January 1932= 
March 1939} 
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' Based on reports for 385 sample areas in 36 States. 
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Table 1.—Recipients and amount of public assistance, 385 rural and town areas,' January, February, 
and March 1939 


(Corrected to May 8, 1939] 






























































Number of cases Amount of assistance ? Percentage change in— 
satiate 
Number of cases Amount of assistance 
Type of assistance P _ a a 
anuary | February arc January February March From | From From | F 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 De- | Janu- Pc De- | Janu. | From 
cember) ary to | 5 to cember| ary to | Febru- 
to Jan- | Febru- Moreh to Jan- | Febru-| Sty to 
uary ary |* uary ary | March 
SS iia tsipcaieastetshicpanenioad () @) @) —_| $3, 749, 574 | $3,806,072 | $3,843,660 || | +51] 41.5] 410 
General relief #.............-.------- 58,576 | 61,779] 61,350 | 913,808] 970,200] 909,431 | +123 | +5.5| —o7| +159) 402| <7 
Special types of public assistance....| 140,261 | 141,623 | 142,947 | 2,503,866 | 2,512,961 | 2,538,141] +1.0|] +1.0 +.9] +16] +.4 +1.0 
Old-age assistance__............. 120,049 | 120,985 | 122,040 | 2,040,482 | 2,042,475 2,059, 671 +.7 +.8 +.9 +131) +.1 +.8 
Aid to dependent children §....- i5, 777 17, 170 17, 412 389, 839 397, 168 404,588 | +3.1 +2.3) +1.4] 43.5] +1.9 +1.9 
Aid to the blind #............... 3, 435 3, 468 3, 495 73, 545 73, 318 73,882] +.9/) +10] +8] +11] -—3] 43g 
Subsistence payments certified by 
the Farm Security Administra- | 
Se citarceiddacctontanndinnnsces 16, 969 16, 138 16, 590 331, 810 322, 851 336,088 | +10.8/ —49| +28] +53, -27| +4) 
| . 





1 Data not comparable with those published previously in that they do not 
include private assistance, which in no month p wt hn 1938 amounted to more 
than $15,000 in the sample areas. 
1 Excludes cost of administration. 
3 Total number of cases aided cannot be obtained by adding figures shown, 
an unknown number of cases received more than 1 type of assistance. 
More marked monthly changes occurred in gen- 
eral relief and subsistence payments to farmers 
than in the special types of public assistance. In 
general relief, large increases in January in the 
number of cases aided and in the amount of assist- 
ance were followed by smaller increases in Febru- 
ary and slight losses in March. Subsistence pay- 
ments to farmers also increased in January but 
declined in February and then increased in March. 
For March 1939 it is estimated that total ex- 
penditures for public assistance in all rural and 
town areas in the United States amounted to $32.8 
million. The inclusion of private assistance raises 


this estimated total to $32.9 million. 


‘ Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

5 Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se 
curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social Se 
curity Act. 

§ Estimated. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of amount of public 
assistance, 385 rural and town areas, January, Febru- 
ary, and March 1939 





Percentage distribution of 
, amount of assistance in— 
Type of assistance See ESS 
| ; 
January | February; March 
1939 1939 | 1939 





| | 











EROS eee 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
Nitti neiccentbiniintininnantentinici ae | - 5.5 25.2 
| 

Special types of public assistance. ........__- 66.8 | 66. 0 66.0 
ARTIS 54.4 53.7 | 53.6 
Aid to dependent children...............- 10. 4 | 10.4 | 10.5 
<== a ise 2.0 | 1.9 19 

| 

Subsistence yments certified by the 
Farm Security Administration............ 8.8 | 8.5 8.8 
Social Security 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE . 


Employee Account Numbers Issued 


A rota. of 307,292 account numbers was issued 
in April as compared with 331,130 in March. 
Region VII again accounted for the largest part 
of the numbers issued but was followed closely by 
Regions V and VI. The net cumulative total of 
numbers issued through April 29, 1939, amount- 
ed to about 44 million. Almost 6 million have 
been issued to applicants in New York, and over 
3 million in Pennsylvania and in Illinois. Between 
1.2 and 2.8 million have been issued in each of 8 
other States. 


Wage Records 


As of April 29, 1939, a total of 27.2 million wage 
items had been received in Baltimore for the 
first quarter of 1938, 27.8 million for the second, 
28.6 million for the third, and 28.6 million for the 
fourth. Each wage item represents an amount 
reported by an employer as the total taxable 
wage paid to a covered worker during the quarter. 
For the first quarter of 1939, 1.6 million have been 
received. Of the 112.2 million received for the 
four quarters of 1938, almost all have been con- 
verted to punch-card form and 87.6 percent have 
been collated and interfiled in preparation for 
posting to the individual wage records. 

While a substantial volume of requests for state- 
ments of earnings is still being received in the 
Baltimore office, the flow is becoming smaller. 
A total of 87,973 requests had been received as of 
May 6, 1939, and 73,884 complete statements 
had been forwarded. Of the 14,089 cases in 
process as of that date, 6,419 required additional 
information in order to determine either the iden- 
tity of the employee or the amount of wages 
credited to his account. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


A total of 19,495 claims was received in Wash- 
ington in April as compared with 21,821 in March. 
Of this total 44.4 percent were claims for lump- 
sum payments at age 65 and 55.6 percent were 
claims for payments at death. The number cer- 
tified in April amounted to 19,359, a decrease of 
2,311 from March. The 10.7 percent decrease 
both in the total number of claims received and 
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Table 1.—Employee account numbers issued, by 
regions and States, April 1939' 





Region ! and State 


Region I: 
eae a ---- 
Tit tdi dais stim cninocnsomtedeb anna --- 
ns ci cence 
New Hampshire.._._.........-- ghusmanabeaa 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Region IT: 
New York 

Region IIT: 
i 
New Jersey... . 

Pennsylvania 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia_.-_- 
Maryland_.......__. — 
 . Jae SIGEReRes neers FS40- 
, (ss aS 
West Virginia. _. 

Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
_ aaa 

Region VI: 
ae = 
SPEED 
_ . ay 

Region VII: 


Mississippi.........- 
South Carolina.._... 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 


South Dakota 
Region IX: 
0 
| RI ene 
| STAIR 
Okiahoma...........- 
Region X: 
ETE ee Le 
New Mexico. .._. aie 
; te 
Region XI: 
Arizona. .. 
Colorado. . 
Idaho. .... 
Montana... 
| eae eS 
|, GORGES 2S. 





















Employee account num- 
bers issued * 
Cumulative 
through April 
April ¢ 
43, 996, 011 307, 292 
697, 807 4, 245 
292, 831 1, 808 
1, 753, 484 7, 338 
187, 697 1,044 
, 1, 985 
103, 388 909 
5, 905, 584 30, 214 
100, 544 700 
1, 609, 788 10, 567 
3, 652, 602 20, 287 
646 2, 354 
624, 848 5, 202 
913, 531 8, 349 
703, 320 8, 082 
579, 238 8, 819 
690, 978 6, 801 
1, 998, 908 11, 436 
2, 591, 354 17, 729 
3, 026, 039 22, 961 
1, 158, 393 6, 630 
876, 673 5, 425 
635, 291 6, 212 
657, 646 5, 186 
818, 310 8, 316 
365, 046 5, 109 
482, 314 4, 421 
732, 956 6, 761 
565, 920 4, 669 
752, 008 4, 672 
309, 076 2, 350 
107, 058 1, 158 
121, 496 1, 391 
. 4,497 
457, 432 3, 251 
1, 220, 170 8, 121 
611, 003 4, 305 
644, 997 6, 226 
118, 267 2, 120 
1, 888, 020 18, 060 
162, 574 1,407 
344, 382 2, 596 
150, 817 1, 419 
171, 600 1, 383 
165, 596 1, 057 
71, 913 454 
2, 840, 586 20, 609 
43, 258 
371, 145 1,005 
614, 008 653 
21, 650 114 
150, 232 ‘—308 








! Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of account numbers issued 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in covered 
employment, since account numbers are issued to persons who are not in 


employment covered by title II. 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 


+ Excludes numbers canceled for any reason. In Hawaii, 760 account num- 


bers were issued and 1,068 canceled in April. 
4 Revised. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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in those certified in April as compared with March 
was primarily accounted for by the decrease in 
The average pay- 


the number of working days. 


ment certified was $75.73 as compared with 
$71.15 in March, with amounts ranging from 
$35.80 in Mississippi to $95.79 in New York. 


Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and average amount 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, April 1939! 
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Total claims | Claims for payments at age 65 | Claims for death payments 
Region ’ and State Number Average Number Average Number 
amount amount — 
Received | Certified | “tified | Received | Certified | “ertified | Received | Certified | 
Cumulative through Apr. 30.........- 363, 116 | 344, 172 $49. 04 161, 677 | 153, 137 $50. 89 201, 439 | 191, 035 
Total for April....................-.-- 19, 495 19, 359 75.73 | 8, 649 8, 352 78. 83 10,846 | 11, 007 
374 373 92. 24 205 196 102. 47 169 177 
122 124 66. 73 75 66 78. 06 47 58 
892 858 87.31 479 455 91. 52 413 403 
81 71. 21 48 44 75. 75 48 37 
178 187 78. 38 90 102 89. 97 88 85 
51 57.90 23 29 46. 73 23 31 
2,175 2, 121 95. 79 970 893 100. 34 1, 205 1, 228 | 
53 40 79. 16 18 21 71. 60 35 19 
TR IS: 922 Sod 94. 85 447 401 99. 21 475 463 
CC TATE 1, 946 1, 971 81.76 973 954 82. 05 973 1,017 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia...................- Gt 68 $4.34 31 22 83. 64 63 46 
A 287 283 69. 00 110 113 73. 23 177 | 17 
a 363 363 52.10 105 107 66. 37 258 256 
5 EE 325 310 59. 26 124 114 59. 60 201 196 
RT SR a 265 254 60. 55 135 117 57. 64 130 137 
Region V: 
EE EE 324 366 58.71 110 118 70. 70 214 248 
I ES 819 877 82. 23 324 322 84. 42 495 555 
NA a aaa aa aa e 1, 263 1, 2833 83. 40 545 552 84.72 718 731 
Region VI 
Si iitithtinimeaedmnmenddabonnnae 1,424 1, 384 88. 30 629 559 83. 66 795 825 
Seite AAS ee ea 585 584 74.31 330 299 71. 83 255 285 
RSS ase 421 406 83. 92 215 180 88. 62 206 226 
Region VII: 
tcc ecesctiitanbteadenieniiaes 293 208 45. 92 97 99 46. 22 196 199 
A ea 244 245 48.12 89 74 65. 63 155 171 
SRT TE 370 367 48. 16 106 109 65. 15 264 258 
OT EAA LLL IAT ATS 133 131 35. 80 64 52 45. 16 69 79 
RTT 220 234 36, 26 54 62 47.72 166 172 
ATT TT TE, 314 301 49. 39 100 91 57.41 214 210 
Region VIII 
ae 273 294 62. 55 122 147 62. 30 151 147 
CREOLE TIG 316 328 73. 40 158 173 77. 05 158 155 
atte ceiaattitenmamnmaninnd 115 133 52. 82 54 74 45. 00 61 59 
TTS 40 27 45.76 14 10 52. 20 26 17 
CC OTE TET 52 40 58. 43 21 14 87. 08 31 26 
Region IX: 
tbh inndonisnenbebasamnasecea 165 154 30. 14 63 59 49. 22 102 95 
a a a 167 165 63. 08 91 79 53. 11 76 86 
tit erhscimcintiteaitigumsinnisiaciaiteinnd 5S4 561 73. 87 280 268 77. 2 304 293 
Oklahoma. ............. atid tacatedh ascend 174 174 57. 16 77 76 53. 65 97 9s 
Region X: 
EEA a re ae ee 256 260 45. 89 96 97 48. 66 160 163 
TT iitincicnctemnenemsiinanadipeiniininn 48 38 44. 76 11 7 28. 40 37 31 
ei 589 549 60. 69 158 163 67. 31 431 386 
Region XI: 
FE ES a a et 117 70 53. 96 25 25 57.84 92 45 
aa 198 193 60. 84 91 96 63. 86 107 97 
i ttedheinihdinehbhikscicesedcubdiipananeiiis 66 61 43. 48 28 30 43. 98 38 31 
A 7 90 72 76. 56 41 34 74.82 49 38 
ited cctninc meintsepameguanenn 74 75 72. 51 31 31 67.63 43 44 
kta cisely tue ectatatinrtete 31 35 73. 58 9 7 81. 26 22 28 
Region XII 
I tld esi tari dah cnentetnintsinrebetetetieints 1, 086 1, 166 75. 63 527 541 68. 49 559 625 
as can mnaibanndeaaiudebndin 17 77.47 s ~ 78. 94 9 14 
a eae 157 146 69. 54 80 77 65. 56 77 69 
oa EERE OCR TOES 247 285 74.71 127 141 71. 23 120 | 144 
i hict hain emcnencenienawenddias 14 16 70. 45 5 5 33.73 9 | ll 
Seas 45 43 51.61 34 36 43. 98 1! 7 
EET AR A a a a 21 19 76. 68 2 3 43. 40 19 16 
! 























1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable 


before Jan. 1, 1942. 


1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 
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4 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 




















AREA AND POPULATION AS FACTORS IN THE ADMIN. 
ISTRATION OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE* 


THE WIDE expanse of territory covered by the 
United States and the concentration of population 
in a relatively small area of highly industrialized 
States in the northeastern and midwestern 
sections of the country are important factors af- 
fecting the administration of the old-age insurance 
program. 

Of the 12 administrative regions set up by the 
Social Security Board, 5 regions (I, II, III, V, 
VI) have several characteristics in common which 
differentiate them from the other regions. Not 
only is there a greater concentration of popula- 
tion in these regions but also a greater proportion 
of the population earned wages in covered indus- 
try in 1937 or have acquired account numbers 
since the old-age insurance program was initiated. 
In these five regions, which comprise only 15 per- 
cent of the area of the United States, were concen- 


* By Wayne F. Caske; 
Division, Bureau of Old-Age Insurance 


, Chief, Administrative Statistics Unit, Analysis 


trated one-half of the estimated population of the 
country as of July 1, 1937, 57 percent of the ac- 
count numbers issued by the Social Security Board 
through March 1939, 60 percent of the covered 
employees, and 67 percent of the taxable wages 
reported under title VIII of the Social Security 
Act in 1937. In addition, these five regions ac- 
counted for 62 percent of the total number of 
claims received and 67 percent of the total amount 
certified for payment through March 1939, prob- 
ably reflecting both higher wages and greater dura- 
tion of covered employment during the period. 
Region II, comprising the State of New York 
only, with 1.6 percent of the total area of the 
United States, is the smallest region; yet it ac- 
counted for 10.0 percent of the population, 13.5 
percent of both the account numbers issued and 
the number of persons earning taxable wages in 
1937, and 15.8 percent of the total taxable wages. 
Of all the regions, Region XI, with 20.9 percent 


Chart I.—Employee account numbers issued, by States, November 1936-April 1939 
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Table 3.—Area, population, and operations of old-age insurance program in the continental United States, by ( 
regions and States 
Cumulative total . 
_— ee ee account numbers pote with} Reported taxable Claims certified, Jan. 1937-Mar | 
cont 1, 1987 issued, Nov. in 937° : wages, 1937? Aver- 1939 ; 
Region ' and State of , 1908-Mar. 1900 won | 
total ’ : 
1937 
Number of | Per- Per- 7 Per- Per- Num- | Per- 
persons | cent Number | cent Number cant Amount eunt ber | cont Amount = 
— \ ae 
ECs 100. 0 |129, 257,000 |100.0 /43, 516,643 |100.0 |30,020,098 |100.0 |$26, 736, 649,312 |100.0 | $800 |324, 074 100.0 ($15 15, 685, 435 | 100.0 
RE eae 2.2} 8,597,000 | 6.7 | 3,324,386 7.6 | 2,580,466 | 86] 2,328,818,265| 87 | 902 | 32,416 “10.0 | “1, 603, 890 10.2 
1,741,000} 14 693,562 | 1.6| 578,451] 1.9 574, 872,302 | 2.1] 904] 7,104) 22/| 378,328; 94 
856, 000 -7| 291,028|; .7/ 217,410 7 143, 992, 391 -5| 662] 2,505 -8| 101,561 ‘6 
4,426,000 | 3.4 | 1,746,146 | 4.0 | 1,333,082] 4.4 | 1, 243,474,982 | 4.7] 933 | 16,396| 5.1 | 841,743) §4 
510, 000 4 186, 653 .4 136, 114 5 101, 407, 192 4] 745] 1,771 5 71, 492 ‘5 
681,000; .5| 304,518; .7} 240,674 8 210, 130, 871 .8| 873 | 3,521} 1.1| 165,288] 19 
383, 000 3 102, 479 2 74, 735 a 54, 940, 527 .2] 735| 1,119 3 45, 478 3 
= = —= ror Se 
12, 959,000 | 10.0 | 5,875,369 | 13.5 | 4,055,646 | 13.5 | 4, 225,043,098 | 15.8 |1,042 | 38, 33 38,338 | 11.8 | 2, 205, 880 M41 
12, 959,000 | 10.0 | 5,875,369 | 13.5 | 4,655,646 | 13.5 | 4, 225,043,008 | 15.8 |1,042 | 38,338 | 11.8 | 2,205,880 | tai 
SSS=S S-_E o=>oEPEDSE>E=E_-_§OVOX—SSs-ss SX — = 
14, 780,000 | 11.4 | 5,331,380 | 12.3 | 3,933,199 | 13.1 | 3,850,932,880 | 14.4 | O81 | 48,972 15.1 | 2.588,020| ms 
261,000 | .2 99, 844 2 72, 443 3 63, 001, 819 .2| 870 920} .3| 46, 592 3 
4,343,000 | 3.3 | 1,509,221 | 3.7 | 1,154,758 | 3.9] 1,146,265,427/) 4.3] 903/13,819/ 43] 808,065/ §1 
10, 176,000 | 7.9 | 3,632,315 | 8 4| 2,705,908 | 9.0 | 2,.650,665,634| 9.9| 978 | 34,233 | 10.5) 1,733,363) 114 
2 === 7 SS eS | Se =——- 
10, 369,000 | 8.0 | 3,075,777 | 7.1 | 2,109,806 | 7.0] 1,563,799,339| 5.9! 741 | 23,370, 7.2 33,575 | 6.0 
627,000} .5 292 % 183, 094 6 163,151,563 | .6| 891/| 1,641| .5 83,370] 6 
.4| 1,679,000} 1.3] 619,646) 1.4 456,657 | 1.5 381,336,178 | 1.4] 835] 5,384 | 1.7 253,322) 16 
-8| 3,492,000) 27) 905,182; 21 608,605 | 2.0 350, 204,170 | 1.3 | 576 | 6,153| 1.9 187,492} 12 
.4| 2,706,000} 21 695,238 | 1.6| 456,425| 1.5 302, 421,366 | 1.2| 663] 5,553} 1.7 206,749} 13 
-8| 1,865,000} 1.4 575,419 | 1.3] 405,115| 1.4 366, 596,062} 1.4/ 905] 4,639/ 1.4 202,642] 1.3 | 
Si ertgsipsinsiekepecaceoons 4.6 | 14,483,000 | 11.2 | 5,245,275 | 12.1 | 3,821,481 | 12.7 | 3,908, 878,422 | 14.6 [1,023 | 40,535 | 12.5 | 2,002,007 | 131 
SS 1.3] 2,920,000} 23] 684,177| 1.6 74,360 | 1.2 256, 503,042; 10] 685| 4,452) 1.4 185,992} 13 
| TY 1.9 | 4,830,000 | 3.7 | 1,987,473 | 4.6 | 1,545,163 | 5.2| 1,703, 428, 260 | 6.3 |1,102 | 13,873 | 4.3 20,027| 46 
le tne a aaa 1.4 6,733,000} 5.2) 2,573,625) 5.9 1,901,958} 6.3] 1,948,946,211 | 7.3 |1,025 | 22,210) 68) 1, 146, 988} 72.3 
=== SSS Sea SS SSS SS = = ——S == 
CO 4.9 | 14,278,000 | 11.0 | 5,026,089 | 11.6 | 3,730,342 | 12.5 | 3, 673,886,940 | 13.7 | 984 | 30,262 | 12.1 _ 2,020,000 | 129 
a 1.0 | 7,878,000 | 6.1 | 3,003,078 | 6.9 | 2,243,947 | 7.5 | 2,303,158,135| 8&6 |1,020 | 21,000| 68| 1,207,00| 27 | 
EERE 1.2] 3,474,000 | 27) 1,151,763 | 27 826,272 | 28 749, 144,848 | 28] 907| 9,780) 3.0 430,063 | 28 
MIE, cadoncccecsccoss 1.8] 2,926,000) 22 "248 | 20!] 660,723; 22 621, 583,957 | 23] 928/ 7,523| 23 373,201 | 24 
SS SSS 9.6 | 14,441,000 | 11.2 | 3,655,568 | 8.4 | 2,252,325 | 7.5 | 1,248,356,202) 47/| 554 | 22,680! 7.0) _ 751, 049 
it icsinceseciciowiital 1.7] 2,895,000; 22 ,079 | 1.4) 375,681 | 1.3 230, 986, 208 | +9 615 | 4,840| 1.5 154,007 | LO 
a incoemnmndl 1.9] 1,670,000} 1.3 652,460 | 1.5| 403,715] 1.3 211, 266, 729 .8| 623 | 2,800 9 108, 602 7 
I 2.0} 3,085,000| 24 800,004 | 1.9| 492,172| 1.6 276,415,309 | 1.0] 862) 4,931) 1.5 171,408} 11 
M | ROE ES: 1.6] 2,023,000} 1.6| 359,937 8 196,628 | .7 81, 178, 656 3] 413] 1,836| .5 50, 594 3 
South Carolina............ 1.0] 1,875,000} 1.5 477,893 | 1.1 313,236} 1.0 162,111,072} .6| 518 | 3,139] 1.0 87,675 | .6 
Tennessee.............-... 1.4] 2,893,000; 22 205 | 1.7 470,893 | 1.6 286,398,228 | 1.1 5,044) 1.6 178,673 | Li | 
EES ETS) ———— ss ES oO OE Se = = ——  |_ SS | 
ee 12.1 | 7,966,000 | 6.2 | 1,841,318 | 42 1,171,453 | 3.9] 889,063,135 | 3.3] 759/ 11,724| 3.6 40,222 | 34 
ET a 1.8 | 2,552,000} 20} 561,251 | 1.3| 376,205) 1.3 272, 831,212 | 1.0] 725| 4,069/ 1.3 173,001} Ll 
TETAS 2.8} 2,652,000) 2.1 747,336 | 1.7 | 491,199 1.6 414,852,061} 1.6] 845| 4,907/ 1.5 240,046} L6 | 
an cnnadiinined 2.6) 1,364,000) 1.1 726 7 185, 103 6] 127,477,719! .5]| 689] 1,771 .5 76,255| .6 
North Dakota... .........- 2.3 706, 000 a 105,900 | .2 55, 546 2 | 33,998,840 | .1] 612 453 1 re 692) 1 | 
South Dakota............- 2.6 692,000! .5!/ 120,105| 3 63, 400 2 30,903,303 | .1| 629 54 | 2 22,138! 41 
I inictcnnacieensiine 9.1 | 10, 449,000 | 8.1 | 2,613,311 | 6.0 1, 540,064 | 5.1 | 1,17 1, 171, 208,578 | 4.4 | 760 | 15,388 | 4.8 t 4 28 _ 44 | 
2,048,000 | 1.6, 340,333 8 172,383 | .6 80, 679,506 | .4| 520/ 1,004) .6 57, 600 4 | 
1,864,000; 14 454,181 | 1.0 277,188 | .9 194, 701, 692 -7| 702} 2,821; .9 118, 733 8 
3,989,000 | 3.1 /| 1,212,049) 28] 768,349 2.5 641, 648,050 | 2.4/ 835 | 8172) 2.5 400,687 | 25 
2,548,000} 2.0/| 606,748 | 1.4 322,144 | 1.1 245, 179, 240° 9| 761| 2,401; .8/| 117,128/ 47 
; 8, 726,000 | 6.8 | 2,624,878 | 6.0 | 1,568,488 | 5 2| 1,000,475,148| 40/ 676, 14,471 | 45> 5 6, 603 | 36 
i cencciehieaiitniiel 1.6] 2,132,000; 1.7] 638,771| 1.4| 373,978| 1.2 239, 111, 654 .9| 639) 4,001| 1.2| 143,269 a | 
New Merxico.............-- 4.0 422, a 116, 147 at 64,533 | .2 | 43, 657, 535 | .2] 677| 802 2 18, 114 a 
RR 8 | 6,172,000 | 4.8 | 1,869,960 | 4.3 | 1,129,977/ 3.8 777, 705,950 | 2.9] 688| 9,968 | 3.1 395,220} 26 
pS 20.9} 3, 260,000 | 2.5 | 1,058,566 | 24 | 675,226 | 23 ~—Fi0, 776, 574 | 19) 756 | 7,17 | 22)" 310, 680 | 
NS i anctadanesapiinndiol 3.8 412,000| .3 161,167| .4 95,398 | .3 71,672,565 | .3 |) 751) — 878 | 3 37, 825 2 
RIPEN ES 3.4 | 1,071,000 8 i .8| 231,142 8 172, 686, 115 .6| 747] 2,430] .7 113, 004 7 
il itrbtneadmanunnndions 28 4 149, 398 3 632) .3 59, 673, 960 .2) 645 916; .3| 34, 435 | 2 
i ws IRE 4.9 539, 000 4 170, 217 4 100,248 | .3 85, 435, 200 -3| 852/ 1,319 4] 61, 605 4 
Di iictichtddanncdannl 2.8 519, 000 4 164, 4 105,308 | .4 81, 733, 367 31 7 1, 170 4] 54, 023 4 
RABAT 3.2 235,000| .2 71, 459 ia 50,598 | .2 39, 575, 367 .2|_ 782. 457 -1| 18,648] __.t 
ae 14.4 | 8,940,000 | 6.9 | 3,844,726 | 8.8 | 2,572,512 | 86 | 2,206,410,731 | 86 | 802 | 20,748) 92) 1 ~T, 410, 271 | 00 Fo 
Se 5.2} 6,154,000 | 4.7 | 2,819,977 6.5 | 1,860,464| 6.2| 1,696,165,619| 6.3| 912 | 20,546| 6.3 1,006,803 | 64 
RAR 3.7 101,000| .1 43, 164 a 30, 623 1 26,134,802 | .1| 853 304) «1 18, 831 1 
ASE 3.2] 1,027,000; .8| 370,140) .8| 257,147 9 205, 548, 015 .8| 709) 3,103] 1.0] 133,941 9 
Washington.............._. 2.3 1,658,000; 1.3 611,445 | 1.4 424,278 | 1.4 368, 562,205 | 1.4 | 860/ 5,705| 1.8 | 250, 696 1.6 
: Based tabulatio i 0s peneent ad anibnend total ber of lo : er 
on nO} 7) number of employees 
receiving 93 percen total taxab ages . Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (area and 
‘ ay ay ¥ a ~ des population); Social Security Board, Bureau of Old-Age Insurance (account 


cluded in the tabulation are excluded here: 77,632 employees wit 

t account numbers reporting taxable wages of 317 472,692, 267,086 numbers, employees, wages, and claims). 
——- with sex or race unknown reporting taxable wages of $40,741,313, 
133,926 employees with taxable wages of $81,687,825 in Alaska and Hawaii. 
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of the total area of the United States, is the largest. 
This region is composed of Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. However, 
it accounted for only 2.5 percent of the population 
of the United States, 2.4 percent of the account 
numbers issued, 2.3 percent of the covered wage 
earners in 1937, and 1.9 percent of the total 
taxable wages in 1937. It also accounted for 
only 2.2 percent of the number of claims certified 
and 2.0 percent of the amount paid to claimants. 
Because of the small number of wage earners who 
are covered by titles Il and VIII of the Social 
Security Act in this extensive mountainous area, 
the cost of administration per covered worker is 
proportionately larger than in the other regions. 
Average earnings in 1937 amounted to $890 
for the United States as a whole, with a range of 
from $554 in Region VII to $1,042 in Region II. 
In the five predominantly industrial regions aver- 
age annual earnings were $993 in comparison 
with $735 in all other regions. It must be under- 
stood, however, that the average wage in no region 


represents the total annual wages received by 
wage earners but only that part which is earned in 
covered employment. It is believed, however, 
that in the highly industrialized regions the 
amount of taxable wages received represents a 
greater proportion of the total earnings of covered 
workers than in areas where agriculture is a major 
occupation. 





REGIONS LILMYANDW 


Chart Il.—Area, population, and operations of the old-age insurance program in five regions as percent of the 
United States total 
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FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


THE NEw Internal Revenue Code, approved on 
February 10, 1939, repealed titles VIII and IX 
of the Social Security Act except section 904, and 
substituted therefor chapter 9, subchapter A, and 
chapter 9, subchapter C, of the Code. The pur- 
pose of the internal revenue codification act was 
to consolidate and codify all general laws and 
parts of laws of the United States which relate 
to internal revenue. The codification probably 
occasions no substantive change in operation from 
the original provisions of titles VIII andIX. Thus 
far no change in terminology as a result of this 
codification has been made by the Treasury 
Department. The codified sections will continue 
to be referred to as titles VIII and IX by the 
Board until further notice. 


Current Financial Operations 
Tax collections and disbursements under the 





ECONOMIC DATA 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


act have so far followed fairly closely the budget 
estimates for the current year. Disbursements 
under the act are continuing to increase at a fairly 
steady rate. During the month of April $30.7 
million was expended for programs administered 
by the Social Security Board. This amount was 
$9.2 million larger than similar expenditures for 
the previous month. The additional appropria- 
tion for unemployment compensation grants made 
available by the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, approved May 2, 1939, increased the total 
appropriation under title III to $59.0 million, 
This increase will affect the amount expended in 
the last part of the fiscal year. The change was 
made possible by congressional approval of an 
amendment to section 301 of the act, which raised 
the limitation on grants from $49.0 million to 
$80.0 million for the current and subsequent fiscal 
years. 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1937-38 
and 1938-39, as of Apr. 30, 1939! 





Item 


Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 





| | . ; 
| Expenditures | . : Expenditures 
Appropriations ? | to June 30, 1938 8 | Appropriations ? | ,. Apr. 30, 19398 





IOI, ee lee eadeeneediaiadhbbeababanacions 


Social Security Board: Salaries, oupenam, and wage records _.............- 
ureau: Salaries and expenses___....... 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses-__.___- 


ict otpiankiniiiddineeitinhibtanninhndninneninbhbweanennes 
| EES SE RE EE ARE ERS eT 
SE NT ee TE BEE CN Op ee 
NEESER Se 
EE EAR a Se eo an ama 
Unemployment compensation administration ......................--.-. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. -_....................-..---.--.- 
Maternal and child-health services. .........................----.-.--- 


LSTA 
a ei uibdioneiesenedansiiee 


Department of Labor, Children’s 


Department, Public Health Service: 
Pub: 


= 
| $678, 452,978.00 | 714,700, 000. 00 




















a ah iat lt dicciniitentind egiemtiiatinnwneevend 
I ee 
































one $745, 906, 000. 00 | $688, 872, 205. 44 
| —— —<—<$—$_—__——__ J 

ao | 10, 831,000.00 | 19, 958, 47. 26 |__ 22, 700, 000. 00 17, 706, O57. 47 
eel | 70, 500, 000. 00 19, 613,584.38 |  22,300,000.00 | —_—17, 383, 461.32 
iii | 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 258, 467. 65 
| 25, 000. 00 | 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 64, 128. 50 

—- —~ = = —SS 

Ns? | 235,075,000.00 | 271, 494,500.74 | 332,000,000.00 | 274, 166, 147.97 
pane | 219, 100,000.00 | 254, 769, 184. 91 316, 000, 000. 00 258, 273, 452. 27 
— + 166, 500,000.00 | 182, 198,734.35 | 214,000, 000.00 178, 361, 929. 22 
Prey 424, 900,000.00 | 25, 498, 282. 01 45, 000, 000. 00 26, 147, 108. 89 
seinen 4 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 4, 596, 497.14 
seein § 22, 500, 600. 00 6 41, 910, 919. 49 7 49, 000, 000. 00 49, 167, 917.02 
Pe 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 7, 929, 545, 27 
ai 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 530, 254. 41 
a 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 601, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 805, 583. 96 
Sees 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 1! 503, 708. 90 
os 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 | 7, 963, 150, 43 
—EEE = —S 

pee | 500, 000,000.00 | 387,000, 000.00 | 360,000, 000.00 | 307, 000, 000 00 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
urposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 


000 was appropriated in 1937-38 and $104,650 in 1938-39 for administration 
in the Office of Education, De ment of the Interior, and $1.8 million in 
each fiscal for grants to States. For administration and research in 


year 
the U. 8. Public Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1937-38 
and in 1938-39, in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 
1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
4 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 
fiscal year. 


4 After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind. 
5 Includes additional oe mae eye of $3.5 million approved May 25, 1938. 


* Includes grants certi 


ed by the Social Security Board to States for em- 


ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 


compensation 


rogram. 


7 Includes additional appropriation of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939. 
* See table 2 for detailed statement of this account to Apr. 30, 1939. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits (appropriations), Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury 


(expenditures). 
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The old-age reserve account has been a major 
item in social security financing in recent months. 
Transfers to the account amounted to $55.0 mil- 
lion in April. The figures shown in table 1 in- 
dicate that transfers to the account for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, entered as an expenditure item 
in the budget, exceeded appropriations for the 
fiscal year by $37.0 million. This expenditure 
was authorized by appropriation acts which made 
available last year’s unexpended balance of $113.0 
million for transfer during the present year. The 
Treasury Department Appropriation Act, 1940, 
approved May 6, provides that $30.0 million of 
the $580.0 million appropriated to the account 
for the fiscal year 1939-40 shall be available for 
transfer during the current fiscal year. The total 
appropriations available for the present year, 
therefore, amount to $503.0 million. 

In table 3 the appropriations for the fiscal years 
1936-37 through 1938-39 are compared with 
transfers to the reserve account. For the current 
fiscal year, $397.0 million has already been ex- 
pended for transfers, and $106.0 million remains 


Table 3.—Appropriations and transfers to the old-age 
reserve account for the fiscal years 1936-37 to 1938-39, 
as of Apr. 30, 1939 








[In millions] 
Appropri- 

Fiscal year ations Transfers 
I ELE $265 $265 
WE Ei nddensccéejubahtartcnsimenuebaibeliaia: 500 387 
SE Gs gcencctctiscsnscretetinecatsdonedasamano 360 397 











to be transferred before the end of the year. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1939-40, $550.0 million will be 
available for transfer to the account, an increase 
of $47.0 million over the total amount available 
during the current fiscal year. 

Expenditures for programs administered by 
the Social Security Board other than those for 
unemployment compensation administration and 
old-age insurance have not exhausted the current 
fiscal year’s appropriations for the different 
programs. As of April 30, $178.4 million or 83.3 
percent of the appropriation for old-age assistance 
had been expended; $26.1 million or 58.1 percent 


Table 2.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-April 1939 









































oe Deposits with Cash with dis- 
Appropriation | Transfersfrom | Interest re- 3-percent spe- : ; F ‘ , 
Month bekeaes on first | appropriation | ceived by ac- | cial Treasury Png any a ba a —— prey 
of month ! to account count notes acquired payments of menth 
1937 
January__. $265, 000, 000. 00 f $0. 00 $0. 00 
February... 220, 000, 000. 00 45, . 00 100, 000. 00 
March..._... 174, 900, 000. 00 4 - 00 100, 000. 00 
ae 129, 900, 000. 00 45, 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
= | 84, 900, 000. 00 45, 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
June...... 39, 900, 000. 00 St). eee 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
aE 500, 000, 000. 00 41, 000,000 | ? 1, 061, 810. 97 46, 357. 05 1, 088, 484. 57 
August...._. 458, 000, 000. 00 | } =e 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
a i 417, 000, 000. 00 Ch EE Excatendanexnbaes 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
October... _. 376, 000, 000. 00 Gh DEED Inecescecancecees 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
CC REESE TOI POSE 335, 000, 000. 00 a 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
ETL R EE AEE E 294, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274. 87 2, 145, 335. 32 
1938 
January __. 251, 000, 000. 00 A Sree 581, 004. 99 1, 564, 330. 33 
TPS SRE ese 210, 000, 000. 00 Gi, GREE bavcadncecennéens 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
March... : a : __.| 169, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 736, 132. 95 2, 225, 981. 74 
a PLE IORI __......} 126, 000, 000. 00 10, 800, 000 3— 23.3 841, 022. 47 1, 384, 935. 92 
: AAR 115, 200, 023. 35 0 | #2, 199, 921. 36 823, 297. 05 2, 761, 560. 23 
SRR NE A ps7 A: 113, 000, 101. 99 15, 400, 000 +—56. 830, 883. 47 1, 930, 620. 20 
sR REE I ERE TS ARES GET. 473, 012, 391. 44 38, 000, 000 3—134. 05 779, 513. 08 1, 150, 973, 07 
“ws OR eb) 435, 012, 525. 49 33, 000, 000 | # 4, 999, 733. 27 826, 495. 23 5, 324, 211. 11 
i ee 397, 012, 792. 22 33, 000, 000 5— 546. 853, 254. 97 4, 470, 409. 28 
—“=$ PEAT ATS REESE Ea 364, 013, 339. 08 32, 000, 000 3—81. 65 1, 073, 917. 60 3, 396, 410. 03 
November 332, 013, 420. 73 32, 000, 000 3215.23 | 1, 028, 045. 32 2, 378, 149. 48 
PAARL NS LIAS ILE 300, 013, 635. 96 32, 000, 000 3—218. 86 1, 077, 369. 15 1, 205, 561. 47 
1939 
January RE eee 268, 013, 854. 82 ff | eer 32, 000, 000 | * 4, 999, 752. 96 1, 121, 312, 29 5, 174, 002. 14 
February ee 231, 014, 101. 86 tt (| See 50, 000, 000 3—80. 51 1, 155, 339. 71 4, 018, 581. 92 
“RRR ae 181, 014, 182. 37  ( { |) ee 50, 000, 000 $—89. 58 1, 443, 529. 16 2, 574, 963. 18 
- 3 131, 014, 271. 95 ¢ ¢  ) Sa 50, 000, 000 | # 4, 999, 796. 00 1, 382, 953. 22 6, 191, 805. 96 
Cumulative to Apr. 30............. 76,014, 475.95 | 1,049,000,000 | 17, 674,043.86 | 1,044, 300,000 | 22, 359,567.91 | 16, 167, 761.95 6, 191, 805. 96 











1 On books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department. $265 million was appropriated to old-age reserve account for 
fiscal year 1936-37, $500 million for fiscal year 1937-38, and $360 million for 
fiscal year 1938-39. Also see footnote 3 for additions to appropriation. 

4 $61,810.97 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to 
disbursing officer. 
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3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted 
and transferred to appropriation. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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of the appropriation for aid to dependent children; Through April, $7.9 million of the $8.0 million | 
and $4.6 million or 57.5 percent of the appropria- appropriation had been expended. Grants to ' 
tion for aid to the blind. States for public-health work also had almost ; 

The $2 million expended in April by the Chil- exhausted the entire $8.0 million appropriated for 
dren’s Bureau for grants in aid under title V was _‘this purpose. It should be indicated, however, 
greater than the amount expended in any other that unexpended appropriations from previous r 
month of the current fiscal year and amounted to _fiscal years are available for expenditures in suc. ( 
about 25 percent of the appropriation for this year. _— ceeding fiscal years. 


This large proportion of expenditures in 1 month 
may be attributed to the fact that April is the 
first month of the last quarter of the fiscal year 
and that grants are made on a quarterly basis. 


Old-Age Reserve Account 


Transfers from the appropriation to the old-age 
reserve account are shown in table 2. The | 





Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by States, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 ' 
























































Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 to Apr. 30, 1939 
State Balance as of ) 
June 30, 1937 —— Interest Withdraw- | Balance as of ———- Interest | withdrawals | Balance as of 
deposited credited als? June 30, 1938 deposited credited # | Apr. 30, 1939 
| 
i paddndnennccectis $313, 602, 562 | $748, 813,896 | $15, 172,022 | $195, 720,000 | $881, 868, 479 | $662, 726,721 | $19,077,279 | $367, 146,000 $1, 196, 526, 479 
CO EE 4, 911, 753 6, 627, 910 184, 428 4, 250, 000 7, 474, 081 5, 804, 263 133, 168 5, 500, 000 8, 001, 523 
958 1 | eee 482. 563 13, 304 120, 000 448 
1, 815, 356 39, 170 1, 200, 000 1, 585, 311 1, 800, 000 33, 002 1, 390, 000 | 2, 028, 313 
3, 575, 206 1 | eee 3, 615, 757 2, 569, 532 88, 340 850, 000 | 5, 423, 629 | 
63, 495, 000 1, 470, 081 12, 200, 000 80, 674, 426 59, 303, 629 1, 830, 295 27,610,000 | 114, 198 350 | 
4, 035, 587 | eee 6, 455, 024 3, 848, 196 152, 251 1, 345, 000 9, 110, 471 
12, 153, 000 308, 357 8, 250, 000 12, 658, 171 12, 465, 000 278, 796 6, 300, 000 | 19, 101, 967 
2, 801, 683 gf See 2, 823, 400 1, 683, 631 66, 845 375 , 000 4, 198, 877 
5, 177, 940 141, 647 825, 000 8, 022, 634 5, 638, 637 182, 269 1, 525, 000 12, 318, 541 
6, 995, 821 i | ea 7, 053, 528 4, 490, 000 168, 827 5, 000 11, 237, 355 
10, 767, 193 OS EE 10, 859, 098 6, 800, 000 253, 154 | 1, 500, 000 16, 412, 252 
2, 148, 538 |), Sa 2, 164, 616 1, 493, 358 54, 030 | 70, 000 3, 642, 005 
1, 596, 933 | == 2, 545, 097 1, 588, 452 53, 472 1, 950, 000 2, 237, 020 
84, 314, 014 NE iicrinieeeienen ti 84, 778, 436 52, 305, 000 Tt 3 |) ote 139, 145, 346 
15, 135, 804 544, 967 2, 500, 000 27, 239, 223 17, 934, 209 440, 538 18, 600, 000 27, 013, 960 
7, 000, 000 | NRC ae 9, 919, 723 6, 200, 000 193, 739 5, 500, 000 | 10, 813, 462 
7, 122, 280 78, 7, 201, 076 4, 491, 994 174, 432 1, 305, 000 10, 562, 501 
10, 682, 000 13, 411, 508 8, 366, 000 320, 088 1, 900, 000 | 20, 197, 506 
7, 475, 000 , 750, 000 9, 726, 119 7, 900, 000 211, 829 4,875,000 | 12, 962, 948 
3, 050, 000 2, 000 2, 283, 318 3, 055, 000 42, 102 3, 360, 000 2, 020, 420 : 
9, 800, 000 6,300,000 | 6,698,883 | 10, 550, 000 157,883 | 6,200,000) 11, 208, 766 
39, 300, 000 888, 931 15, 000, 000 44, 058, 07: 30, 300, 000 916,720 | 19, 500, 000 55, 774, 707 
47, 986, 260 ff | ee 62, 033, 523 28, 681, 617 815,347 | 53,000,000 38, 530, 487 : 
11, 700, 000 231, 689 5, 500, 000 11, 161, 419 11, 500, 000 258,869 | 7, 500,000 15, 420, 280 i 
2, 107, 597 53,114 650, 000 2, 657, 293 2, 093, 000 | 54, 006 | 1, 568, 000 3, 236, 299 
: pnnineabilinibaheda 24, 094, 668 |) ees 24, 242, 698 15, 400, 000 588, 632 1, 650, 000 38, 581, 329 
BEE a 3, 050, 697 | eee 3, 083, 734 2, 300, 000 SII In ccnisseseinealiinin 5, 463, 278 : 
ei eset 4, 801, 136 _ | aan 4, 838, 959 3, 219, 000 119, 069 | 715, 000 7, 462, 028 
PERSO TELE: 1, 028, 946 | SGD 1, 041, 033 754, 37 25, 336 | 300, 000 1, 520, 740 
3, 054, 871 86, 463 2, 070, 000 3, 371, 473 2, 669, 551 66, 505 | 1, 640, 000 4, 467, 619 
| 
27, 176, 000 | 44, 533, 937 32, 988, 000 1,105,216 | 7,000,000 71, 627, 158 
975, 000 3 1, 657, 861 1, 250, 000 41, 516 | 500, 000 2, 449, 377 
90, 800, 000 2, 184, 506 50, 000, 000 99, 647,681 | 115, 060, 000 2, 318, 204 68, 000, 000 149, 025, 975 
8, 255, 000 5, 575, 000 8, 438, 923 9, 480, 000 172, 010 5, 600, 000 12, 490, 934 
6 ter od 1, 263, 116 13,136 |..............| 1,276,252 885, 142 30, 677 275, 000 1 917, 071 ' 
hio 17, 119, 822 52, 102, 364 i di cctv 70, 395, 645 41, 461, 038 1, 655, 338 8, 500, 000 105, 012, 021 
Oklahoma. ............- 3, 527, 980 6, 030, 000 |  ) age 9, 764, 592 4, 785, 000 218, 458 2, 188, 000 12, 580, 050 
inhi intininbetnintitpamete 3, 351, 297 5, 184, 881 119, 390 4, 000, 000 4, 655, 568 5, 399, 658 98, 113 4, 300, 000 5, 853, 338 
Pennsylvania..........._. 38, 004, 191 65, 522, 000 1, 527, 736 38, 500, 000 66, 553, 927 58, 120, 000 1, 233, 628 53, 000, 000 72, 907, 555 
hee iindiansindil 4, 505, 597 7, 207, 179 155, 047 6, 800, 000 5, 067, 824 5, 561, 337 111, 238 4, 205, 000 | 6, 535, 398 | 
South Carolina__....._..__ 2, 517, 696 3, 525, 000 9 ee 6, 145, 797 3, 700, 000 133, 711 1, 450, 000 8, 529, 508 
South Dakota............. 473, 368 870, 000 |, NET 1, 367, 041 990, 000 33, 791 255, 000 2, 125, 832 
RE 3, 818, 051 6, 620, 000 158, 401 3, 500, 000 7, 096, 452 6, 630, 000 145, 321 4, 400, 900 | 9, 521, 778 
ET 10, 658, 749 18, 810, 000 462, 744 4, 200, 000 25, 731, 494 18, 784, 000 560, 855 9, 700, 000 35, 376, 348 
| SSE 1, 122, 597 2, 190, 000 48, 291 1, 725, 000 1, 635, 888 2, 220, 000 38, 163 1, 500, 000 2, 304, 052 
TS 660, 646 1, 273, 729 29, 271 575, 000 1, 388, 645 1, 226, 011 31, 550 525, 000 2, 121, 206 
lt ntembadhonads 4, 321, 153 7, 475, 000 183, 337 2, 950, 000 9, 029, 490 7, 550, 000 192, 116 4, 600, 000 12, 171, 606 
nastinathndalunacmnanname 12, 975, 603 8) emer 13, 110, 347 8, 300, 000 308, 523 2, 790, 000 18, 928, 870 
West V: AOS 3, 612, 222 10, 078, 000 176, 815 8, 600, 000 5, 267, 038 8, 084, 000 103, 732 5, 210, 000 8, 244, 770 
Wisconsin..........__. 23, 258, 176 15, 406, 156 |, 282 6, 100, 000 33, 273, 614 13, 315, 530 71, 026 5, 950, 000 41, 310, 171 
AAAI inedisigusdcnsiadal 1, 632, 468 | Slat: 1, 650, 237 1, 110, 000 39, 610 575, 000 2, 224, 848 
' Federal contributions from employers have been nnn i in all States 4 Mopscsente withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except for Wisconsin, which 
since Jan. 1, 1936. —_y~ contributions on are also required had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to thet date 
by Calif entucky batons in M a New Jersey, 4 Interest is credited at end of each quarter of ‘fiscal year. 
Sended for Jals 1 ‘908 Jane 30, 1939 ntribu ions t essachusetts have been sus- Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. ‘Soseney Department, 
. Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits 
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largest amount ever transferred to the reserve in 
any month—$55.0 million—was transferred in 
April. Of this amount $5.0 million was deposited 
with the disbursing officer for benefit payments, 
and $50.0 million was invested in 3-percent special 
Treasury notes. In April, the total investments 
of the old-age reserve account reached $1 billion 
for the first time. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 

Table 4 shows the status of the unemployment 
trust fund as of April 30, 1939. The balance as 
of that date totaled $1.2 billion. Deposits for 


the fiscal year 1938-39, as of April 30, amounted 
to $662.7 million, as contrasted with withdrawals 
of $367.1 million. All jurisdictions have made 
withdrawals from the fund with the exception of 
Illinois and Montana, which will begin to pay 
benefits in July 1939. 

Total holdings in the fund represented by special 
2%-percent certificates of indebtedness amounted 
to $1,172.0 million at the end of April, a decrease 
of $13.0 million from March. 

During the month of April deposits totaled 
$38.1 million, exceeding by less than $2 million 
the amount of withdrawals during the month. 


Table 5.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total Federal receipts, expenditures, 
and debt for the fiscal years 1935-36, 1936-37, and 1937-38, and by months, October 1937-April 1939 


{In millions] 


































































































Receipts of Federal | Expenditures * of Federal ; 
Gaversun a Government Amount of public debt Change in public debt 
| Under Social | Social security | Social security 
| Security Act | Excess Gen- issues for— | issues for— 
ite Taxes re receipts era 
Fiscal year and under} | |,amind (+) of | fund | 
‘a the | all | ..)| istra- |Trans-| all |©=pendi-| bal- - | All All 
| Total | Social | (thor | Total | tive al fers to tures(—)} ance | Total | Old- | Unem-| .; Total | Old- |Unem- 
aooee, 1 o | | fers to | other age re-| ploy- other age re-| ploy- other 
rity oy a serve | ment serve | ment 
Act!? grants ‘ec ac- trust ac- | trust 
to lesen! count fund count | fund 
| | States | 
| | | | 
ee a ee | | | 
Total, 1935-36_|$4, 116 |____. |$4, 116 |$8, 666 $28 |__.....|$8, 638 |—$4, 550 |-+$840 [$33,779 |._...... $19 |$33, 760 |+$5, 078 ss +$19 |+$5, 059 
Total, 1936-37.| 5,204 | $252 | 5,042 | 8,442] 183 | $265 | 7,904 | —3,149 | —128 | 36,425 | $267| 312 | 35,846 | +2, 646 |+$267 | +203 | +2,086 
Total, 1937-38.| 6,242 | 604 | 5,638 | 7,626] 201 | 387 | 6,948 | —1,384 | —338 | 37,165|  662| 872 | 35,631 | +740 | +995| +500| —215 
1937 . oe <n om | .-. fe 
October... 333 s2| 281 | 606 4o| 41 | 525| 273 | —184| 36,956 | 431 496 | 36,029 +81} +41] +38 +2 
November.__.. 327 36 291 494 31 | 41 422 —167 | —68 | 37,089 472 574 | 36,043 +138} +41] +78 +19 
December... 865 69 796 | 678 13 43 622 | +188 | +365 | 37, 279 513 625 | 36,141 +185 | +41] +51 +93 
1938 | | | | 
January -.-- 335 57 278 | 533 45 41 447 —198 | —23 | 37,453 554 649 | 36,250} +174) +41] +24] +109 
February..._. 349 80 269 | 515 13/ 41| 456] —166| +25 | 37,633 595 734 | 36,304) +180] +41] +85 +54 
March... . 959 956 | 748 9) 4 696 | +211 | +166 | 37, 556 636 744 | 36,176 —77| +41) +10| —128 
Apri ae 273 33 40} 642 32; UU 599 —369 | —451 | 37,510 647 741 | 36,122 —46| +11 —3 - 
ay... 375 rT 270 | 568 22 | 2| 644| —193 | —122 | 37,422 647 826 | 35, 949 —88 0}; +85] —173 
June... 774 709 | 930 24 | 0| 906 —156 | —351 | 37, 165 662 872 | 35, 631 —257| +15| +46| —318 
= — = =e ES SS. |W SS SSS ————— es —————_ —— ss 
Total, 1938 
39 to Apr. | } | 
ae 4,659 | 509 | 4,150/ 7,514 |  202| 397 | 6,825 |—2,856 | +828 | 40,063 | 1,044 | 1,172 | 37,847 | +2,808 | +382 | +300 | +2, 216 
1988 | | 
July..............| 31} 31] 280) 72) 40| 38] 684| 451 | —100/ 37,191| 700) 872/| 35,619| +26/ +38 o| —12 
August _. 487 106 381 | 683 32 | 38 | 613} —196 | +144 | 37,593 733 954 | 35, 906 +402 | +33 | +82 +287 
September... 711 3 708 751 10 33} 708| 40] +719 | 38,393 766 950 | 36,677 | +800) +33 —4| +771 
2a 332 34 208 | 769 49 32| 688| —437 | —409 | 38,423 798 936 | 36, 689 +30 | +32) —14 +12 
November__._.. 382 103 279 | 677 28 32} 617 —295 | —122 | 38, 603 830 | 1,032 | 36,741 +180 | +32] +06 +52 
mber...... 704 3 701 | 862 14 32/| 816 —158 | +636 | 39, 427 862 | 1,064 | 37, 501 +824 | +32] +32/ +760 
1939 | = 
; 
Se 308 42 266 | 693 33 7 623 —385 | —151 | 39,631 894 | 1,074 | 37,663 +204 | +32/ +10 +162 
February... .__. 417 154 263 | 662 26 50 | 586 —245 | +410 | 39,859 944 | 1,185 | 37,730 | +227| +60 | +111 +66 
March. 737 4 733 870 23 50 797 —133 | +46 | 39,985 994 | 1,185 | 37,806 +126 | +50 0 +76 
a 268 30 | 238 | 785 37) 5 603 —517 | —346 | 40,063 | 1,044 | 1,172 | 37,847 +78! +50) —13 +41 





























! Titles VITI and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were repealed 
and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and ©, respectively, of the Internal Revenue 
Code approved Feb. 10, 1939 

* Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of theact. These data from 
the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury differ from tax collections in table 
6, which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of the Treasury Department. 
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3 Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 


to the U. 8. Treasury. 
Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Receipts and Expenditures 


Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the 
Social Security Act as well as total Federal 
receipts, expenditures, and debt are shown in 
table 5. The proportion of social security tax 
collections to total Federal receipts during April 
was almost the same as the proportion of social 
security disbursements to total Federal expend- 
itures, 11.2 and 11.7 percent, respectively, despite 
the large excess of total expenditures over total 
receipts in the total Federal budget. The excess 
of $517 million was reflected largely in the decrease 
of $346 million in the general fund balance, 
rather than in a corresponding increase in the 
Federal debt. 

In April Federal expenditures under the Social 
Security Act were higher than such expenditures 
in the initial month of any of the previous five 
quarters since January 1938. Tax receipts during 
April amounted to approximately $30 million, an 
amount lower than that collected in the cor- 
responding months of the same five quarters. 

This decrease is not indicative of the expected 
receipts during the quarter, however. As can 
be seen from chart I, title VIII taxes on pay rolls 
for January-March 1939, which were due in April, 
appear in the tax collections for the early part of 
May. This lag reflects the tendency to pay taxes 
as late in the tax period as possible. Also there 
is some inevitable delay after receipt in recording 





payments made to the Treasury Department. 
The chart, which shows receipts for each business 
day from April 1938 through May 1939, indicates 
that collections during the current quarter will be 
less than in the last quarter but well above all 
others. The decrease in receipts since the last 
quarter should not be interpreted to mean a de- 
cline in title VIII tax collections because the 
February receipts included title LX taxes on pay 
rolls for the calendar year 1938, which were due 
on January 31 and recorded in the February 
figures. 

Tax collections under titles VIII and IX of 
the Social Security Act by internal revenue col- 
lection districts are shown in table 6. Cumula- 
tive receipts through April totaled $1,366 million, 
Title VIII collections amounted to $1,127 million 
or 82.5 percent of the total, and title IX collections 
amounted to $239 million or 17.5 percent. Dur- 
ing the 10-month period ended April 30, 1939, 
total collections amounted to $509 million, of 
which $418 million or 82.1 percent represented 
title VIII taxes, and $91 million or 17.9 percent 
represented title LX receipts. 


Recent Rulings 


Recent rulings of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue in connection with its administration of 
titles VIII and IX include the following decisions. 
One ruling concerns services performed in con- 


Chart I.—Social security tax collections, daily, April 1938May 1939 
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nection with the threshing of grain. The Bureau 
held that in general, when the services are per- 
formed by employees of the owner or tenant of 
the farm on which the grain is produced, such 
services constitute ‘“‘agricultural labor’ and are 
excluded from taxes on “employment” under the 
Social Security Act. However, if the services 


are performed by employees of an association of 
farmers or of any person other than the owner or 
tenant of the farm on which the grain is produced, 
such services are not excepted.! 
Another ruling concerns payments made to dis- 
charged employees of a company who were rein- 
1 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-14, 8. 8. T. 358. 


Table 6.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act,' by internal revenue collection 
districts, for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to Apr. 30, 1939 


[In thousands] 





| Collections in fiscal year 1937-38 


Collections in fiscal year 1938-39 to 


Cumulative collections to Apr. 30, 1939 









































Apr. 30, 1939 
Internal revenue collection district in— 
on Under title | Under title P Under title | Under title " Under title | Under titl 

Total VIIL1? 1X13 Total VIII 13 [x18 Total VU imu 
ER eee $600, 678.0 | $510, 550. 6 $90, 127.3 | $508, 737.2 | $417, 838.4 | $90, 898.8 | $1,365, 596.4 | $1,126, 730.3 | $238, 866.0 
CC Ee -| 4, 149.9 3, 646. 6 503. 3 3, 660. 2 3, 015.9 644.4 9, 458. 2 8, 082.7 1, 375.5 
SE esate one 988. 4 898. 6 89.9 850. 4 732. 5 117.9 2, 251.6 1, 997.9 253. 7 
ala a ---| 1, 669. 2 1, 373.3 295. 9 1, 396. 5 1, 201.8 194.7 3, 951.3 3, 083.8 867.4 
RIS 34, 706. 8 30, 970. 5 3, 736.3 31, 454. 2 26, 744.3 4, 709. 9 79, 471.1 69, 137.9 10, 333. 2 
eR 3, 505. 1 3, 137.5 367.6 3, 059. 2 2, 608. 2 451.1 7, 848. 2 6, 854. 6 993.6 
i “ws STRSTR e a 11, 456. 5 10, 019. 2 1, 437.3 9, 679.5 7, 969, 2 1,710.3 25, 933. 4 22, 091.5 3, 841.9 
Delaware wo en ene rerereresen eens] 3, 407.9 2, 840.3 567.6 2, 626. 7 2,171.4 455. 3 7, 633. 4 6,141.5 1,491.8 
ae 4, 027.9 3, 288. 3 739. 6 3, 544.8 3, 022.5 §22.3 9, 933. 6 7, 708.8 2, 224.9 
Georgia......... bn ae - a 5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 5, 037. 4 4, 130.0 907.4 14, 404.6 10, 779. 5 3, 625. 1 
a eee ae 1, 203. 1 973. 6 229. 5 1,027.9 866. 3 161. 6 2, 933. 3 2, 221.1 712.2 
EE eee 1, 063. 1 964. 2 98.9 952. 6 830.0 122. 6 2, 407. 2 2,134.7 272.6 
Illinois (2 districts).............. meee 61, 001.8 47, 840.0 13, 161.8 46, 424. 2 38, 445.4 7, 978.8 139, 720. 6 105, 261. 6 34, 459.0 
a a ee Pee 10, 020.9 8, 927.1 1,093.8 9, 486. 4 8, 037.7 1, 448. 6 23, 659. 1 20, 507.4 3,061.7 
ees I FTE IE 5, 009. 3 4, 510.9 493.4 4,942.4 4, 209.9 732. 5 11, 906. 1 10, 365. 6 1, 540.4 
SE eS 3,192.1 2, 430.0 762.1 2, 680. 3 2, 195. 9 434.4 7,612.8 5, 558. 7 2,054.1 
EEE Ae | 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689.1 4, 233.6 3, 204. 4 939. 3 10, 629. 2 8, 627.8 2,001. 4 
| EE eee 4,152.1 3, 687. 6 | 494.5 4, 006. 2 3, 349. 5 656. 7 9, 750. 2 8, 403. 6 1, 346.6 
ree | 2,342.0 2, 099. 2 242.8 2, 085. 3 1,772.8 312.5 5,317.2 4, 657.8 659. 4 

Maryland (inclu linz District of Colum- | 
Sat i 2 ae ea a 10, 357. 1 8,813.3 1, 543.8 9, 736. 1 7, 928. 6 1, 807.6 24, 263. 9 20, 163. 7 4, 100.3 
EEE LEASES -| 26, 044. 4 22, 882.8 3, 161.6 22, 551.4 18, 697.4 3, 854. 0 59, 515. 0 50, 935. 7 8, 579.3 
ST age Se RR | 35, 955. 6 33, 023.0 3, 932.7 26, 856. 4 22, 243. 2 4, 613.2 77, 926. 4 67, 618.7 10, 307.7 
aoe: GAT 8, 999. 5 7, 615.7 1, 383.8 7, 892.9 6, 537.6 1, 355. 2 20, 504.9 16, 943. 0 3, 651.9 
CC TATRA TI SE SIE 1, 356. 1 1, 233. 2 122.9 1, 275.7 1, 102.3 173. 5 3,111.2 2, 761.9 349.3 
Missouri (2 districts ected eee 7, 224.0 13, 141.1 4, 082.9 14, 151.0 11, 645.1 2, 505.9 39, 778.9 30, 141.8 10, 637.1 
ie See: 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 963.9 838.3 125. 6 3, 682.3 2,119.3 563.0 
SSAA AEGON GEE 3, 185. 2 2, 412.2 773.0 2, 618.3 2, 152.3 466.0 7, 467.1 5, 419.9 2, 047.1 
Nevada SS ECE IE 697.6 586. 0 111.5 372. 5 293.7 73.9 1, 479.9 1, 166.3 313.6 
New Hampshire ae ae aR 2 1, 489. 1 1, 349.4 139. 6 1, 456.3 1, 257.0 199. 3 3, 576.7 3, 172.7 404.0 
New Jersey (2 districts)._................ 29, 841.7 18, 508. 2 2, 333. 6 18, 249.4 15, 378.9 2, 870. 4 46, 673. 4 40, 362. 2 6, 311.3 
ian mane ie 591. 5 547. 4 44.1 558. 4 490.7 67.7 1, 365. 2 1, 234.7 130.5 
New York (6 districts).._............._.. 134, 414.3 109, 743. 0 26, 651.3 118, 905. 5 92, 539. 2 26, 366. 3 311, 790. 7 245, 518.3 66, 272.4 
ETE 6, 599. 4 5, 855.8 742.6 6, 082.0 5, 140. 2 941.8 15, 331.0 13, 278. 2 2,052. 8 
°° 3 pi Skip ees | 508.9 445.6 63.3 512.2 453. 5 58.8 1, 297.5 1, 065. 5 232.0 
ee 39, 975.0 35, 245.0 4, 710.0 32, 439. 1 26, 975.0 5, 464.1 89, 029. 6 76, 602.0 12, 427.6 
CC EE LOL TS SLE RITE AAS. 5, 643.6 5,049.0 594. 5 4, 807.1 4, 135.6 671.4 12, 607.9 10, 968. 4 1, 639. 6 
«A (ast e 3, 697.6 3, 304.2 393.3 3, 421.1 2, 908. 2 512.9 8, 521.2 7, 406. 5 1,114.8 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)_.............. 57, 629.1 51, 119.7 6, 509. 4 46, 162.7 38, 445. 7 7, 717.0 127, 247.1 109, 972.6 17, 274.5 
TELE AER L ILE LEE EL 3, 871.4 3, 838. 2 33. 2 3, 402.1 2, 854. 2 547.9 8, 996. 4 8, 166.9 829. 5 
CEILI LES 2, 760.9 2, 574.4 136.5 2, 395. 0 2,018.6 376. 5 6, 202. 6 5, 526.3 676.3 
i REELS LEE ALE 550.9 542.3 8.6 527.4 471.3 56.0 1, 296. 6 1, 206. 5 90.1 
EE ee soe 5, 219.6 4, 552.8 664. 8 4, 695. 4 3, 890. 6 804.9 12, 018. 5 10, 213.8 1, 804.7 
Texas (2 districts)__.._.. ets PRT y 13, 830. 5 12, 370. 5 1, 490.0 12, 981. 6 10, 657.0 2, 314.6 31, 690.8 27, 310.4 4, 380.4 
1 he Are 1, 362.7 1, 230.4 132.3 1, 218.1 1,042.5 175. 6 3,123.8 2, 735.8 388. 0 
a 955. 3 849.7 105.7 872.4 735.8 136. 7 2, 212.9 1, 923.0 239.9 
APSR ices 5, 461.6 4, 753.9 707.8 5, 332. 4, 397.6 935, 2 12, 044.4 10, 905. 9 2, 038. 6 
Washington (including Alaska)... 7, 354.6 6,015.3 1, 339.3 6, 038. 5 5, 136. 6 902.0 17, 249. 7 13, 257.5 3, 992.3 
West Virginia IDLE IOLA EI oa 5, 107.5 4, 583.6 523.9 4, 258. 5 3, 609. 4 649.1 11, 415.9 10, 023.0 1, 392.9 
ia iar RP RRREOSCaaia Se 11, 874.3 10, 730. 6 1,143.7 10, 372. 5 8, 832.6 1, 539.9 27, 023.7 23, 830. 5 3, 193. 2 
EP HRT CASTS 563.9 474.9 89.1 482.5 422.1 60.3 1, 339. 9 1,072.9 266. 9 

| 











1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
led and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and O, respectively, of the Internal 
venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Data are based on warrants covered 

by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department 
and therefore differ slightly from tax receipts in table 5, which are based on the 
Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table 
represent collections made in the internal revenue collection districts in the 
respective States and covered into the U.S. Treasury. The amount received 
by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect 
toemployment within the State in which that district is located. 

? Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 


Bulletin, June 1939 


ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
ae and employee. 

3 Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by employers 
only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of 
credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During of 
this period employers were not able to claim credit in States in wh the 
unemployment compensation law had not yet been certified by the Social 
Security Board. 

Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts und Deposits. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39! 


[In thousands] 
























































Fiscal year 1938-1939 to Apr. 30, 1939 
] 
Treas 
Social Security Board Department of Labor Depart- 
Btate 1937- an 
total grants Total 7 : | 
grants nemp!0OY-| Maternal | Services 
Old-age | Aid to de | Aid to the | Ment com-| and child-| for | nild- | Public. 
assistance | Pere: blind | Peisinis, | health | crippled | Welfare | health 
. - tration? | Services* | children | 8Fvices | work ¢ 
ee 
Total, all participating States_| $274, 956.9 | $271, 650.5 | $176,204.8 | $25,860.5| $4,495.8| $49,012.8| $3,602.8) $2,880.4) $1, 518.2 | $7, 085.1 
2, 599.9 2,052.1 696.0 293. 6 20.5 584.1 106.7 74.0; 432/ g340 
252.8 265.1 144.8 (*) (*) 31.9 39.3 6.4 | 6.8 | 35.9 
1, 417.3 1, 704. 3 985. 6 268.3 38.5 240. 5 58.2 37.2 21.1 | 54.9 
804.9 1, 297.7 528.7 106.3 17.1 982.9 74.2 83.1 33.5 171.9 
25,545.7 | 24,845.9/ 18,8558 1,376.0 052.6 3, 178.6 04.6 54.9 23.3) 305.3 
6, 494.2 5, 885.1 4, 800.9 452.8 90. 1 319.3 58. 4 59. 4 | 19.8 | 84.4 
3, 845.4 3,142.4 1, 851.1 ® 14.6 1, 098. 5 51.5 18.0 | 14.9 | 93.9 
496. 3 435.2 121.6 54.7 ® 179.5 29.6 80; 148] a0 
1,188.6 | 1,120.7 403. 5 137.3 29.9 385. 5 45.5 “4; 158! ga 
2,918.4 3, 473.1 2, 513.1 108. 4 151.6 405. 5 76.3 58.2 | 22.7 137.2 
2, 340. 6 2,904.3 1, 387.5 320.0 62.9 597.6 120.3 93.7) 55.7 206.4 
498. 8 483.9 121.2 122.2 6 112.2 | 34.8 23.3 11.5 | 58.1 
1,687.3] 1,735.1| 1,078.8 276.2 35.5 203.6 | 38. 4 23.5) 116 67.5 
14,977.1 | 13,956.6| 12,249.3 ® ® 985.9 123.3 192.8 429/ 3624 
8,072.2 8, 369.0 4, 784.2 1, 470.9 245.8 1, 404.3 78.2 70.3 | 37.3} 188.1 
5, 697.0 6, 133.3 5,138.2 @) 138.6 535. 4 51.8 57.4 49.1] 167.8 
2, 192.8 3, 665. 6 2, 427.5 492.9 103.4 371.0 79.4 56.2 27.1) 1082 
2,844.2 2, 708. 8 1,770.3 (®) (®) 499. 2 95.9 81.1 | 47.0} 283 
3, 289. 2 3, 636.8 1, 722.3 899.9 55.1 677.0 93.9 (*) 35.5 153.0 
1, 452.7 2,311.1 1, 406.1 179.6 162. 9 389. 4 $1.1 36.9 20.9 64.1 
3, 943.2 3, 609. 7 1, 588.4 886.7 67.8 792.2 e2.2 | 621; 2&8 123.8 
15,083.4| 16,2353)| 11,5563 1, 310.3 139.1 2, 828. 2 78.9 83.1 | 7.7 231.8 
10,128.7| 12,1922 7, 406. 4 1, 382.5 69.3 2, 872.8 83.6 100.0 | 30.6 247.0 
10, 578.8 8, 542.4 6, 226. 2 626.2 89. 1 1, 247.1 68.8 73.6 | 33.2) 1780 
1, 060. 1 1, 365. 1 716.4 "1 12.9 297.1 90.7 34.7 | 31.9 181.6 
7, 000. 6 8, 157.1 6, 037. 6 606. 6 ® 1, 075.6 116.6 624) 387 219.6 
1, 840. 6 1, 900. 8 1, 417.1 230. 4 3.3 92.0 38.8 45.3 20. 8 53.1 
2, 877.2 3, 229.7 2, 304.7 443. 5 61.6 271.7 2.9 81.2 | 28.6 45.5 
438, 2 505. 3 301.8 (*) (*) 129.1 33.9 6 11.1 | 28.7 
1, 100.8 983. 7 516. 2 43.0 34.0 282.8 36.9 11.2 7.4 47.1 
4, 685. 2 6, 194.0 2, 861.6 1, 100.5 76.6 1, 766, 2 75.5 79.7 | 25. 4 199.5 
729.1 722.6 251.7 124. 4 16.1 155. 9 72.4 19.7 11.1 71.4 
26,117.0| 26,204.9/ 13,570.4 3, 647.0 286.9 7,817.7 181. 0 117.7 87.1 518.0 
3, 295. 4 3, 660. 1 1, 525.9 451.9 143.1 963.8 111.7 96.5 61.2 306. 0 
1, 088. 4 1, 115.7 730. 0 146.7 7.2 124.4 39.8 28.5 20.0 19.1 
18,575.8| 16,3146) 12,1827 1, 236.8 305.4 1, 882.7 100.9 121. 5 60. 4 334.1 
5, 788.9 7, 938.7 6, 073. 5 735. 0 186.0 503.7 80. 5 77.5 60. 0 163.7 
3, 201.8 3, 124.0 2,126.3 194.4 58.8 560. 3 86.4 | 15.1 22.8 88.2 
24,130.6| 18, 485.6 9, 517.4 2, 456.4 () 5, 684.6 133.0 | 163.3 70. 8 460.5 
1, 633. 6 1, 389. 6 546.8 121.3 (*) 606. 4 30. 3 | 16.4 9.5 58.9 
1, 729.8 2,115.3 1,017.7 262. 2 43.9 408. 3 97.6 56.8 32.8 196. 0 
1, 541.4 2, 210.1 1,924.5 ( 21.9 108. 1 44.7 23.5 21.7 63.7 
3, 080. 9 3, 471.8 1, 539. 3 672.6 113.2 743.2 73.6 46.0| 47.2 236.8 
12,841.6| 10, 517.0 8, 204.0 (*) (*) 1, 653. 5 | 115.9 22.2 60.3 352.1 
2, 570.6 2, 340. 1 1, 616.0 206. 0 23.2 240.7 | 54.5 30.0 | 14.6 60.0 
874.2 704. 7 365. 1 35.2 13.2 174.9 | 39.0 18.4 15.5 43.4 
1,179.6 1,619.3 416.7 63. 5 46.4 687.0 4.1 72.0 40.2 199.4 
6, 573.2 5, 698. 8 4,212.3 861.1 147.9 572.5 50.6 7.6 20. 1 86.8 
3, 504. 3 3, 015.2 1,314.8 496. 7 66.3 R85. 6 30.9 53.7 3.1 130.3 
7, 296. 2 7, 368. 7 4, 884.8 1, 038. 5 | 232. 2 880. 2 64.8 | 77.3 34.5 18.4 
663. 2 600.9 346. 4 66.1 | 21.0 135.7 | 11.8 6.0 (*) 13.9 
| i 














1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, 
which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for similar pur- 
For any given period, amounts in this table may differ from those in 
fables 9and 10, since amounts certified by the Board are attributed to quarter 
for which they —— on — may a anion 
for current of 0} tion, for future , or for whic 
programs cal by the Board were am Payments, therefore, are 
ee nesemediiy anode within period for which funds are cert L 
4 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 
jon program; as of Apr. 30, 1939, such grants had been made to 50 
Parisdiotions in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 
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§ Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

4 Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 
§ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
* No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


’ Refund of unexpended grant for fiscal year 1937 
Securit 


by the Social 


-88. No plan approved 


y Board for fiscal] year 1938-39 as of Apr. 30, 1939. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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stated by an order of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. It was held that, in this case, the 
payments were awarded to the employees on 
account of unemployment resulting from an un- 
fair labor practice of the employer and do not 
constitute remuneration for services performed. 
Therefore, the payments do not constitute “wages” 
under the act.’ 

In another case, it was held that individuals 
employed by a sheep-shearing contractor as a 
shearing crew and performing services in con- 
nection with the shearing of sheep for wool growers 
were employees of the sheep-shearing contractor, 
since he had complete supervision over the crew 
and was responsible for their work. Therefore 
their remuneration was considered wages under 
titles VIII and IX.* 

In a case concerning the officers and members of 
the regular crew of a vessel documented under the 
laws of the United States, who performed services 
in connection with laying-up such vessel for the 
winter and conditioning it for use during the fol- 
lowing season, it was ruled that such services are 
excepted from employment.‘ 


Unemployment Estimates 


Current estimates and statistics of the volume 
of unemployment are of significance in the admin- 
istration of the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram established by the Social Security Act and 
also in connection with fluctuations of pay-roll 
tax receipts. State unemployment estimates, 
which will perhaps be of greater aid to efficient 
administration of unemployment compensation 
than the national estimates now available, are 
being developed. Increasingly with the passage 
of time, the operation of the unemployment 
compensation program will produce more data 
on the volume and character of unemployment. 

Obviously, an actual count of the unemployed 
is the most inclusive method of determining the 
number and characteristics of the unemployed. 
The census method, however, is too costly to be 
used more often than at the time of the regular 
population census. Other methods must be used 
to secure a continuous series of unemployment 
statistics. 

Limited information on unemployment was ob- 
tained in the censuses of 1880, 1890, 1900, and 


Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-14, 8S. 8. T. 359. 
§ Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-16, 8. 8. T. 360. 
‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-17, S. 8. T. 361. 
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1910. The 1930 census furnished more adequate 
data on the unemployment of persons ordinarily 
gainfully employed. In this latter census, the un- 
employed are classified into 7 groups: 

Class A: Persons out of a job, able to work, and 
looking for a job; Class B: Persons having jobs 
but on lay-off without pay, excluding those sick 
or voluntarily idle; Class C: Persons out of a job 
and unable to work; Class D: Persons having jobs 
but idle on account of sickness or disability; Class 
E: Persons out of a job and not looking for work; 
Class F: Persons having jobs but voluntarily idle, 
without pay; Class G: Persons having jobs and 
drawing pay, though not at work (on vacation, 
etc.). 

The 1930 census showed 3,187,647 people as un- 
employed in classes A and B. Several individuals 
and organizations who have studied the defini- 
tions and methods of enumeration used in this 
survey have revised this figure upward. 

A voluntary registration of the unemployed was 
made by mail during November 16-20, 1937. The 
number of workers who voluntarily reported them- 
selves as unemployed was 7,845,016. Emergency 
workers in the Works Progress Administration, 
National Youth Administration, and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps were included as unemployed. 
Because of the difficulties inherent in any volun- 
tary registration, an enumerative test census was 
taken in 1,640 areas, representing a cross section 
of the United States, to check the completeness 
and accuracy of the returns and also to obtain 
additional information. After comparing the 
voluntary registrations with the results of the 
enumerative test census in identical areas, the total 
number of unemployed was adjusted by approxi- 
mately 3 million, bringing the estimated total to 
10,983,000. 

Both the 1930 and 1937 censuses have been 
used to estimate the current volume of unem- 
ployment. The technique of estimating unemploy- 
ment which is generally used is outlined below. 

1. A base period is selected at which time the 
number of persons employed, the number unem- 
ployed, and the number of gainful workers are 
known; in most of the recent estimates, April 
1930—the date of the last decennial census—has 
been used. 

2. The number of employed persons is estimated 
for successive periods by applying indexes of 
employment. These indexes are usually derived 
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from employment data collected by the United estimated, usually by adding to the estimated a 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. number of gainful workers an increment repre. r 
3. The labor supply for the various periods is _senting the estimated number reaching working ( 
Table 8.—Estimates of the number of unemployed persons, by months, 1929-39 f 
[In thousands] f 
National National ) 
Alexander | American Alexander | American 
Year and month Hamilton | Federation = —— Year and month Hamilton | Federation | bm a ial | Robert 
Institute | of Labor Institute | of Labor |“Oara Nathan 
| 
1929 1934—C ontinued 
Se 4, 204 | | See GE are er 42, 418 12, 222 10, 072 9, 437 
i Paisccceveccnscences 4, 105 | ret | f sae 12, 373 12, 362 10, 213 9, 709 
Pe pbititkébed<érecccences 3, 801 | ] SSsaamaaeey 2,685 || September... ...............- 12, 673 12, 429 10, 389 9, 909 
fpedl SE 3, 522 | eae 1, 990 || October................. til 12, 353 12, 213 10, 798 9, 441 
indithiipintiedseceenocs 3, 418 | = SaaRee 1,504 || November.................. 12, 556 12, 581 11, 454 9, 878 
| SR 3, 286 TT Excscenesaews 1, 253 || December.................-. 12, 102 12, 350 11,379} 10,039 
i iiititistanenineccasmiine-s 3, 197 Rese 960 
a 2, 851 — 904 1935 
September. ................- 2, 768 | See PE 12, 688 11, 695 11, 614 | 10, 485 
RE 2, 851 | ERS iJ "ia 12, 283 11, 419 11, 144 10, 201 
November. ...............-- 3, 549 < | eae OT Of Stl inticctacebincsencacess 12, 008 11, 233 10, 757 | 9, 973 
ea cam 3, 923 enn Si | fa A 10, 876 10,300| 9,451 
ISS a 11, 884 10, 819 9, 928 9, 208 ' 
1930 sit ieaiinnindeniciiosibistinieni et 11, 924 10, 758 9, 533 8, 971 
No cbinngintunimooes 5, 262 3,919 3, 130 "2 7 Seer 11, 954 10, 759 9, 366 8, 960 
A 5, 688 4, 236 3, 424 LL ET 11, 649 10, 492 9, 261 8, 661 
i hnebddunemsannsiccne 5, 813 4, 323 3, 338 4, 450 || September. ................. 11, 137 10, 031 8, 944 8, 437 | 
i tidnbhddndsbeabaned 5, 860 4,049 2, 924 I 10, 792 9, 775 8, 998 8, 088 
eee 6, 072 3, 756 2, 407 3,886 || November. -................. 10, 919 9, 961 8, 972 | 8, 315 : 
SK 6, 526 3, 905 2, 305 J ” 72 10, 528 10, 007 9, 291 8, 389 
didithtnbasecbbdencsace 7, 248 4, 441 3, 251 4, 152 | | 
A IE 7, 734 4,919 3, 812 4, 663 | 1936 
September... ..............--. 7, 659 4, 983 3, 750 4, 829 EE 11, 492 10, 952 9, 638 | 9, 688 
A 7, 880 5, 525 4, 639 5, 054 ] I 2 11, 433 10, 862 9, 749 | 9, 509 
RR 8, 529 6, 293 6, 225 |) SS 11, 077 10, 482 | 9, 221 9, 047 
‘SEE 8, 877 6, 841 6, 982 gS REE 10, 631 9, 819 8, 250 8, 125 
eee 10, 505 9, 555 8, 162 7, 792 
1931 RR EE 10, 446 9, 419 | 7, 818 7, 449 i 
ee, 10, 082 8, 169 8, 072 3  SSeeetessrEE 10, 342 9, 381 | 7,610 7, 292 | 
TT e 10, 349 8, 274 8, 305 4 § > =AeEpaae 9, 935 9, 027 | 7,024 7,147 
| ER ree ee 10, 8, 133 7,939 1 jf _ - see 9, 384 8, 498 | 6, 996 | 6, 720 
a i iendceadnihdialnd dninpiarans 10, 158 7,815 7, 355 cf jf | Se Setseeuensae 9, 073 8, 176 7, 302 6,349 
| SSS ree 10, 245 7,811 6, 935 ae 9, 039 8, 287 , 553 6, 828 
June........ celiahiniiieinidininae a 10, 512 7, 804 6, 860 | 8 SRS | 8, 430 8, 27 8, 088 6,727 
ss /- | | ee 10, 984 8, 367 7, 475 7, 606 
aS 11, 266 8, 760 7,940 8, 002 1937 
September................-. 11, 292 8, 846 7, 829 3, eee 9, 511 9, 241 8, 445 8, 076 
RE 11, 558 9, 484 8, 643 it Gf. eee 9, 045 8, 960 8, 324 7, 655 
ESSE 12, 220 10, 410 9, 906 EE nit tebandniicncunisa 8, 629 8, 604 7,627 7, 210 
a a aT 12, 265 10, 889 10, 496 | = [SSE 8, 440 8, 313 7, 133 6, 768 
SGidnndbwighine citi didhiindsneded 8, 279 7, 909 6, 252 6, 430 
1932 y . . SSCS 8, 303 7, 824 6, 065 | 6, 277 
pS 13, 425 11, 926 11, 429 ka Saree 8, 333 7, 782 5, 749 | 6, 133 
RE 13, 574 12, 169 11,714  . 3s “2 aasenaeEE 8, 190 7, 746 5,727 | 6, 171 
RO 13, 792 12, 387 11,912 }1, 229 || September. ............... 8, 016 7, 513 5,651 | 6, 145 
ao SO 14, 254 12, 519 12, 047 11, 299 2 nereeppi 8, 252 7, 706 6, 277 | 6, 145 
inadidddlinadesedeneetinc 14, 741 13, 004 12, 135 11, 483 || November.................. 9, 336 8, 479 7, 751 7,177 
ei tata daceetiatetnind 15, 216 13, 373 12, 393 31, 700 ff} Dessmnber................... 10, 029 9, 307 9, 335 8, 088 
Gibtnlieiacccesccecmasce 15, 757 13, 793 12,972 11, 
eS 15, 667 13, 968 12, 995 12, 129 1938 
ss Sa 15, 128 13, 458 12, 501 I 12, 170 10, 926 10, 907 10, 265 
Sl icintedieidous seen 14, 855 13, 415 12, 970 8 DF eae 12, 395 11, 123 11, 287 10, 343 
it tadnimibeocantos 15, 152 13, 13, 302 INL tehsichetnciaheadeisibipicdsann 12, 472 11, 226 11, 329 10, 354 
ES 15, 170 14, 240 13, 736 4 emer eEEE 12, 498 11, 065 11,295 | 10,068 
li siacagelsieeddeiiiananen 13, 048 11, 404 11,362} 10, 191 
1933 etre core eT 13, 222 11, 445 10,959 | 10, 255 | 
pS ERS a eee 16, 103 15, 164 14, 270 TS A ESTE 13, 271 11, 27 10, 894 | 9, 859 
TT 16, 047 15, 319 14, 521 RET SSS 12, 783 11, 087 10, 601 9,7 
NC. cctpcsduiniabanne 16, 467 15, 653 14,706 | 13.808 || September.................- 12, 092 10, 465 9,902} 9,331 
Tg ptansacessccsqnccenenco 16, 018 15, 125 14, 338 BEE 1 SRE occonsensescousacsen 11, 836 10, 371 9, 832 | 9, 046 
EE 15, 667 14, 615 13, 870 12,849 || November. ................. 11, 656 10, 515 10, 048 9, 324 
Cea 14, 858 13, 843 13, 061 12, ESS aa 10, 931 10, 335 9, 913 | 9, 615 
in nindtidecatbindihiteneien 14, 120 13, 12, 437 11, 571 | 
dibedebhddheecdsnccas 13, 239 12, 642 11, 558 10, 97 1939 i 
September... ...............- 12, 388 11, 854 10, 729 OO ae 12, 103 11, 590 10, 657 11, 029 | 
SE isansssanccosesescnce= 12, 261 11, 842 10, 900 SEE eh PEG cc cncteccccesenses 12, 044 11, 444 10,709 | 10,856 
November... ..............-. 12, 735 12, 374 11, 363  . >a =aarsecss ial 111, 793 111,178 110,428 | 10,615 
te, cans 12, 824 12, 760 11,516} 10,913 
1934 
0 SSSR 13, 528 13, 382 11, 587 11, 469 
-— SIRS 12, 904 12, 964 11, 230 10, 968 
intnsneckedéentrcssccs 12, 255 12, 420 10, 259 10, 427 
Ape tdi el kines >aninaitil 11, 987 12, 004 10, 021 9, 920 | 
i ebiiihdimbiiaiieatinnnamanina 11, 858 11,711 9, 543 9, 528 
SR 12, 021 11,714 9, 336 9, 247 | 
1 Preliminary 
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age and entering the labor market, less the 
number leaving the labor market because of 
death or retirement. 

4. The estimate of unemployment is derived 
from the difference between the probable labor 
supply and the number employed at a given 

riod. 

Chart II shows four of the current unemploy- 
ment estimates, the figures for which are given in 
table 8. Since all estimates use about the same 
basic data and same general method, the estimates 
show similar movements. The figures have been 
revised from time to time by the agencies which 
prepare the estimates, notably after the 1937 
unemployment census. Because the estimates 
have been so varied since April 1937, it is im- 
portant to reexamine the methods and assumptions 
upon which the various series are based and to 
present the revised figures to date. All estimates 
refer to the totally unemployed. An examina- 
tion of these basic assumptions follows. 

Census classes included in estimates.—The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board accepts the 


1930 census figures for classes A and B. Robert 
Nathan revised this figure upward by 1 million, 
and the American Federation of Labor by 600,000. 
The National Industrial Conference Board con- 
siders only persons in classes A and B as unem- 
ployed, while Nathan includes, in addition, all 
persons in classes C and E, and those in classes 
D and F who were idle more than 2 weeks; persons 
in class G are not included as unemployed. The 
American Federation of Labor treats classes D 
and F in the same manner as does Nathan but 
includes only one-half the number of persons in 
class E as unemployed and omits classes C and G. 

Monthly estimates of employment.—One of the 
major reasons for variations in estimates is the 
difference in the method of computing monthly 
employment figures. The American Federation 
of Labor uses the 1929 census of manufacturing, 
mining, construction, and wholesale and retail 
trade for the employment base and adjusts the 
1930 census to the 1929 base. The other esti- 
mators use the 1930 census as base. All the esti- 
mators use the indexes of employment of various 


Chart IIl.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-March 1939 
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Government agencies, such as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the 
Census, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
However, these indexes cover only about 60 per- 
cent of all gainful workers, and the method of 
treating the remaining 40 percent differs with 
each estimator. 





New entrants in the labor market.—Another 
cause of variation is the difference in method of 
estimating monthly additions to the labor supply, 
Nathan estimates the number of new entries each 
month at 27,500; the American Federation of 
Labor uses a 50,000 monthly increase from Janu- 
ary 1935 on, making adjustments for immigration; 
the National Industrial Conference Board figures 


Table 9.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified ' by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first and second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 


1938-39, as of May 31, 1939? 
[In thousands] 






























































Advances certified for first and sec- | Advances certified for third quarter | Advances certified for fourth quarter 
ond quarters of fiscal year 1938-39 of fiscal year 1038-39 of fiscal year 1938-39 
sass Aid Aid 
Old-age 10 ¢ | Aldto the | Old-age to | Aidtothe| Old-age | ,Al¢to | sia tothe 
dependent dependent om dependent | * 
assistance chiidren blind assistance children blind assistance | “-hildren | blind 
| 
$99, 892. 4 $14, 706. 8 $2, 482. 5 $53, 339. 9 $7, 570.7 $1, 344.3 | 2 $51,376.5 | *$7,795.0 | $1, 376.4 
591.4 196. 4 14.9 230. 4 115.3 6.6 103. 9 52. 4 | 3.1 
78.0 () 1) 7.5 (*) ( 7.7 (» ( / 
516.2 130. 2 21.1 277.7 82.2 9.6 290. 0 86.7 11.7 
313.9 61.5 9.8 159. 1 31.7 5.0 202. 8 46.5 | 8&4 
10, 872. 1 831.0 544.2 5,714.7 422.5 288. 5 5, 895. 2 380. 3 307.9 
2, 695. 1 256. 53.0 1, 503.9 138. 1 26.5 1, 165. 1 112.8 19.9 
1, 224.4 ® 7.0 635. 8 (4) 4.7 642.8 (4) 54 
81.4 32.8 ® 43.5 16.5 (4) 43.9 15.4 (*) 
241.6 100.8 16.3 116.9 32. 5 9.3 128. 2 | 36. 6 0.4 
1, 321.0 75.1 67.5 868. 3 25.4 50.3 784. 4 568.9 53.5 
979.1 238. 9 41.6 345.7 86.1 19.2 350. 4 | 87.2 19.5 
74.7 76.7 0 24.6 23.8 0 34. 5 | 33. 6 11 
aho 571.7 137.4 19 302. 9 82. 1 9.1 304.2 | 83. 0 10.5 
A eee 7, 219.3 (‘% ® 3, 669.7 (*) (o) 3, 879. 6 ( (® 
SES ee eee o 2, 716. 5 869. 3 134. 2 1, 489. 5 440.5 74.4 1, 571.0 440.3 73.4 
ia cts llhiathtnduininenaianncndenengenncnaieel 3, 058. 4 ®) 79.9 1, 606. 5 (0) 43.1 1, 038. 0 (*) 27.3 
PT hints dipunighnecommgnomannibedeaninet 1, 312.4 261.1 49.0 672.0 128.0 32. 5 693.0 163.7 34.3 
eae 1,170.6 (*) () 576.4 () (*) 399. 4 | (4 ® 

ithchabeeecennnesacensccndescéanect 898. 4 484.8 27.4 508. 7 252. 1 17.3 479.8 | 242.3 15.7 
Pid) Lihintntivininmnmisasccondimageaaed 768. 6 98. 5 91.7 378.9 48.5 41.8 386. 4 49.0 “4.7 

ith iineeidininaiaeneegaseennad 949.3 527.7 37.4 482.9 260.9 20.7 76.7 | 281.7 21.4 

CS EES ae 6, 058. 5 678.7 72.6 38, 253. 7 371.4 39.4 3, 306. 2 390. 4 140.6 

dine intidaninmainammnnbeamentg 4, 077.0 620. 6 4.9 1, 905. 1 444.7 18.8 2, 211.4 | 434.6 21.7 

ES aa 4, 039. 2 376.5 52.9 2, 109.3 197.1 28.8 2, 149. 2 | 239. 5 | 29.9 

A A ae 436.2 (‘) $2.5 149.3 ‘) 6.2 208.1 | () 6.3 
i iittbndiedanednanenmanantitianin 3, 575.8 390.1 ® 1, 978.6 141.1 () 2, 332. 9 226.1 | (*) 

SN icindiinnmacanpiincanpiagdaned 802.3 133. 1 0 400. 5 63. 2 9 325. 5 52.6 4.0 
i nnatanntinnnigmncdeneeagbihenen 1,312.4 244.8 33.4 739.6 147.7 21.1 477.7 93.7 13.7 
ES SS Sees 160.1 ® () 93. 1 ® (‘) 05.4 (*) ( 
pS eee 280. 4 25. 5 17.0 138.9 13.7 9.7 155. 6 | 13.2 11.1 
ae aE 1, 466.8 694.4 42.0 842.5 334.0 20.3 903. 6 | 199. 6 22.0 

137.3 68.5 8.7 65.8 31.0 4.2 72.8 | 37.2 4.7 
7, 280.8 2, 072.2 134.3 3, 829. 1 891.8 90.1 3, 776.9 1, 083.0 | 04.9 
928.7 282.9 81.4 457.1 127.3 47.6 468. 2 136. 5 45.9 
433.1 64.9 $1.7 219.7 64.4 3.1 4243.8 872.6 3.8 
7, 135.9 734.6 233.3 4, 038. 9 361.7 115.9 4,217.2 365.9 122.0 
1,841.0 262.1 73.0 1, 761.1 186. 6 52.0 1, 824.6 | 208. 5 46.3 
1, 229.1 114.0 37.3 630.7 54.0 15.2 675.8 62.6 18.2 
5, 645.9 1, 433.7 () 8, 172.4 867.7 (*) 1, 580.0 865, 1 (*) 
363.7 80.4 iO) 5 41.0 () 186.2 39. 6 ( i 
692. 4 174.2 29.3 139.4 40.9 5.0 200.8 70.6 14.5 
1,074.0 4) 10.7 525.4 (0) 7.5 489.3 (4) 6.4 
1, 039.0 412.0 67.1 448.6 190. 8 38.0 439.6 194.0 | 33.3 
4, 837.0 () () 2, 470.6 (*) (*) 1, 695.7 Oo | @ 
935.7 163.1 17.4 401.4 82.1 7.3 425.7 83.4 | 6.3 
238.3 16.6 7.4 130.9 14.2 3.5 137.7 4.5) 4.7 i 
Virgin 204.2 31.1 29.8 212.6 32.3 11.9 138.0 30.6 | 11.9 

cited bhenmnemnadananenninnd 2, 451.0 314.9 91.8 1, 310.9 190.3 43.4 1, 363. 6 189. 6 | 45.7 

in hutiesitieneccenncachowenns 804. 5 295. 5 40.3 382. 6 155. 5 18.7 303. 5 140.6 20.1 
(A ee 2, 564.2 607.8 135.0 1, 598.0 320.5 71.3 1, 663. 9 307.7 71.1 
intccncseseceneaccoenccccesseinsece 193.8 35.6 13.3 100.0 19.5 5.8 120.9 22.9 6.1 

1 This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations in- 4 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this | 
curred for payment to recipients, which include payments from Federal, column. 

State, and funds but exclude administrative expense. § Advance certified for second quarter; no plan approved for first quarter. 

3 For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12 * Advance certified for second quarter; no advance certified for first quarter. 

ber 1988), p. 75. Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 


4 All advances authorized for fourth quarter had been certified as of ef 31 
with following exceptions: old-age assistance, North Dakota, $82,600; aid to | 
dependent children, Florida, $60,900, and North Dakota, $27,900. These 

amounts are included in figures given. | 
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for additions to the labor supply vary from 45,000 
to 55,000 a month. 

Emergency workers.—Data on emergency work- 
ers are treated differently by the various estima- 
tors. Nathan includes the persons enrolled in the 
CCC, CWA, FERA, and WPA as unemployed; in 
addition to these groups, the American Federation 
of Labor considers persons in the PWA as unem- 





ployed; the National Industrial Conference Board 
counts only those on the CCC and WPA. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute series fol- 
lowed closely the general pattern of the other 
estimates, although at a consistently higher level, 
until the end of 1937. The divergence since that 
time suggests that the findings of the 1937 census 
led to a more substantial modification of their 


Table 10.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employ- 
ment services: '! Advances authorized and certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the first and second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39, as of May 31, 1939* 
















































































[In thousands] 
| Administration of unemployment com- | Unemployment compensation adminis- 
| pensation and employment services tration Employment service administration 
State 7 ; Fourth quarter ¢ Sietend Fourth quarter ¢ Fistent Fourth quarter ¢ 
irst an . rstan tan 
second Linn od second a ‘ second bm on ‘ 
quarters | @ Authori-| Certifi- | quarters | 7 Authori-| Certifi- | quarters | 72°""€T "| authori-| Certifi- 
zations | cations zations | cations zations | cations 
| | 

Total. . _..|$30, 588.0 $15, 600.8 ($11, 946.7 | $7, 233.8 |$20, 289.8 eso, 449.1 | $7,479.9 | $4, 463.2 |$10, 208.2 | $5,250.7 | $4,466.8 | $2,770.6 
Alabams.... 370. 4 168. 1 126. 4 79.9 255.7 100.5 63. 4 37.7 114.7 67.6 63.0 42.2 
Alaska.....- 19.8 9.8 9.9 5.6 14.1 7.8 8.2 4.8 5.7 2.0 1.7 8 
Arizons.......- 156. 4 460.0 465.5 442.2 106.7 434.8 440.9 427.8 49.7 425.2 424.6 414.4 
Arkansas... ‘ 205. 9 68.9 73. 5 38.8 129.2 55.0 48.2 25.9 76.7 13.9 25.3 12.9 
California. -.. _ 1, 729. 5 1, 064.4 633.0 633.0 1, 570.8 897.2 574.0 574.0 158.7 167.2 59.0 59.0 
Colorado.......... 184. 8 123.4 85. 1 46.5 113.8 78.1 55.3 31.4 71.0 45.3 29.8 15.1 
ee 730.0 4202.7 4324.2 $177.8 689. 4 4211.5 4241.1 4128.0 140.6 481.2 483.1 449.8 
Delaware. .. ‘ aintaniiilini 119. 2 46. 2 49.6 30.4 76.1 39.4 38. 3 25. 0 43.1 6.8 11.3 5.4 
District of Columbia.........- 221.4 4118.2 4123.3 | 481.6 140.3 472.6 | 477.3 451.5 481.1 445.6 4 46.0 430.1 

EET ae 232. 6 172.9 | 87.2 29. 4 153.8 102.3 75.8 29.4 78.8 70. 6 11.4 0 
0 345.0 | 210.8 | 106, 2 | 106. 2 156.0 115. 5 | 71.0 71.0 189.0 95.3 35.2 35.2 

== 73.4 | 38.9 23.9 | 13.3 67.9 35.7 | 23.1 13.3 5.5 3.2 -8 0 
a 140.0 44.5 62.6 37.8 104.8 26.0 43.1 29.1 35. 2 18.5 19.5 8.7 
Tilinois__..- 437.2 326. 4 588. 8 454.9 437.2 223. 8 289.0 OAI—F——aE as 102. 6 299. 8 238. 5 
Indiana... .. 899. 4 465.4 430.6 272.7 636. 9 325, 1 306. 5 204. 5 262. 5 140.3 124.1 68.2 
a 354.2 | 4137.2 4164.6 494.7 246.7 474.7 4103.3 460.4 107.5 462.5 461.3 434.3 

Kansas Fact 253.5} 117.6 62.0 | 16.9 158. 6 104, 4 56.5 | 16.9 94.9 13.2 5.5 0 
Kentucky... 268.7 | 230. 5 139.8 | 54.7 191.3 194.7 106. 6 37.6 77.4 35.8 33. 2 17.1 
Louisiana 431.8 | 192.9 169. 5 | 106. 6 284.3 125. 4 110.7 70.5 147.5 67.5 58.8 36. 1 
Maine... ...- 251, 2 4107.9 4116.0 4 66.2 187.9 477.3 487.9 4 56.2 63.3 430.6 428.1 #10.0 
Maryland_._.-. P 481.6 240. 2 223. 8 141.5 350. 9 170.8 161.0 103. 8 130. 7 69. 4 62.8 37.7 
Massachusetts. ... 1, 729.3 890. 8 | 753.9 465, 5 1, 306. 4 635. 2 540.8 334.7 422.9 255. 6 213.1 130.8 
Michigan. ....- 1,961.8 | ‘877.2 4 574.0 4259.7 1, 260. 1 535. 4 260. 2 88. 5 701.7 4341.8 4313.8 4171.2 
Minnesota... 780.9 360.1 319.0 210.2 544.8 250. 4 211.1 143. 6 236. 1 109.7 107.9 66.6 
Mississippi - - 172.3 94. 2 86.7 57.1 120. 4 59.1 59.0 39.0 51.9 35.1 27.7 18.1 
Missouri....... 559. 6 488. 5 263. 0 144.8 337.4 292. 8 137.9 72.7 222.2 195.7 125.1 72.1 
Montana....... 56. 4 29.7 37.3 20.9 56.4 29.7 32. 8 Sk fe 4.5 3.0 
Nebraska... -_.- 157. 5 103, 1 74.0 40.4 83.2 65. 2 45.5 23.6 74.3 37.9 28. 5 16.8 
Nevada..._. 81.7 47.0 26. 2 | 12.4 48.2 $1.3 15.4 7.4 33. 5 15.7 10.8 5.0 
New Hampshire 188. 9 480.7 473.0 435.2 133.8 4 55.5 447.7 421.1 55.1 425.2 425.3 414.1 

New Jersey. ..- 1,111.7 654. 3 253.7 38.8 701.3 493. 2 253.7 38. 8 410.4 161.1 0 0 
New Mexico 1M. 4 | 48.8 41,1 19.8 56.7 27.8 29.0 17.1 47.7 21.0 12,1 2.7 
| aera 5,116.4 2, 434.8 1, 693. 2 1, 006. 4 2, 858. 6 1,401.4 699. 2 391.9 2, 257.8 1, 033. 4 994. 0 614.5 
North Carolina...........- 602.7 | 288. 4 258. 4 158, 5 470.8 209.1 179. 5 112. 5 131.9 79.3 78.9 46.0 
North Dakota. -. .. 84.7 39.8 29.3 10. 6 42.3 18.3 16. 5 5.9 42.4 21.5 12.8 4.7 
| 983. 3 | 860. 4 440.8 273.2 792.9 719.9 382. 6 215.0 190. 4 140. 5 58.2 58.2 
Oklahoma...... 373.7 | 125.7 115.3 54.5 203. 6 86.6 72.4 7.8 170.1 39. 1 42.9 16.7 
ae 363. 7 166. 4 124.4 78.8 282. 4 121.2 85.8 53. 2 81.3 45.2 38. 6 25.6 
Pennsylvania... 3, 799. 6 1, 673.9 1, 199.9 716.7 2, 135.7 910.6 607.3 341.5 1, 663. 9 763.3 592.6 375.2 
Rhode Island. __. 379.2 166. 9 170. 6 111.5 322.7 148.8 152.5 99.8 56.5 18,1 18. 1 11.7 
South Carolina 248.3 118.3 109.7 61.0 180. 4 84.8 74.6 40.2 67.9 33.5 35.1 20.8 

South Dakota 63, 2 39. 5 28.0 14.1 47.3 24.9 23.7 14.1 15.9 14.6 4.3 0 
Tennessee 465.7 213.2 197.1 | 126.1 272.5 121.0 110.3 71.0 193, 2 92.2 86. 8 55.1 
aa 946. 5 4 538.3 4494.9 4321.1 483. 7 4263.7 4 225.7 4133.2 462.8 4274.6 4 269.2 4 187.9 
(aaa 160.7 458.8 482.4 453.8 116.6 440.0 461.7 442.4 44.1 418.8 420.7 41L4 
Wermment.......<<- 113.8 445.4 451.4 430.7 80.8 430.1 435.7 421.4 33.0 415.3 415.7 49.3 
Virginia_........ 435.1 4204.1 4 206.7 4113.4 316, 1 4145.7 4 152.2 488.6 119.0 4 58.4 454.5 424.8 
Washington............ 345.6 226. 8 115.5 45.5 169.0 160. 2 87.8 43.0 176. 6 66. 6 27.7 25 
BS WH ncccccceccccces 627.4 4254.9 4 208. 6 477.5 471.8 4191.7 4145.2 443.6 155. 6 463.2 463.4 433.9 
STDP: 501.7 4 288. 5 4209.2 416.4 374.0 188. 3 122.0 68.1 217.7 4100.2 487.2 448.3 
DRS one} 76.2 44.4 43.9 28. 5 47.5 34.6 30.9 20. 4 28.7 9.8 13.0 8.1 








! Excludes grants by the U. 8S. Employment Service under Wagner-Peyser 
Act and State and local appropriations to —_ ment service. 

4 Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily period 
in which certification is made. 
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§ For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No.1 
(January 1939), p. 71. 
4 Grant covers both third and fourth quarters. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 








figures than was made in the case of the other 
estimates. 


General Economic Conditions 


During the month of April, business activity 
showed a sharp decline. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, dropped from 98 in March to 
92 in April. This decline represents a decrease of 
4 points in manufacturing, and of 16 points in the 
production of minerals as a result of a shut-down 
in the coal-mining industry. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of factory 
employment, adjusted for seasonal variation, de- 
clined from 91.0 in March to 90.9 in April. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory pay 
rolls, unadjusted for seasonal variation, also de- 


clined, reaching 85.0 in April as compared with 
86.9 in March. The Department of Commerce 
index of income payments and compensation of 
employees decreased slightly in April as compared 
with March. During March the number of un- 
employed decreased, as indicated by all 4 esti- 
mates shown in chart II. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices declined from 76.7 in March to 76.2 in 
April, whereas its index of retail food prices rose 
from 76.4 to 76.6. The daily averages of Moody’s 
spot commodity price index, industrial stock prices, 
and bond prices declined sharply in the same 
period. Construction contracts awarded, as indi- 
cated by the reports from 37 States to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, increased almost 10 percent 
in April as compared with March. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Bartor, Epira M. H., and Monacuesi, Euro D. The 
Rehabilitation of Children; The Theory and Practice of 
Child Placement. New York: Harper, 1939. 560 pp. 
“The present book is an attempt at evaluating the child- 

placing process. The results of foster-home care are re- 

lated to the child’s family background and personality 
characteristics.’”’” Recent developments in social work, cul- 
minating in the Social Security Act, are noted. Later 
chapters analyze the physical, social, and psychological 
characteristics of the child before, during, and after care. 
A glossary of terms is included. 


“Committee on Social Security Gives Detailed Report.” 
Editor and Publisher, New York, Vol. 72, No. 17 
(April 29, 1939), p. 24. 

The text of the report of the Committee on Social Se- 
curity of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Recommendations call for a “simplified benefit formula” 
for unemployment compensation, separation reporting, 
merit rating, annual reporting for the title VIII taxes, and 
“freezing’’ of title VIII tax rates at 1 percent. 


“Congress Looks at Social Security.’”’ Congressional 
Digest, Washington, Vol. 18, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 
133-160. 

An outline of the background, present status, and pro- 
posed changes of the Social Security Act, including recom- 
mendations of the President to Congress, testimony of 
Arthur J. Altmeyer before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and summaries of recommendations by the 
Social Security Board and the Advisory Council on Social 
Security. On the question, “Should the Present Federal 
Social Security Policy be Continued and Expanded?,” the 
affirmative is presented in statements of Mr. Altmeyer, 
Edwin E. Witte, and J. Douglas Brown. The negative 
side is maintained in quotations from the testimony of 
John T. Flynn, Roger W. Babson, Francis E. Townsend, 
and T. J. Priestly. 


Favincer, Cavin E., and Wiicox, Dantet A. Social 
Security Tazation and Records. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 649 pp. 

A practical guide for employers, “engineers who may 
be called upon to advise in the development of social se- 
curity record-keeping systems,”’ and “salesmen and repre- 
sentatives of office appliances.’”’ Special attention is given 
to reporting requirements and to the various systems for 
keeping adequate records. A glossary of terms and the 
text of the Social Security Act are included. 


REICHSAUFSICHTSAMT FUR PRIVATVERSICHE- 
ruNG. Beitrage zur Pensionsversicherung im Deutschen 
Reich. Berlin: E. 8. Mittler & Sohn, 1939. 125 pp. 
(Veréffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins fiir Ver- 
sicherungs- Wissenschaft, Heft 63.) 

Papers on private pension plans, prepared in the Na- 


GERMANY. 
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tional Board of Control for Private Insurance. The fore- 
word of Dr. Widman notes the importance of private plans 
to supplement the minimum security provided by social 
insurance and meet the difficulty of extending protection 
through individual efforts. The studies are: Legal Survey 
of the Pension Funds, by Drs. Bindhardt and Sperl; Basic 
Organization of Pension Insurance, by Dr. Rolcke; In- 
fiuence of the Actuarial Elements, by G. Wicke; and Mem- 
bership Fluctuation in Pension Funds, by G. Wicke. The 
last is a detailed analysis of 21 large German plans during 
1931-36. 


Great Britain. Treasury. Report of the Committee on 
Pensions for Unmarried Women. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1939. 78 pp. (Command Paper 5991.) 
The Committee was appointed in April 1938 “to 

examine and report on the complaints which are made as 

to the position of unmarried women under the Contribu- 
tory Pensions Acts, and on the practical questions which 
would arise if the age at which Old Age Pensions under 
those Acts are payable to unmarried women were lowered.” 
No major changes are recommended in the report. 


KIxMILLER, WILLIAM, and Janus, Mitton H. Foundation 
Guide for Payroll Tazes. 3d ed. Chicago: Foundation 
Press, 1939. 224 pp. 


The 1939 edition has been rewritten and rearranged 
throughout and gives data as of the spring of 1939. It 
“amplifies and makes specific applications, based on actual 
rulings, of the principles of payroll tax legislation previously 
set forth,” including detailed treatment of employment, 
wages, and provisions of State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. 


“National Administration Backs Two Association Pro- 
posals.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 5 
(May 1939), pp. 1, 10-13. 


The statements of the Secretary of the Treasury and of 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board on the old-age 
reserve and liberalized benefits, respectively, are described 
as “the turning point in our philosophy and attitude 
toward social insurance.” 


NATIONAL BureAv oF Economic Resgarcne. Studies in 
Income and Wealth (Conference on Research in National 
Income and Wealth). Vol. 2. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1938. 342 pp. 

A collection of essays designed “to stimulate analysis 
of various controversial problems”’ relating to the nature 
and measurement of national income and wealth. The 
contents are: On the Measurement of National Wealth, 
by Simon Kuznets; The Correction of Wealth and Income 
Estimates for Price Changes, by M. A. Copeland and 
E. M. Martin; National Income, Savings, and Investment, 
by Gottfried Haberler; Capital Gains in Income Theory 
and Taxation Policy, by Roy Blough and W. W. Hewett; 
Problems in Estimating National Income Arising From 
Production by Government, by G. C. Means, Lauchlin 
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Currie, and R. R. Nathan; and Allocation of Benefits 
From Government Expenditures, by R. W. Nelson and 
Donald Jackson. 


Orecon University. Bureau or Municipat ResEarRcHu 
anv Service. Portland Pension Problems—i1938; A 
Statistical Supplement to the Survey of Pension Provisions 
and Retirement Problems of the Portland Municipal 
Service Prepared in 1934. Portland, September 1938. 
58 pp. Processed. 


Tables showing the age and length of service of municipal 
employees as of July and August 1938. The findings are 
said to indicate “the great need, not only for an adequate 
pension system, but also for an adequate retirement 
program.” 


P E P (Pourticat anp Economic PLanninG). Report on 
the Location of Industry; A Survey of Present Trends in 
Great Britain Affecting Industrial Location and Regional 
Economic Development, With Proposals for Future 
Policy. London: P E P, 1939. 314 pp. 


This report “‘seeks to provide a comprehensive, balanced, 
and up-to-date summary of the main factors affecting the 
choice of location of industry, and to supply a basis for a 
judgment upon the practicability and advisability of at- 
tempting conscious stimulation and guidance of industrial 
development in the national interest.’”’ Includes data on 
types of employment in relation to industry and on the 
effect of unemployment upon health, migration, and other 
population factors. 


“Revision of Disability Benefitsin Soviet Union.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 4 (April 1939), 
pp. 814-816. 

Provisions of the decree of December 29, 1938, designed 
to furnish Russian workers with greater incentives to 
acquire long service records. 


“Right of Employee to Payment of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Award Pending Appeal by Employer.” Yale Law 
Journal, New Haven, Vol. 48, No. 5 (March 1939), 
pp. 902-908. 


A note on the case of State ex rel. Crabb v. Olinger, in 
which the Superior Court of the State of Washington di- 
rected the payment of compensation for permanent partial 
disability to an employee while the employer’s appeal was 
still pending before the court. 


Smita, Wittarp C., and Fark, I. 8S. “Social Security 
Needs for Vital Statistics Records.” American Journal 
of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 29, No. 5 (May 
1939), pp. 452-457. 

A discussion of “‘the significance and relationship of 
vital statistics records to the data arising out of the admin- 
istrative operations of the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance.”’ 


“The Struggle for Economic Security in a Democracy.” 
Social Research; An International Quarterly of Political 
and Social Science, New York, V ol. 6, No. 2 (May 1939), 
entire issue. 


The proceedings of a symposium held in New York by 
the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science of 
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the New School for Social Research. The papers are: 
Economic Security and Political Insecurity, by Alvin 
Johnson; Stationary Population—Stagnant Economy?, 
by Hans Staudinger; Is the Economic Frontier Closed?, 
by Emil Lederer; Reemployment Policies in Various 
Countries, by Fritz Lehmann; Government Spending, It, 
Tasks and Limits, by Alfred Kahler; Adjustment of 
Prices and Costs as a Means of Stabilization, by Arthur 
Feiler; Constitutional and Administrative Readjustments, 
by Erich Hula; The Right to Work, by Max Ascoli; Is 
Economic Security Worth the Cost?, by Gerhard Colm and 
William Yandell Elliott (two papers). A discussion of 
each article is included. 


Titmuss, Ricnarp M. Poverty and Population; A Factual 
Study of Contemporary Social Waste. London: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 320 pp. , 


A British population study which attempts “‘to assess 
the extent, character and causes of social waste and to 
relate the findings to the problem of an ageing and dimin- 
ishing population . . .” The principal causes and types 
of mortality are analyzed, with chapters on The Dynamics 
of Premature Death and the Impact of Unemployment 
on Mortality, both of which examine the relationship 
between health and income. A bibliography is included. 


“Twelfth National Conference Hails Security Progress,” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 1, 9-10. 


This article and others in the same issue outline the pro- 
ceedings of the Twelfth National Annual Conference on 
Social Security, held in New York on April 14 and 15. 


Addresses on health insurance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and old-age problems are summarized in separate 
reports. 


U. 8. Senate. Specian ComMitree TO INVESTIGATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Reiser. Department of Public 
Works— Amending Social Security Act; Hearings . . . om 
S. 1265 .. . February 24 to March 10, 1939. Washing- 
ton: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 333 pp. 
Testimony on the proposal introduced by Senator Byrnes 

to create a Department of Public Works and amend the 

Social Security Act, including statements by Arthur J. 

Altmeyer, Ewan Clague, Abraham Epstein, Col. F. C. 


Harrington, Harold Ickes, Frances E. Perkins, and 
Matthew Woll. 
U. S. Worxs Procress ADMINISTRATION. I/ndex of Re- 


search Projects. Vol. II. Washington, 1939. 208 pp. 

The second volume of “a digest and index of the sub- 
ject matter of relief research projects operated under the 
auspices of the Civil Works Administration the several 
State Emergency Relief Administrations, and the Works 
Progress Administration.”” Material is restricted to 
analytical research reports prepared by regional, State, 


and local planning organizations. 


Youna, Pavuine V. Scientific Social Surveys and Re- 
search; An Introduction to the Background, Content, 
Methods, and Analysis of Social Studies. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 619 pp. (Prentice-Hal! Sociology 
Series.) 
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A college text on sources, evaluation, and means for 
conducting social research and surveys. Teaching aids 
include questions and suggestions for each chapter and 
a classified bibliography of more than 750 titles. The 
portions on statistical methods and ecology were written 
by Prof. Calvin F. Schmid. 


ZaRRASs, IoaNNES. “The Organisation of Social Insur- 
ance in Greece.”’ International Labour Review, Geneva, 
Vol. 39, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 579-610. 


The Greek social insurance program instituted in 1934 
provides compulsory protection for sickness, maternity, 
accident, invalidity, old age, and survivors’ risks, and is 
financed by a single contribution, 40 percent of which is 
paid by the insured person and 60 percent by the employer. 
In this article “the historical background of the legisla- 
tion is described, and an analysis is given of the principal 
features of the scheme: its scope, the risks covered, bene- 
fits, administration, financial organisation and resources, 
and the settlement of disputes.” 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Bureau or Cooperative Mepicine. Medical Care in 
Selected Areas of the Appalachian Bituminous Coal 
Fields. New York: The Bureau, February 1939. 44 
pp. Processed. 

“A report on conditions of medical service and hospital- 
ization in the Coal Mining Areas of Southern West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, and Northern Tennes- 
see,”’ based on interviews with miners, doctors, and others, 
and on inspection of the hospitals of the area. 


Crncinnatr. Community Cuest. Medical Needs and 
Medical Care Received by Clients of the Hamilton County 
Department of Welfare. Cincinnati, December 1938. 
8 pp. Processed. 

The results of a sample study made in Cincinnati in 
1937 showing the number of relief clients needing and 
receiving medical care, the agencies and groups giving 
such care, and the employability rating of clients. 


Cotumns, Serwyn D. “Frequency of Dental Services 
Among 9,000 Families, Based on Nation-Wide Periodic 
Canvasses, 1928-31.” Public Health Reports, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 54, No. 16 (April 21, 1939), pp. 629-657. 


The thirteenth of a series of papers on the National 
Health Survey reports on 8,758 white families in 130 
localities in 18 States. Dental services are tabulated in 
general and as total services of a given kind, such as 
fillings, extractions, and the like. “The frequency of 
dental service varies greatly with economic status. . . 
The differences between income levels are large and con- 
sistent in the various age groups, for males and females, 
and in cities and rural areas.” 


De Kroir, Pav. Toward a Healthy America. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1939. 31 pp. (Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 31.) 

A popular review of health problems, followed by advo- 
cacy of a Nation-wide program for health conservation 
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embodying part of the recommendations of the Interde- 
partmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities. The pamphlet contains pictorial charts and a 
bibliography and is condensed from material previously 
appearing in the Country Gentleman, Vol. 109, No. 3 
(March 1939), pp. 20-21 and fol.; No. 4 (April 1939), 
pp. 7-8 and fol. 


DonneELiy, THomas C. Public Health Administration in 
New Mexico. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1938. 67 pp. (University of New Mexico Bul- 
letin, Whole No. 325; Political Science Series, Vol. 1, 
No. 2.) 

“The purpose of this bulletin is to describe briefly the 
history, organization, problems, and accomplishment of 
public health administration in New Mexico.” It is 
shown that in the fiscal year 1936-37 approximately 37 
percent of public-health expenditures in the State were 
derived from titles V and VI of the Social Security Act. 


“Health Insurance With Medical Care: The British Ex- 
perience. A Letter From Sir Henry B. Brackenbury 
With a Reply.” Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Vol. 112, No. 7 (February 18, 1939), 
pp. 633-635. 

Sir Henry Brackenbury offers critical comment on a 
review in the Journal of December 10, 1938, which dif- 
fered from the findings of Dr. and Mrs. Orr in their study 
of British health insurance. A defense of the review, 
prepared by the Bureau of Economics of the American 
Medical Association, follows his letter. 


INTERNATIONAL Lapies’ GarMEeNT Workers UNION. 
Loca 91. Medical Report for the Year 1937 on the Sick 
Benefit Plan. New York, December 1938. 48 pp.3§ 
A description of the cash and medical benefits for the 

members of Local 91, with 20 tables analyzing claims, costs, 

classification of diseases, and similar points. 


Kent, Constance. ‘The Nation’s Sick-List.’’ Ameri- 
can Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 5 (May 
1939), pp. 490-491. 

The third of a series on the national health problem 
from the worker’s standpoint. 


Lurie, Howarp L. ‘Federal Aid for Indigent.’”’ Mod- 
ern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 52, No. 5 (May 1939), 
p. 67. 

A brief article on the theme that “a unified government 
plan for medical care and hospital facilities is required to 
meet the health needs of large sections of the population.” 


Morton, Roy J. “Potentialities of Public Health Engi- 
neering in Relation to the Social Security Act.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 29, 
No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 459-466. 

A discussion of the nature of public-health engineering 
leads to the suggestion of “five major objectives for fur- 
ther advancement of public health engineering as a result 
of the Social Security Program,’’ namely, health education, 
professional education, research, coordination of Federal, 
State, and local activities, and improved procedures and 
personnel. 
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NatTIonaL InpusTRIAL CoNFERENCE Boarp. Health In- 
surance Plans. C.—Company Non-Contributory Disa- 
bility Benefit Plans. New York: The Board, 1939. 27 
pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy No. 11.) 


A description of the structure, administration, and recent 
experience of 48 disability plans supported and exclusively 
controlled by the employing company. The appendix 
includes a tabular analysis of company noncontributory 
plans, the text of a number of such plans, and a list of the 
firms adopting this type of health insurance. 


Packxarp, R. K. ‘Medical Care for All the People.” 
Illinois Medical Journal, Oak Park, Vol. 75, No. 5 
(May 1939), pp. 410-413. 


An account of two local plans developed by medical 
societies for serving low-income groups. In Wichita, 
Kansas, money available for medical relief is paid directly 
to the county medical society, whose members perform 
services gratis and leave the funds with the society. In 
Pontiac, Michigan, the doctors are paid on a reduced-fee 
basis from relief funds. 


Pink, Louts H. “Voluntary Hospital and Medical Asso- 
ciations and the State.” Journal of American Insur- 
ance, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 17-18, 
21-22. 


A discussion of hospital-care insurance and voluntary 
and compulsory health insurance, by the New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


Rorem, C. Rurvs. “Voluntary Hospital Care Insurance.” 
State Government, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 87, 94-95. 


A general outline of existing nonprofit hospital service 
plans, which are declared by the author to combine “in 
one movement the application of the well-established prin- 
ciple of insurance, the wide-spread custom of installment 
payment, and the desirable tendency to substitute self- 
support for public or private charity.” 


Rorty, James. American Medicine Mobilizes. New 
York: Norton, 1939. 358 pp. 


The purpose of the author was “to write a sufficiently 
full description of the conflict in the field of the health 
services so that both lay and medical readers might be 
encouraged to look over their line fences and view each 
other with less suspicion and more tolerance.’”’ The main 
topics are the National Health Conference, including the 
attitude of the American Medical Association; the organi- 
zation and activities of the association, with special refer- 
ence to health insurance and similar movements; and the 
problem of medical needs and existing and proposed 
devices to improve the distribution of medical care. The 
appendix includes data from the National Health Con- 
ference, the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, and 
other groups. 

‘*Trend of Morbidity and Mortality During 1938 and Re- 
cent Preceding Years.” Public Health Reports, Wash- 

ington, Vol. 54, No. 18 (May 5, 1939), pp. 725-739. 


Data on the general death rate, the infant mortality 


rate, the maternal mortality rate, and the tuberculosis 
death rate, for 41 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Alaska, with comparisons for previous years. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Analysis of Material Aid Statistics for 1938.” Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 39, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 385-390. 


Tables and text for Canada, giving data over the past 3 
years on the national registration and characteristics of 
persons receiving urban and agricultural aid. 


Bevis, Josepu C., and Payne, Srantey L. Former Relief 
Cases in Private Employment. Washington: U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. 23 pp. Processed. (U. 
S. Works Progress Administration, Division of Re- 
search.) 


Findings of a study of 1,108 families, distributed in 13 
cities, which left the relief rolls in 1935 because a member 
of the family had obtained employment in private indus- 
try. It shows that obtaining a private job provides no 
definite assurance that a closed relief case will not again 
need public assistance. 


Dunn, CaTHerinE M. “Staff Development as a Factor in 
Effective Administration.”” Public Welfare News, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 7, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 3-4. Processed. 


A discussion of the value of “conscious planning” by a 
public-assistance agency, ‘‘to provide through its adminis- 
trative program for the continuing growth of individual 
staff members in an efficient and effective performance on 
the job.” 


Exuiot, Martoa M.; Bierman, Jessizs M.; and Van 
Horn, A. L. Accomplishments in Maternal and Child 
Health and Crippled Children Services Under the Social 
Security Act. 16 pp. (Reprinted for the U. 8. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from the Journal of Pediatrics, St. Louis, 
Vol. 13, No. 5, November 1938, pp. 678-691.) 


A “review of accomplishments in maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s services under the Social 
Security Act, including a description of administrative 
procedures, a brief presentation of the programs now being 
carried out by the States, the qualifications and training 
of personnel, and methods of cooperation with professional 
and lay groups.” 


LEAGUE or Nations. Apvisory COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
Questions. The Placing of Children in Families. 2 
vols. Geneva, 1938. (Series of League of Nations Publi- 
cations, IV. Social. 1938. IV. 14.) 


Volume I is entitled Fundamental Concepts, Historical 
Development, Characteristic Features in Differing Systems, 
Principles and Procedures in the Organisation of Services. 
Volume II, Various Systems of Placing of Children in 
Families, gives practices in 26 countries. A glossary of 
terms and a collection in one bibliography of the sources 
for each country are included. The contribution on child- 
placing in the United States, prepared by Elsa EK. Casten- 
dyck, of the Children’s Bureau, describes the relevant 
provisions of the Social Security Act, which is said to 
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constitute ‘‘a major advance in provision for child welfare 
throughout the United States.” 


Manous, A. R. Changing Aspects of Rural Relief. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 
238 pp. Processed. (U. S. Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Division of Social Research.) 

A comprehensive guide to the formulation of programs 
for improving the conditions of the farm and rural nonfarm 
population. Includes the complete results of the rural 
relief censuses of 1935. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Boarp or Pusitic WELFARE. DIVISION 
oF Pusiic Revier. 1938 Financial Analysis of Relief 
Costs. Minneapolis, 1939. 22 pp. Processed. 

Tables and charts showing “case count, person count, 
administrative expense, and over-all financial activities of 
the [Minneapolis] Division of Public Relief . . . ,”’ with text 
in an accompanying memorandum. 


New Jersey. DePpartTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGEN- 
cies. Division or O_tp Ace Assistance. New Jersey 
Conference on Old Age Assistance... June 24 1938; 
Condensed Proceedings. Trenton, 1938. 34 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

Includes introductory material by Mare P. Dowdell; 
Social Security on the March, by J. Douglas Brown; 
Cooperation With Visiting Nurse Associations, by Joseph 
A. Greene; Meeting Medical Needs, by Howard H. 
Melvin; Boarding Homes and Housing of Old Age Assist- 
ance Clients, by Edith F. McCully; Utilization of W.P. A. 
Housekeeping Aids, Sewing Rooms and Federal Surplus 
Commodities, by Clara Renner; Assistance to Aged Per- 
sons in Proving Eligibility, by Thomas W. Yates; Welfare 
Board’s Responsibility for Applicants Denied Assistance, 
by Harold B. Cooper; Revision of Child Welfare Laws, 
by Joseph E. Alloway; and The Enlarging Responsibility 
of the County Welfare Board From the National, State, 
and Local Perspectives, by Alvin Roseman, William J. 
Ellis, and Mrs. Lewis 8. Thompson. 


Onto. DerartTMENT OF Pusiic WELFARE. Summary of 
General Relief Legislation in Ohio, 1931-1938. Place 
not given. February 25, 1939. 10 pp. Processed. 


A summary in tabular form of “all emergency relief 
legislation enacted during the years 1931 through 1938.” 
Eighty-two acts are outlined as to “citation, period 
effective, administration, finance, eligibility, kind of 
assistance, provision for reporting, references and miscel- 
laneous comments.” 


“Principles and Problems of Training Within the Public 
Assistance Agency.”’ The Compass, Albany, N. Y., 
Vol. 20, No. 6 (March 1939), pp. 10-14. 

Material drawn from a report presented by Agnes Van 
Driel, Chief of the Division on Technical Training of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, to the 
Advisory Committee on Training and Personnel Problems 
in connection with the Social Security Act at Cleveland, 
January 20, 1939. ‘Some of the problems which AASW 
[American Association of Social Workers] chapters and 
members might work to clarify in relation to training needs 
and programs within their local areas’’ are indicated. 
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SHarer, Carnot L. “This Rural Social Work.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 136-137. 

The author declares that the distinction between rural 
and urban social work is not fundamental. ‘“ ‘Rural’ and 
‘urban,’ between which the border is never certain, are only 
two determinants among many others of greater strength. 
The uniqueness of the individual and differential treat- 
ment are principles of case work which need no redefining 
for the rural field.” 


SHeppan, Boyp R., and Wirmer, Loviss R. “Employ- 
ment Tests for Relief Visitors.’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Athens, Ohio, Vol. 23, No. 2 (April 1939), 
pp. 270-279. 

A correlation of 0.72 between a battery of tests and the 
job efficiency of 61 Pennsylvania case workers is reported 
by the authors, who declare that “the comparatively 
simple methodology of this investigation shows that written 
tests may be used in measuring abilities of relief visitors.” 


Strong, B. Doveras. “Public Welfare in Tennessee.” 

Tennessee Public Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 2, No. 

4 (April 1939), pp. 3-5. 

A brief history of services to the poor in Tennessee from 
earliest times to the 1939 act, which made separate de- 
partments of institutions and public welfare. A chronolog- 
ical table is included. 


Srrope, Josernine. ‘‘The County Worker’s Job: Tighten 
the Corner Where You Are.” Survey Midmonthly, New 
York, Vol. 75, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 138-139. 

Methods for social-work participation in community 
problems, with special reference to cooperation between 
the smaller community and colleges and universities. 


“Social Security—Right to Assistance Regardless of 
Support by Children.” Columbia Law Review, New 
York, Vol. 39, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 711-716. 

A review of recent court decisions on old-age assistance, 
with summaries of existing statutory conditions and cita- 
tions to cases and comment. 


Weicet, Joun C. “Serving the Needy Aged of Illinois.” 
Welfare Bulletin, Springfield, Vol. 30, No. 3 (April 1939), 
pp. 21-23. 

Excerpts from an address at the University of Illinois 
by the administrative assistant and acting superintendent 
of the Division of Old Age Assistance of the Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare. 


“Aid to Dependent Children.” 
Place not given. Vol. 3, 


Witson, Donatp V. 
Public Welfare in Louisiana. 
No. 2 (May 1939), pp. 18-22. 
A description of the national background and the Loui- 

siana program for aid to dependent children. 

ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C., and WHeTTen, Natsan L. Rural 
Families on Relief. Washington: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 161 pp. (U. 8. Works Progress 
Administration, Division of Social Research. Research 
Monograph XVII.) 


“The purpose of this study is to give a general descrip- 
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tion of rural relief families and to point out some of their 
characteristic features.” Illustrated with photographs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


APpPLEMAN, ApoLPH, and FonpILLeR, ABRAHAM. “The 
Elmer E. Brush Case.”” American Federationist, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 46, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 484-489. 

“A criticism of the courts’ interpretations of the Penn- 
sylvania unemployment compensation law on voluntary 
leaving.” 


Bavuper, Russeity. “Functions of State Advisory Coun- 
cils..” Employment Service News, Washington, Vol. 
6, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 3-5. 

Professor Bauder, a member of the advisory council of the 
Missouri State Employment Service, discusses particularly 
the function of councils in interpreting the service to 
employers and the public and in providing a stimulus to 
greater efficiency within the organization. 


Fecuner, Ropert. “The CCC and the Employment 
Service.” Employment Service News, Washington, Vol. 
6, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 3-6. 


The Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps de- 
velops the thesis that “gradually there should be developed 
a flow of appropriate information on the record of service 
of each enrollee, from the Civilian Conservation Corps 
to the local employment offices serving the communities 
to which the enrollees expect to return or have returned.” 


Gotpy, Danie. L. “The Coordination of Unemployment 
Insurance and Relief.”” American Federationist, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 46, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 472-483. 


These recommendations for liberalizing unemployment 
benefits to secure a more effective relationship between 
compensation and relief appeared in the American Labor 
Legislation Review for March 1939 and were noted in the 
April issue of this Bulletin. 


Kentucky. DepartMENtT oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
“Job Insurance Claim Load Analyzed.” Monthly Bul- 
letin, Frankfort, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-2 (January-February 
1939), pp. 16-18. Processed. 

Describes conditions of wages, employment, and unem- 
ployment benefits in Kentucky during the first month of 
benefit payments, with notes on the influence of coal min- 
ing, tobacco, and distilleries on the claim load. 


Lester, Ricwarp A. “Further Remarks on Merit 
Rating.”” American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, 
No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 496-500. 

The author’s previously expressed opposition to merit 
rating is reinforced by consideration of the nature of 
unemployment, incidence of the tax, potential State com- 
petition to reduce taxes, and related points. 


McGee, Vernon A. “Uses of Personnel Evaluations in 
an Employment Service.’””’ Employment Service News, 
Washington, Vol. 6, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 7-10. 

The uses of evaluations are noted in connection with 
uniform and efficient administration of field-office person- 
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nel matters. The subjective and supplementary char. 
acter of evaluations is recognized. 


New York. Department oF Lasor. Division op 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Report 
to the Governor at the Close of the First Benefit Year of 
Unemployment Insurance. New York, April 11, 1939, 
13 pp. Processed. 


A special report on the “present status of operations” of 
the unemployment insurance law of New York State, with 
emphasis on the “progress in clearing up 1938 claims 
payments and on the reorganization of the system for 
handling benefits." The report also appears in the 
Industrial Bulletin, Albany, Vol. 18, No. 4 (April 1939), 
pp. 152-154. 


Paumer, Dwiaat L., and BrkowNe.L, Jonn A. “Influence 
of Age on Employment Opportunities.’’ Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 
765-780. 


The results of a study “designed to illustrate the prob- 
lems of employment encountered by workers in different 
age groups in New England; to collect such information 
as was obtainable on hiring and lay-off policies, and on 
accident, sickness, and production records, by age; and to 
indicate the possibilities for a broader inquiry.’ The 
study covered 26 firms employing about 30,000 factory 
workers. 


“Pennsylvania Experience With Employer Contributions,” 
Trends and Totals; A Monthly Statistical Bulletin, 
Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 12-17, 
plus 8 tables. Processed. 


An examination of the records of contribution collec- 
tions in unemployment compensation, 1937-39, to deter- 
mine employer cooperation, practicability of including 
small employers, and the relation of contribution collec- 
tions to recordkeeping. 


Smita, Ermer C. “Employer Approach.’’ Employment 
Service of West Virginia, Charleston, Vol. 5, No. 4 
(April 1939), pp. 13-15. Processed. 

A discussion, with examples, of employer visiting by 
representatives of the employment service. 


Steap, Witutiam H. “The Future of the Public Employ- 
ment Service.’”’ The Digest, Concord, N. H., Vol. 4, 
No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 1-8. Processed. 

An address by the Associate Director—now Acting 
Director—of the United States Employment Service 
before the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services in New Orleans, in which he discussed the 
relationships between the Service and unemployment 


compensation. 


“Ten States Simplified Jobless Laws This Year.’’ Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 3-4. 
A detailed description of amendments to the unemploy- 

ment compensation laws of Maine, Maryland, and Rhode 

Island, with brief reference to changes in other States. 


Wess, Joun N., and WesTerFELD, ALBERT. “Industrial 
Aspects of Labor Mobility.”” Monthly Labor Review, 
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Washington, Vol. 48, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 789-802. 

“It is the purpose of this article to present information on 
the movement of workers in all the major industrial groups 
in the State of Michigan, with special reference both to 
yariations occurring during the worst part of the depression 
and to those caused by seasonal fluctuations in business 
activity.” The study was based upon data collected in the 
Michigan Census of Population and Unemployment, & 
relief project covering data from April 1930 to January 


1935. 
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Waits, R. Cuypz. “The British Unemployment Assist- 
ance Program.” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 17, No. 

4 (May 1939), pp. 478-486. 

The British unemployment assistance scheme and coor- 
dinate measures of training, land settlement, and transfers 
from the distressed areas are noted by Professor White, 
who traces the English successes to & national assistance 
scheme that is broader than the Poor Law and independent 
of the purely contributory character of unemployment 
insurance. 
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